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"HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
8 "The babjts of ardaraing-obetionce; bi 


the barons had been taught during the long reign of Ed- 


n. ward, ſtill influenced them; and the authority of the 


king's three uncles, the dull of Lancaſter, Vork, and 


Gloceſter, ſufficed to repreſs, for a time, the turbulent 
- ſpirit, to which that order, in a weak reign, was ſo often 
ſubject. The dangerous ambition too of theſe. princes 

- themſelves was checked, by the plain and undeniable title 
of Richard, by the declaration of it made in parliament, 


and by the affectionate regard, which the people bore to 


the m ry. of his father, and which was naturally trans- 


ferred to the young ſovereign upon the throne, The dif- 


ferent characters of theſe three princes rendered them atfo 
a counterpoize to each other; and it was natural to ex- 


| pect, that any dangerous deſigns, which might be formed 


by one brother, would meet with oppoſition from the 
others. Lancaſter, whoſe age and experience, and autho- 
rity under the late king, gave him the aſcendant among 
them; though his integrity ſeemed not proof againſt 
- great temptations, was neither of. an enterprizing ſpirit, - 
nor of a popular and engaging temper, Vork was indo- 
lent, unactive, and of a ſſender capacity. Gloceſter was 
turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the youngeſt of 
the family, was reftrained by the power and- authority of - 
his elder- brothers. There appeared, therefore, no cir- 
cumſtance i in the domeſtic ſituation of England, which 
might endanger the public peace, or give _ immediate 
eee to the lovers of their country. 

Bur as Edward, though he had fixed the bellen % 


| . crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh a plan of go- 


1 vernment during the minority of his grandſon; it 'behov= 
eld the parliament to ſupply this defect: And the houfe ot 
commons diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by taking the lead on 


* 


that occaſion. This houſe, which had been riſing to 
- conſideration during the whole courſe. of the late reign, 
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RICHARD, 7 


members choſe for the firſt time a ſpe: 


qr 4 ns it was now becoming a bene xy FA Ha. 7% 
„ho might _ JF cel 


preſerve order in their debates, and Gita thoſe forms, -_ 7. f 


which are requiſite in all numetous aſſemblies. Peter de 
la Mare was the man pitched 'o6n ; the ſame perſon that 
had been impriſoned and detained in cuſtody by the late 
king for his freedom of ſpeech, in attacking the miftreſs 
and the miniſters of that prince. But though this elec- 
tion diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the commons, and 
was followed by farther attacks both on theſe miniſters, 


and on Alice Pierce, they were {till tos ſenſiblè of theit 


great inferiority, to ame at firſt any immediate ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of government, or the care of the king's 


perſon. They were content to apply by petition to the 


Wn nog reed e and defire them, both to appoint a 


council of nine, who might direct the public buſineſs, 
and to chuſe men of a virtuous life and converfatioh, who 
might inſpect the conduct and education of the young 


prince. The lords complied with the fifft part of this | 


-. requeſt, and elected the biſhops of London, Carliſſe, and 


Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Richard _ 
de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John Devereux, 


and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority for 
2 year to conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs . But 
as to the regulation of the king's houſehold, they declined 


1 1 in an office, which, they ſaid, both was in- 
vidious in kel, and e e diſagfeeable to 825 ma- 
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TRE commons; as s they acquired mote courage, v ven- 


| tured to proceed a ſtep farther in their applications. They 

l preſented a petition, in which they prayed the king to. ” 
check the prevailing cuſtom among the batons of forming 

1 We nog and ſupporting each other; as well 
in the violation of law _ jufs | 
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5 king's minority, be DNS 57 po Fig which 5 


ed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well! as 
that of the 7 25 houſe, in the nomination, Was not, com- 
plied with; T e lords .. 79 aſſumed the power of appoint- 
5 theſe, officers: 5 The commons tacitly acquieſced i in 
their choice; ; and thought, that, for the preſent, th 

had proceeded. a ſufficient length, if they but Danes | 
their pretenſions, though rejected, of ee in theſe 
more important matters of ſtate, 1 3 

On this foot then the government ood, "The admi- 


i es 


. regency was. exprefely, appointed : "The — 1 4 
{x great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, each 


in his reſpective department : ; And the whole ſyſtem was 
for, ſome years kept together, by the ſeeret authority 8 


| the king's uncles, eſpecially. of the duke 0 Le : 
bo was in reality the regent. 5 


Tux parliament was diflolved, . — thibe commons * f | : 


1 repreſented the neceſſity of their being re-aſſembled once 


every year, as appointed by law z and after having elected 
two citizens as their treaſurers, to receive and Ailburſe 


. the produce. of two fifteenths 2 and tenths, which they had | 


voted to the crown. In the other parliaments called dur- 
ing the minority, the commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong 


ſpirit of freedom and a ſenſe of their own authority, 


Which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended t to ſe- No 
ure, their independance and that of the people ©, 1 8 5 


Ebwanp had left his grandſon involved in many Tarts | 


| -gerous wars. The pretenſions of the duke of Lancalter 
75 eto the crown of Caſtile, made that kingdom Rill x pei Were 
| in n hoſllitics againſk England. Scotland, Whoſe thr thr 
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was now. „ filled by. Robert Stuart, nephew. to Davide gag, P, 


Bruce, and the firſt. Prince of that family, maintained 
ſuch. cloſe. connections with France, that war with one 
crown almoſt inevitably, produced hoſtilities with the 
other. The French monarch, whoſe rudent conduE 

| had acquired him the ſirname of wiſe, as he had already 


baffled all che experience and valour of the two Edwards, 5 


. 
* 
WS 


Was likely 10 Prove a dangerous e * 


But his genius, which was not | 'raturally enterprizing, | 


ted 0 . at preſent, to $A any rer * His 


W net 2 Ss 


8 at Ag which it 5 neceſſary for x <a 10 fur- 


mount, before he could think of making gonqueſts in a 


foreign PA RR England was maſter of Calais, Bour- 


deaux, and Bayonne ; had lately _acquired poſſeſfon of 
Cherbourg, from the ceſſion of the king of Navarre, and 


of Breſt from that of the duke of 1 and hay- 
: Tſe thus an eaſy entrance into France from every quarter, 


wa gle, chen in . reſent ſituation, to give diſturb- 
ance to bis government. Before Charles could remove | 


= Engliſh from theſe important. poſts, he died in the 1 
flower of bis age, and leſt his F EY wor fon, 


who Jars Fay, name. of Ch 
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4 | craig PS vas. s carried. on * | 
| © var ſomewhat. Janguid, and produced no enterprize ; 
4 guest luſtre or renown... Sir H ugh. ane, who had 


without 


8 795 28 "Sir Robert Knelles, Fu era of the Sees 4 5 
ran Kerr of. han Bad ere followed = | 
50 r of Calais; 
and making an inroad- into Pieardy, with 2 detachment 

| J riſon,. he Jet, fire, ko Boulogne 25 The duke of Do 
ir ondugted an t into l but returned * 
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* 27 A . without being able toperform any thing memorable.” _ 
A a ſubſequent year, the duke of Gloceſter marched out of 


138. 


n 7 
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Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry z 
and · ſerupled not, with this ſmall army, to enter into the 


heart of France, and to continue his ravages,” through 5 


Picardy, Champaigne,” the Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gati- 


nois, the Orleanois, till he reached his allies in the pro- | 


vince of Britanny . The duke of Burgundy, at the head 


| of a more conſiderable army, came within ſight of him ; 7y 
but the French were ſo over-awed by the former ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Engliſh, . that no ſuperiority of numbers 
| could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 
troops of that nation. As the duke of Britanny, ſoon 
after the arrival of theſe ſuccours, formed an accommo- 
dation with the court of France; this enterprize alſo 
proved in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and made no durable | 
impreſſion upon the enemy. 


THE expences of theſe 3 and the uſual want 4 


making; ſome alterations in the council, to impoſe a new 


and extraordinary tax of three groats on every perfon, _ 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; and they or- 5 
| dained, that, in levying that tax, the opulent ſhould re- 
luieve the poor by an equitable compenſation. This 
| impoſition excited a mutiny, which was ſingular in its 
_ circumſtances. All hiſtory abounds with examples, where 
the great tyrannize over the meaner fort : But here the 
\ loweſt populace roſe againſt their rulers, committed the _- 
moſt cruel ravages upon them, and took * for 
. ne, a 1 


k ; © 
"3: fb > 
"OE. N 2 


1 Freud tix. 3+ wh 9, 61 we. r. . 


Tux faint 8 of 150 0 arts 1 of 3 W 
ment in that age, had excited the minds of the n 


1 of ceconomy attending a minority, much exhaufled the | 
Engliſh treaſyry, and obliged. the rliament, beſides 
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* * 0 a 4 D n. . 
in different Rates of Europe, 8 wi dag 09.49, ; 2 


tion, and to murmur againſt thoſe chains, which the C22 
laws, enacted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had fo _— 
long impoſed upon them. The commotions of the people 


in Flanders, the mutiny of the peaſants in France, were 3 LEG 


the natural effects of this growing ſpirit of independance; 
and the report of theſe events, being brought into Eng- 
land, where perſonal flavery, as we learn from Froiſſard a, 
Need ge, than in any other country in Europe, 
Se f TE 
One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher, who 
8 low popularity, went about the country, and 
inculcated on his audience the principles of the en 
of mankind from one common ſtock, their equal right to 
| liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of ar- 
 tificial diſtinctions, and the abuſes which had ariſen from 
the degradation of the more conſiderable part of the ſpe - 
cies, and the aggrandizement of a few inſolent rulers“. 
| Theſe doctrines, ſo agreeable to the populace, and ſo con- 
formable to the ideas of primitive equality, which are 
engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily received 
by the multitude ; and ſeattered the ſparks. of chat t 
E which the preſent tax raiſed into a conflagratioz 
nee m 
"out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- common 
| hey an the people e and the clauſe, of making orie. 
| the rich eaſe their poorer neighbours of ſome ſhare of the | 
3 „ ee ee had doubtleſs | 
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= Ee "as Ps ſatſible of SY 1 lot, which bortune had affigned 
| H a them in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt diſor- 
1 2381+ der was raiſed. by a black-ſmith in a village of Eſſex. 
=. The tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop, while he was 
_-. i work; and they demanded payment for his daughter. 
wem he aſerted to be below the age alligned/by e 
= ſtatute. One of theſe fellows offered to produce a, very 
1 | indecent proof to the contrary, and at the ſame time 
| laid hold of the maid: Which the father reſenting; im- 
Teng. er out the ruſfan's brains with his bam. 


e e, ind to eren their native liberty. - 
=: They inimediately flew-+to arms: The whole neighbours | 
= 8 hood joined in the ſedition: The flame ſpread in an int 
= . tant over- the county ): It fon. -prapagated itſelf inte 

that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Suſſex, Suffolk, Not» 

. Boo pe I Ir Before the government 
wma de kat e e e the danger, the diſorder Bad 
—_—. grown Magee toropyolnion>! The W hol 

—_— —- dae the oanducious aal eme et der ler | 


=_ Jack Saw, kb — and Tom Miller, im which 9285 
= 5 ce 2 were fond of denoting their mean origin, theꝝ com- 
mei d every where the moſt outragsbus violence on um 
_ . of the Wanne e dien ate dar | 
i We, : to their hands. e ee e or inn . 
42th Jane. Tag mutinous populace, amounting. to, a..hundred 
= :- 000 men, aſſembled on Black-heath, under their 8 
leaders, Tyler and Strüvr; und às the princeſs of Wales, 
the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canter. 
bury, palled, | through, the midſt. of. them, they. inſulted. 
her attendants, and ſome of the moſt inſolent among them, 


EkKiſſes from her; but at allowed "ne 0 continue her 


ent An. *. 
1 11 : 


to ſhew their purpoſe of levelling all mankind, forced * 


5 „ 1 + 8 8 eee I © 


+ | ; 9 . 25 : 1 


Q VR Tt 150 AA Dar 8 . 
wag "without attempting any farther injury . 


Tower; and they defired a conference with him. Rich- 
ard ſailed/down the river in a barge for that purpoſe; but 
on his approaching the ſhorey he ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of 
tumult and inſolence, that he put back and returned to 
that fortreſs u. The ſeuitious peaſants, meanwhile, fa“ 

voured by: the populace of London, had broken into the 
eity; nad burned the duke of Lancaſter's palace of the 
8avey ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they 


| SF 
ſent a meſſagę to the king, who had. taken . in the Xo, 


_ 


lid hold of; expreſſed a n e eee 5 


lawyetsand attornies; and pillaged the warehouſes of the 


nien merchants". A great body of hem quartered thei 


ſelves at Mile-end; and the king, finding no defence in 


the Tower, which was weakly garriſoned, and ill fuppliea 


wick proviſions, was obliged to go out to chem, and ae 


cheir demands. They required a general par 
abclitien of flavery, freedom of commerce in markets 


which, though extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the 
nation was not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which 


"7 was dangerous to have extorted by violence, were how 1 


ever cotnplied with; 


| then; and this body e diſperſed nd returned to © 
thr ſeveral homes . | Wes 


Pbk tue this tranſation, a an nother body of the rebel 


| Ed Mölten into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sul. 
1 bury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, : 


the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; 
continued their-ravages in the city”. 
8 very: e guard 
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ts Without toll or impoſt, and à fixed rent on nds: 
iiftedd of the ſervices due by villenage. Theſe requeſts, | 


The king, paffing 5 
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d into a 


wd Conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
_ Iz, panions to retire till he ſhould give them a. ſignal, after 
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which they were to murder all the company except the 
| king himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, feared. 
not to come into the midſt of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his inſolence, drew 
his ſword, and ſtruck him ſo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was inſtantly diſpatched by Z 
others of the king's train. The mutineers, ſeeing their 
leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; and this 
whale company, with the king himſelf, had undoubtedly 
periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for an extraordinaty 
_ preſence of mind, which Richard diſcovered on this oc 
caſion. He ordered his company to ſtop; he advanced 
alone towards the enraged multitude z and accoſting them 
with an affable and. intrepid countenance, he aſked them, 
« What is the meaning of this diſorder, my good people? 
* Are. ye, angry that ye have loſt your leader? I am 
« your king: I will be your leader.” The popu- 
hace overawed by his preſence, implicitly followed him : 
He led them out into the fields, to prevent any diſorder 
which might have ariſen by their continuing in the city : 
Being there joined by Sir Robert Knoles and a, body of 
well armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn 
| together, he. ſtrictly prohibited that officer from falling . 
on the rioters, and committing an undiſtinguiſhed N 
ter upon them; and he peaceably diſmiſſed them win 
the ſame charters, which had been granted to their com- 
panions 9. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing 
of the king's danger, in which they were all involved, 
flocked to London, with their adherents and retainers; 
ee wok the field at the hend of an neee 
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charters of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked by Ir. 
parliament ; the low people were reduced to the ſame 1381. 
flaviſh condition as before; and ſeveral of the ringleaders 
were ſeverely puniſhed for the late diſorders. - Some were 
even executed without proceſs or form of law It was 
pretended, that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to ſeize the king's perſon, to carry him through England 
at their head, to murder all the nobility," gentry; and 
lawyers, and even all the biſhops and prieſts, except the 
mendicant friars; to diſpatch afterwards the king him- 
ſelf; and having thus reduced all to a level, to order the 
13 at their pleaſure . Tt is not impoſſible, but 
many of them, in the Adr of their firſt ſueceſs, might 
bave formed ſuch projects: But of all the evils incident to 
human ſociety, the inſurrections of the populace, "when i 
not raiſed and ſupported by perſons of higher quality, 'ars «© 
the leaſt to be dreaded : The miſchiefs, conſequent to | 
an abolition of all rank and diſtinction, become ſo great, 
that they are immediately felt, and ſoon hee Oe 
back to their former order and arrangement. 
A your of ſixteen, (which was at this ane th 
King age) who had diſcovered fo much courage, pre- 
ſence of mind, and addrefs, and had ſo dexterouſly eluded 
the violence of this tumult, raiſed great expectations in the 
nation; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the ; 
1 courſe of his life, equal the glories, which had ſo uni- 
formly attended his father and his grandfather, in all their os 
. undertakings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in ,g, 
years, theſe hopes vaniſhed; and his want of capacity, 3 
_ _ at leaſt of ſolid judgment, n! in every enterprize,  - 
which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own _ 
\ deficiency in — uy 1 27055 to the” OT of 
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in de Vienne, admiral of France; 
had been ſent over with a. body of 1500 men at arms, ta, 


e | ſupoort them in their incurſions. againſt the Engliſh, 


The danger was now deemed by. the king's uncles ſomes | 
what ſerious ;, and a numerous army of 60,000 men was 
| levied! and marched into Scotland, with Richard him- 
ſelf at che head of it- The Scots did not pretend 40 
| make reſiſtance againſt ſo great a : They aban« 
vrrithout ſoruple their country to he pillaged. and defiroyed 
by the enemy: And when de Vienne expreſſed his ſur⸗ 
prize at this plan of operations, they told bim, that all 
their cattle was driven into the foreſts and faſtneſſes; that 
their houſes and other goods were of ſmall value; and 
that they well knew how to compenſate themſelves for 
any loſſes which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, by 
maleing an incurſion into England. Accordingly, when 
Bichon: entered Scotland by Berwic and the eaſt .coaſt, 
Scots, to the number of 30,000. men, at attended by 
ah ee entered the borders of England by the weſt, 
and carrying their ravages. through Cumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and Lancaſhire; collected à rich booty, and 
then returned i in tranquillity to their qyn country. Rich- 
ard mean while advanced towards Edinburgh, and deſtray- 
ed in his way all the towns and villages. on each ſide of 
aim: He refluced that city to aſhes: He treated In the 
ſame manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in 8 
Jow cbuntries j but whenhe as adyiſed tu march towards 
he weſt coat, to await 4liere the netutn of the ehemy,, - 


ank to take revenge on them ſor their devaſtations, his 


impatience to returnito England, and enjoy his uſual plea- 
curegandamuſements,outweizhed.every Funſide mtion z and | 
che led back his army without eſfecting anything by all theſe 
mighty prepatations. The Scots, ſoom after, findingithe. _ 
heavy bodies of F rench cavalry very uſeleſs in that deſul- fo 
"tory" "kind of war, to Whie * h e therhſelves, 
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| its inhabitants . And the Engliſh,” though they regretted 1385. 
the indolence and levity of their king, ſaw themſelves for 
the future en ee wy S er re ow 85 
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to wreſt the ſea-port towns from the hands of their ene- 
my, that they reſolved to attempt it by ſome other expe- 
dient, and found no means fo likely as an invaſion 
England itſelf, They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluiſe; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them: 

All the nobility of France were engaged in this enters 
prize: The Engliſh were kept in alarm: Great prepara» _| 
tions were made for the reception of the invaders: And 
though the difperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, and 
the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the 1 

erabarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from the . 
preſent danger, the king and council were fully ſenſible, ol 
that this perilous ton _—_ _ moment return ET. 
bi. ones IO $4. WR 
Tuts were two eee which en | 
1 the French at this time to think of ſuch attempts. b . 

The one was the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who. 4 
Rad carried into Spain the flower of the Engliſh military 
force, in proſecution of his vain claim to the crown of - 
Caſtile; an enterprize, in which, after ſome: promiſing 
ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed : The other was, the 
violent diſſenſions and diſorders, whe Es "REN in 
the Englithigovernment. © 
"Pin e e in ick Wiebe avs Md dy. 
| e r by the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of 
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and genius, though it was not unſuitable to his 
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able figure, but of diſſolute manners, had acquired an 
entire aſcendant over him; and governed him with an 
abſolute authority. The king ſet ſo little bounds to his 
affection, that he firſt created his favourite marquis of Dub- 
lin, a title before unknown in England, and then duke of 
Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmed in parliament, the entire ſovereignty for life of 
Wn ttat iſland*. He gave him in marriage his coulin-german, 
1 | de daughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford; but 
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er, a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured 7. 
«Thais public declarations of attachment turned the atten- 
| >f-ch whole court EL the favourite : All favours 


| b 5 8 == no Nene in yy nao, but ſo far 28 it enabled 
5 bim to load with favours * titles and ee this 

 . . _  _ object of his affeQions. _ 

4 v Txt jealouſy of power edis aged an ani 

nmel. mofity between the minion and his creatures on the one 


the other; and the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence - 
of favourites were loudly echoed, and Were ! in 
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5 s and ſlender capacity, was extremely diſagreeable to 
3 * his violent temper; and he ſoon attempted to ſhake off 

dee yoke impoſed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agree - 


ſoon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though | 
of an unexceptionable character, and to marry a foreighn- 


hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on | 


| 48 [carl of nen Babe earl of Saliſbury, 1 
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other, 3 eee 
and ſtill more by their common antipathy to thoſe eee 
had eclipſed them in the king's favour and confidence, No 2 
longer kept in awe by the perſonal character of the prince, 
they ſcorned to ſubmit to his miniſters; and the method, 
which they took to redreſs the grievance complained of, 
well-ſuited the violence of that age, and proves the deſpe- 
rate extremities, to which ur Me hn "Tn * 5 

be inſtantly carried. . 
_ - Micnazr DE LA ps the preſent ce A 

1137 created earl of Suffolk, was the ſon of an eminent 
merchant; but had riſen by his abilities and valour dur- 
_ ing the wars of Edward III. had acquired the friendſhip 
of that monarch, and was eſteemed the perſon of greateſt 
experience and capacity among thoſe who were attached 

to the duke of Ireland and the king's ſecret council. 

The duke of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of commons 
at his deyotion, impelled them to exerciſe that pe 
c m firſt to have aſſumed againſt lor | 
"mer during the declining years of the ſate kin 
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im | achment againſt the c ancellor was carried up bp 


- Kita and his mailers After RES in vain to 1 _—_ 
the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from a . 1 4 
ment, and retired with his court to Eltham. The par. — A 
liament ſent a deputation, inviting. him to return, and 3 
- *threatening, that, if he perſiſted in abſenting himſelf, be, * 
they would immediately diſſolve, and leave the nation, . e 

though at that time in imminent danger of à French in- | 
vaſion, without any ſupport or ſupply for its defence. A 7 
9 encouraged to call for th Fa ES 
record oontainin ng "the p ng the parliamentary depoſition of of Ed- 
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| a "the dignity without the bounty of the crown: For his father, M: chael de % 
Wale, though a great merebant, had been roined by lending money to the 
| brieking. See Polten, p. 294. We may remark that ihe dukes! of Ole- 
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impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould he mae 
againſt any other of his miniſters; and reer e dition, 
—He-mturned 70 dhe parliament bc reds 
Norkixo can prove more fully the f b oy Suk. 
folk, than the frivolouſneſs of the crimes, which his 
enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, thought 
Proper to object ee him *. It was alledged, that be- 
ing chancellor, and obliged by his oath. to conſult the 
king's profit, he. had purchaſed lands of the crown, below 
their true value; that he had exchanged with the king 
a perpetual annuity. of 400 marks a year, which he in- 
herited from his father, and which was aſſigned upon the 
cuſtoms of the port of Hull, for lands of an equal in- 
dome; that having obtained far his ſon the priory of. W 
Anthony, which was. formerly poſſeſſed by a Freachmanz 
an enemy, and a ſchiſmatie, and a new prior being at 
the ſame time named by the pope, he had refuſed to We 


4 | mit this perſon, whoſe title was not legal, till he mage. a 


compoſition with his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hun⸗ 
dred pounds a year from the income of the benefice F 
that he had purchaſed, from one Tydeman of Ow 


an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-vyear upon 


dhe crown, and had engaged the king to admit that bad 


debt; and that, when created earl of Suffolk,. he had 
obtained a grant of 500 pounds a-year, to ſupport the 
- Lignity of that title d. Even the _ of theſe articles, | 
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ceſler and Vork, though vaſtiy rich, received at the. fame time each of them 


e thoufant pounds a mw, to 1. . heir gay, Bugs roy yo whe * ate 
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| from + 9p Y i le he Was chancellor, and that all his 
bargains. of that kind were, made before he was advanced 
to that dignity . It is, almoſt needleſs to add, that he 
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Gtocksrzx and his aſſociates ere der ſipuls- 
tion. wy the king, and attacked no more of his mini- 
ſters: But they immediately. attacked himſelf. and his 
| 7 8 and framed à commiſſion. after the model 
of thoſe, which had been attempted almoſt i in. every reign 
Ince. that of Richard J. and which had always been at- 


how was s deprived 7 bis office. wk: e e, 


tended with extreme confuſion *. By this commiſſion, 


Which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 


| N Was appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except : 


Nevil archbiſhop. of York: The ſovereign power was 
tra fre to theſe men for a. twelyemonth : The king, 
| who had now reached the twenty-firſt year of his age, 
was. in reality dethroned ; The ariſtocracy, was rendered 
| Tupreine*: And though the term of the commiſſion was 


limited, it was eaſy to foreſee, that the intentions of the 


9 party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe graſping bands, 
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: violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 
to infringe it ; and though : at the end. of the ſeſſion, he 
fs Publicly entered a proteſt, that the prerogatives of the 
crown, notwithſtanding. his late conceſſion, ſhould {till 


be deemed entire and unimpaired e, the new commiſſion- 
| ers, without regarding this declaration, proceeded | to the | 


3 exerciſe of their . 
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— Suffolk. had. made no purchaſe 


to Which it was once committed. Richard, however, 
was obliged to ſubmit : He ſigned the commiſſion, which | 


Try "IP? 0 1 GIN thus 8 of roya "7 ower, was ſoon 
| ſenſible of the contempt, into which he fallen, - His. 
favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed to re- 
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ed to him. And his eager temper was of itſelf ſufficiently 
| inclined to ſeek the means, both of recovering his autho- 
rity and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had invaded 


weight in the conſtitution, he ſecretly tried ſome expedi- 
of the ſheriffs, who, being at that time both the 


—_— had naturally conſiderable influence in elec- 
tions But as moſt of them had been appointed by his 
2 either during his minority, or during the courſe 
of the preſent commiſſion, he found them in general 


of the judges were more favourable to him. He met at 
Nottingham Sir Robert Treſilian, chief juſtice of the 


E anſwering in the way he deſired. They declared, that 
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3 ö ' motions, main about his perſon, failed not to dggravate the injuty, Fo 
BW wich, without any demerit on his patt, lib been offer- 


it. As the houſe of commons appeared now of ſome 


for procuring a favourable election: He ſounded 


1 — and magiſtrates of great power in the 


averſe to his enterprize. The ſentiments and inclinations Y 


. . King's Bench, Sir Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the 8 
1 Common Pleas, Sir John Cary, chief baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, 
and Lockton, ſerjeant at law ;. and he propoſed to them 
ſome queries, which theſe lawyers either from the influ- 
ence of his authority or of reaſon, made no ſeruple of 


the late commiſſion was derogatery to the royalty and 8 
prerogative of the king; that thoſe who-procured it, or 
adviſed the king to conſent to it, 3 varie with 


BE. = 0 eee en cap. vii. Jois is ite, dad n. | 5 
3 in a manner appointed the members of F 5 
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| gs when he pleaſes ; that (23 


the while it fits, 22 
denen, and that that aſſembly ca 


— — res aural all theſe determinations, except 
the woe laſt; appear ann And as the great privi- 
ges arly that of impeachment, 
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e plauſible reaſons to juſtify theſe opinions of tlie 
jude They ſigned therefore their anſwer: to the king's 


quaries-boſage:ehs-archbiſhops cf Murk and Dublin, e 


e e. icheſter, and Bangor, the duke 
of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, SORTS IT 
lors of inferior quality. 855 


not without his 


iſent impeach any of his miniſters and judgesse Even 
according to our preſent ſtrict max ims with regard to law 


1387. 
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mi e unuchs alarmed at it. They ſaw the king's in- 
_—_— n Ahe en ee ee 


aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Hz 


18 who had ſeduced him by their pernicious counſel, 


and were traitors'both to him and to the kingdom, liould 


bos delivered up to them. A few days after, they appeared 
R r ned followers ; 


duke of Ireland, the earl of dae, Sir Robert Trek 


* 22 . * p. 97. 
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any ome diſpoſed to their party, they ſcorerly 


park; near Highgate, with a power, which Richard kd 
his miniſters were not able to reſiſt. They ſent” him a 
meſſage by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lords 
ovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded, that thie 
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0! of Derby, ſon of the duke of Lancaſter; 


ed/themſelves, 


"diſperſed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the 


| ow. haſh of England, entered befare the par 4 
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Tau duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhir 
— with which he advanced to reliere the wing: from. 
the violence of the nobles; Gloceſter encountered him 
rdſhire with much ſuperior forces; routed him 


Low- 


here he died in exile a few years after. 


The lords then appeared at London uith an army of 
40, ooo men; and having obliged the king to ſummon a 
parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 


bad full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take 


5 Expulſion or VENgEAnce on all their enemies. | Five great peers, men *, 
N 


whoſe combined power was able at any time to ſhake the 
throne, the duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle; che 


| an ten or appeal, as it was ae againſt the five 


To poly 


the lords ene ee and to defend 


2 
E 


„The er eee = _— to have been, Judges, 
zamed to impoſe an oath on all hei mem. 
themſelves to live and die with 


nſt eee. 


bers, by 


* 


SO * 2 


Kere with their lives and fortunes . 15 5 2 a - . 
Tux other proceedings were we | 


Seine articles, was, delivered in n by the appellants; 
and as none of the ac counſellors, except Sir Nicho- 
1 was in m cuſtody, the reſt v were cited to . 


* 2 


4 
1 ”— a 


: 
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nd about mining A fac, 'or — on one 


Z point of law, declared them guilty of high treaſon. Sir 
Nicholas Brembre, who was produced in court, had the 
appearance, and no more than the appearance, of a trial? 
The peers, though they were not by law his proper 
Judges, pronounced, i in a very ſummary manner, ſentence 
of death upon him; and he was executed, together with 


| Sir Robert Treſilian, who had been 1 8 and taken 
in the interval, 


- IT would be wht to. ne the * . deli | 


vered in againſt the five counſellors; which is to be met 
with in ſeveral collections i. It is ſufficient to obſerve in 


general, that, if we reaſon upon the ſuppoſition, which 


is the true one, that the royal prerogative was invaded by 


the commiſſion extorted by the duke of Gloceſter and his | 


aſſociates,” and that the king's perſon was afterwards de- 
tained in cuſtody by rebels, many of the articles will ap- 


pear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland 
and the miniſters, but to aſcribe to them actions, which 


were laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 


giance to perform. The few articles, impeaching the 
conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion, which 


ſubverted the conſtitution, and annihilated all juſtice and 


legal authority, are vague and general; ſigh as their en- 
groſſing the king's favour, keeping his barons at a diſtance 

from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants for themſelves 
or theit creatures, and diſfpating the public treaſure by _ 
uſeleſs, enpences, No violence is objected to them; no 
particular illegal act -; no breach of any ſtatute; and 

their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to hare 
: ni FARE bony reggie Foot into win 2 
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2 
grea nobility; ö to roles um of due times, © 
ried to the utmoſt” (extremity againſt: their oppos 
vithslie any regard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity, | 
Bor theſe were not the only deeds of wan Hf c 1 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 
1 Judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 
== tingham, wete condemned to death, and were, as a grace. 
= - or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; though they pleaded the 
= - Fear of their lives, and the menaces of the king's mini- 
= mers as their excuſe. Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir 
3 Jawes Berners, and John Saliſbury, were alſo tried and 
5 condemned: for high treaſon; merely becauſe they had 
_  attempiedto defeat the late commiſſion But the life of 
ie later was ſpared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was : 
=. {0 more ſevere : This gentleman was much beloved for his 
5 perſonal merit, had diftinguiſhed himſelf by many ho- 
1 gnhnaourable actions &, was created xnight of the garter, and 
= | Had been polls governor to Richard, by che choice 
= of the late king and of the Black Prince: He had attended 


3 

. 7 his maſter from the earlieſt infancy of that prince, and had 
1 | eyer remained extremely : attached to him : Yet all theſe 
* 3 conſiderations: could not ſave him from falling a vidtim 
=—_ to Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than 


41 the others, made a deep impreſſion on Richard's mind: 
_ . lis queen too (for he was already married, to the ſiſter of 
. . dhe emperor Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia) intereſted her. - 
. A 5 m _ of . She remgined three hours SEO 


"* . A 58 45. withe SOOT on” hg by/Fepiturd tus 3 
| _ - ly Walfingham, p. 334. gives a very different character of him; 
- 5" he js ee mes hat paſſionate and partial j ang the ghoics made of 
55 this attend, by Edward III. and the Black. Prince for the eduration * 


P.... . ⁵—— — . ̃˙—“³— ure AS et rr . OP CCI, 


by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her 


ferlyerjected by the incxorable gran, 85 
Tux parliament concluded this were ee ee 


an e e the articles, decided ian theſe trials 
_. to be: treaſon, ſhould ever afterwards be drawn into pre» 


cedent by the judges, who were ſtil} to conſider the ſta- 


- tute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their 


deciſions. The houſe of lords ſeem not at that time to 
have known or ,acknowledged the principle, that they 


themſelves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to fol- 


and commons, had eſtabliſhed in their legiſlative ®, It 
CNT; that eyery one ſhould ſwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitures and at- 
tainders, and of all the other acts paſſed during this par- 
liament. The archbiſhop of Canterbury added the penalty 
OO 0 


N ale data tpn that < — 


| fend his ſervants from the cruel effects of their reſents 


by the combination of the prinees 
and chief nobility, and having appeared fo unable to de- 


at, would long remain in ſubjection to them; and 


neuer would recover the royal power, without the moſt 


| ſtruggles and convulſions: But the event proved 
contrary. In leſs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who. 
was in his twenty-third year, declared in council,” that, 
as he had now attained the full age, which entitled him 
tao govern by his own authority his kingdom and houſe- 
8 2 retalved og exerciſe his "ey 15 1 ade 
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b eds duke of NR ESR NET” —— 
ä — but though ſhe was become extremely po- Conus 


; 
1388. 
1 - 
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"uy — "WO — . tradi, aſot 

35 wr intention; he deprived — of Ca 
5 Gan 2009+ bury of the dignity of chancello 

5 n of WWiekkmys biſhop-of Wincheſter; 


offences: And he cou 
voluntarily remitting ſome ſubſidies, Which had been 
granted him; a rextackoblay ene Tan info... 
_ of ſuch generofity, x. „ 


lor; anch beſdostd that high 


the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced from the office of 
treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that miral; even 


-- the e een anitithe eee 


moved for a time from the council- board : And no oppo- 
ſition was made to theſe great changes The ar 


this reign is imperfect, and little to be depended on; ex- 
cept where it is ſupported by public records: And * 
not eaſy: for us to aſſign the reaſon of this unexpected 


event. Perhaps, ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to be 
expected in that ſituation, had creeped in among the 
great men, and had enabled the king to recover his au- 
thority. Perhaps, the violence of their former: proceed- 


| ings had loſt them the affections of the people, who-ſoog - 


repent of any cruel extremities, to which they are cars 
ried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 


_ exerciſed with moderation the authority which he had re; 
ſumed. He ſeemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncles} 


and the other great men, of whom he had ſo much rea- 


ſon to complain: He never attempted to recal from. 


at the duke of Ireland, whom he found ſo ob- 


| noxiqus to them: _ He. confirmed. by -proclamation the 
7 general pardon, .w 


ieh the, parliament had paſſed for all 
ed the affections of the people, by 


NES? 


Ar rx this compoſure of domeſtic: dt differer 


5 reſtoration of the government to its ene 
there paſſes an interval of eight years, which afforde nat 


1 85 ä eee The due at Lancaſter re. 


endes to the erown of Caſtle u upon payment of ee N 
ſum of money u, and having married his daughter, Phi- 


prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Glo- 


ceſter, and ſecured the power of Richard, who paid great 


court to his eldeſt uncle, by whom he had never been 
offended, and whom he found more moderate in his tem- 


of the dutchy of Guienne e, which the inclinations and 
| changeable: humour of the Gaſcons had reſtored to the 
Engliſh government; but as they remonſtrated loudly N 
againſt this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, 
revoked by Richard o· 


knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance, Vork and Glo- 
ceſer thought the dignity of their family mueh injured: 


But the king gratiſied his uncle by paſſing in parliament 
a harter oe +0 to whe childrens whom that ny: 


with his crown," Bill — — ol 
frequent truces, according to the practice of that age? 


and conducted with little vigour, by reaſon of the 1 


neſs of all parties. Tue French d wha ee dare 


of; the tranquillity of t 
terrupted by one inroad of che Sehe el pro 
more from a ri 


5 * alfingham, p. 352. | 2 15th — 1305. * E 


lippa, to the king of Portugal. The authority of this 


There happened an incident, 
which produced a diſſention between Lancaſter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh princeſs, he 
eſpouſed” Catharine Swineford, daughter of à private 


valſhip between the two martial families of 
- Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel : A 
fende, battle or Kiirmiſh was 6 at an in 


n Knyghton, . en.  Walfogham, ET *n Rymer, 
e mid. b. 687, „Coden p. 363 


per than the younger. He made a ceffion to him for life t 


— dan 


in ſome degree by this enterprize, his cha- 
4; racer of courage, Which had ſuffered a little by the in- 
S24ͤ᷑̃ctvity of his reign, At laſt, the Engliſh and French 
7356. Fa ay > rg in earneſt of a laſting, de; but 


8 of . ICY 7, were content to eſtabliſh a truce. of wende 
A pears : Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtore: 
= tothe duke of Britanny, the latter in ſhe king, of Ne, 
| varre: m 
n ee ee eee | = 
1 11 | more 8 Richard ichard, * Was now a , widower, was 
1 8 aſſianced to Ifabella, the daughter of Charles. 8 - 
5 pPrinceſs was only ſeven years of age; but the king agreed 
18s ſo: unequal a match, chiefly that he might fortify 
Ro. — himſelf by this alliance, weint the enterprizes of bia 
| e gorornmng appeared 
4 Ade le, addifted 0 


= li. and difpated, in + idle hom... or in ee e to . 
1 | n, that revenue which | 


i 3 . 4 7 Feoillard, liv. 3. chap. 124, 125, 126. N b. 355+ 
= | is Nymer, vol. vii. . 320. t Ibid, p. $17, | 
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he neglec ed to preſerve from his birth and ſtation. 
nd Huntingdon, his half brothers, 

onfidents and favourites; and though he 

| 7otec "imſelf to them with fo profuſe an affec- ; 

12 425 r which be had farmerly been attached to | 
"the duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee, that every 

grace paſſed through their hands, and that the king had 
Jeiedpted himbif © mere cypher in the government. The 
ſmall regard, which the public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed 
FC 


5 een Kon ade 00 D anta 0 
ate conduct 3 and finding, | 


- honed! er eme. ee eee 
he determined to cultiyate his popularity with the nation, 
and F him in fa- 
vour and authority. He ſeldom appeared at court or in 
Feounell: Seer decked his opinion but in order to 
 diſapprove- of the meaſures: embraced by the king and 
his favourites: And he courted: the friendſhip of every 
man, whom diſappointment or private mu Lens; had 

rendered an enemy to the adminiſtration. ' The long 
_ truce with Fic e wh che Fig who 


breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile nation; and 


| Gloceſter' took care to encourage all dhe vulgar preju- 
dices, which prevailed on this bject. | 


8 9 


.. foul hae dge= | 


| nerateddo much fron the heroic virtuerby whit hig father F 
and his grandfather were diſtinguiſhed: ' The military 
men were inflamed with a deſire of war, when they heard 
him talk of the ſignal victories formerly obtained, and of: 
the eaſy prey which might be made of French riches. 
by the ſuperior'valour of the Engliſh: The populace rea- 
dily embraced the ſame ſentiments: And all men ex: 
claimed, that this prince, whoſe counſels were ſo much 
neglected, was the true ſupport of Engliſh honour, and 
alone able to raiſe the nation to its former power and 
ſplendor. His great abilities, his popular manners, his 


8 primer n his immenſe riches, his high office of 


le aſſiſted by 


" ; all theſe advantages, not a li 


bis want nd court-favour, 'gave him a mighty authority in 
the kingdom, and rendered him formidable 1 to Harm | 
and his miniſters. 18 5 
FzolssAxD x, a contemporary v td a 5 


tial, but whoſe credit is ſomewhat impaired by his want 
of exactneſs in material facts, ſcribes to the duke of 


Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were totally _ 5 
incompatible with the government and domeſtic tranquil- 
lity of the nation. According to that hiſtorian,” he pro- 


poſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 


whom Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to give him 
immediate poſſeſſion of the throne, by the depoſition of a 
prince, ſo unworthy of power and authority: And when 


Mortimer declined this project, he reſolved to make a 


| 22 of the S between himſelf, his two bro: 


ndel; and entirely to diſ- 
poſſeſs Richard of the crown.” The king it is ſaid, being 


informed of nene e either his own ruin : 


8 . {I £4 9115 4 =o * 5 Jer <3 1 | 
v Rymer; vol, vii 1 7. 7. 152. „ L.. 4. ret. : 
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a haſty blow, mee the ee. deftruRive 


ps wang This is certain, that Gloceſter, by his o.ön 


| the king's perſon ee e had deliberated con- 


Ineſs of throwing off allegiance to him; 
and even bond part in a ſecret conference, where his de- 

poſition was propoſed and talked of, and determined 7: 
But it is reaſonable to think, that his ſchemes were not 
ſo far advanced as to make him think of putting im- 
mediately i in execution. The danger, probab was {til 


too diſtant to render a er ORE _ ye e 


for the ſecurity of government. 
8 Bur whatever opinion we may 1of the danger 

| fron Gloceſter's conſpiracies, his averſion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed; and that court, 


which had now a great influence over the king, puſhed 


him to provide for his own fafety, by puniſhing the trai- 
terous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment” againſt his 
former acts of violence revived; the ſenſe of his refrac- 


2 A 


tory and uncompliant behaviour was ſtill recent; and a 


man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal authority, 


and Who had murdered all the faithful ſervants of the 


4 king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
of renewing the ſame criminal enterprizes. The king's 


precipitate temper: admitted of no deliberation: He or- 


on board a ſhip which was lying in the river; and to be 
eee, eee eee rj 


IN For Kee 
x Carton, Pp. nk, Tyra w . pary 3. n cords. b 
HE Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeſſion was genuine, and 
obtained without violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickhill, who 


brought i it over From Calais, Was tried on that account, and acquitted in the 


_ firſt parliament of Henry IV. when Gloceſter's party was prevalent, His ac- | 
_ guittal; hotwithſlanding his i innocence, may even Sp] an, moi 
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dne tines The malcontentez 45 ſuddenly deprived of 


their leaders, were aſtoniſhed, and overawed : And the 
- concurrence of the dukes of Lancaſter and York in thoſe 
ae gether with we ennie of Dey bad Rutland, 


eee eee eee OO 


= A Dalaas 3 famed ae Weſt: 
=: yith Sept. e and the king doubted not to find the peers, and 


fill -mote the commons, very compliant with his will. 


This houſe had in a former patliament given him very | 
ſenſible proofs of their attachment ; and the preſent 


ET ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him ſtill more aſ- 
5 ſured of a favourable election. As a farth 


of that aſſembly rendered afterwards ſtill more familiar to 
the nation. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever 
adds the king was pleaſed to dictate to them v: They an- 
nulled for ever the commiſſion which uſurped upon the 
royal authority, and declared it treaſonable to attempt, in 
any future period, the revival of any ſimilar commiſſion ©: 
Tbey abrogated all the acts, which attainted the king's 
- miniſters, and which that parliament who paſſed them, 
and the whole nation, had ſworn inviolably to maintain : 


|, - "And they declared the general-pardon then granted to be 


invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified by the 


free conſent of the ut Though Richard, after he re- 


be che government, and lay no e nan, 


4 reer fin 4. chap. go. Walling. 9. 354+ . ine, 
e pe V See note [EJ at che end e. 
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rther expedient 
> for that purpoſe, he is alſo ſaid to have employed the in- | 

ſluence of the ſheriffs; a practice which, though not un- 

| uſual, gave umbrage, but which the eſtabliſhed authority 


2 


to merit any conſideration. Even a particular pardon 


granted ſix years after to the earl of Arundel, was an- 


nulled by parliament ; on pretence; that it had been pro- 
_ cured by ſurprize, and that the king was not then fully 


acquainted wth the NE: of. guilt incurred by that no- 


diem | 
Wr commons wen entered an impeachment in 
itz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to 
E35 and accuſed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the king's 
miniſters, The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was 
protected by. the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the king was 
fatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed bim the _ 
dom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities . An appeal or 
accuſation was preſented againſt che duke of Gloceſtery.. 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer and Scrope, 
and they were accuſed of the ſame crimes which had been 
"imputed to the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance 
againſt the king in a hoſtile manner at Haringay- park. 
The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wiſely 
| confined all his defence to the pleading of both the gene- 


ral and particular pardon. of the King; but his plea being 
over- ruled, he was condemned, and executed. The 
earl of Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, 

was, on account of his ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned as 
to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſhment-in the Ille 


of Man. No new acts of treaſon were imputed to either 
of theſe noblemen. The only crimes, for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againft the crown, 


Which ſeemed to be obliterated, both by the diſtance of 
© Cotton, p. 36. . © * p.377. . ur. 4. clidp, 90. 
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1 6 "TY and by repeated. p pardons . The reaſons of this 
; wo method of proceeding, it is difficult to conjecture. The 4 
"IF" recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter ſeem certain from his own 
' confeſſion: But, perhaps, the king and miniſtry had not, 
7 at that time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of their 
| reality ; ; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and 
| Warwic, of any participation in them; perhaps, an en 
quiry into theſe conſpiracies would hive involved. in 
_ guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen, ho now concurred 
with the crown, and whom it was neceſſary to cover from 
all imputation; or perhaps, the king, according to the 
genius of that age, was. indifferent about. maintaining 
even the ee Nen of law and equity, and was only 
policitous by any means to enſure ſucceſs in theſe, proſe- 
8 | cutions. This point, [like many others in ancient hiſ- 
8 tory, we are obliged to leave altogether. undetermined, ; 
12 ts A WARRANT was iſſued to the earl Mareſchal, gover- | 
| Glocefier, + nor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Gloceſter, in 
order to his trial; but the governor returned for anſwer, 
that the duke had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortreſs. Nothing could be more ſuſpicious, from the 
1 _ © time, than the circumſtances of that prince's death; It 
=_ became immediately the general opinion, that he was 
= murdered by orders from his nephew: In the ſubſequent . 
Ol - no undoubted proofs were produced'in parliament, * 
A he had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers s: And 
titappeared, that the king, apprehenſive leſt the public rial 
EEE. and execution of ſo popular a prince, and ſo near a rela- 
tion, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had 
taken this baſe method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, : 
5 | _concealing, his revenge. upon him. Both parties, in 
"I | their ſucceflive triumphs, ſeem to have. had no farther 
| "SO, than that of retaliating upon their ee, 
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reel,” vol. il. part; 2. p. 968. from the meet, Nh . Gon, 
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3 13 F _ ve las e, " that, by i ER 4 ye LEY p. 
; indirey juſtified, as far as it Ky in tbeir power, al the Cond 
illegal violence of the oppoſite party. F 


Tuts ſeſſion concluded with the creation or. 3 | 
ment of ſeveral peers : The earl of Derby was made duke. 
of Hereford; the earl of Rutland; duke of Albemarle; 
the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of Hunting- 
don; duke of Exeter; the earl of Nottingham, duke of 
Norfolk ; the earl of Somerſet, marquis of Dorſet; lord 


Spencer, earl of Gloceſter; Ralph Nevil, earl of Welt- | 


moreland ; Thomas Piercy, ear] of Worceſter; ; William 
Serope, earl of Wiltſhire D. The parliament, after a 
ſeſſion of twelve days, was adjourned to Sbrewibury. 
The king, before the departure of the members, exacted 
from them an oath fot the perpetual maintenance and eſta- 
bliſhment of all their acts; an oath, ſimilar to that Which 
had formerly en required by the duke of Gloceſter and 


bis nol 2 N bad bong Er ſo vain and 


fruitleſs, 
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now . 15 0 ae wr il Kale ee 4 2308. 
at Shrewſbury. So anxious was Richard. for the ſecurity ** 


of theſe acts, that he obliged the lords and commons to 


ſwear ane w to them on the croſs of Canterbury ! ; and 
he ſoon after procured a bull from the pope, by which 
they were, as he imagined, perpetually ſecured and efta- 
bliſhed *. The parliament, on the other hand, conferred 

on him for fe the duties on wool, wool-fells, and lea- 
ther, and granted him beſides, a ſubſidy of one tenth and 

a half, and one fifteenth-and a half. They alſo reverſed 
the attainder of Treſilian and the other judges ; and with 
the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the an- 


ſwers, for which theſe Ns mag been impeached, | 1 
d Cotton, b 370, 57. 8925 "i Op þ Ibid, e. 1. Wh; | * wan : f Toh 2 
385. 5 „„ | FS EE 
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A juſt and legal !: And the 


: Every. thing is in fluQtuation, and movement: One 


ſingular and unex 
the parliament. ONE et BY 


Buſſey, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, Robert Teyne,, Hepry Chelmeſwike, 


HISTORY on 1 8 % 6, 


£ carried ſo far their re- 

troſpect as to reverſe, on the petition of lord Spencer, : 
earl of Gloceſter, the attainder pronounced. againſt the; 
two Spencers i in the reign of Edward II . Tbe anci 


hiſtory of England.i is nothing but @ catalogue « of reverſals + ; 


tion is continually undoing what was eſtabliſhed: by an- 
other: And the multiplied oaths, which each party 
ted for the ſecurity of the proſent ads, var e, 


| petual gonſciquineſs of their inſtability. 


Tus parliament, before the BY were Aale, r 
committee of twelve lords an fix commoners , whom 
they inveſted with, the whole power. both. of lords and 
commons, and endowed. with. full authority to finiſh all 


buſineſs, which Had been Jaid,. before the houſes, and 


which they bad not Had leiſure to bring to a concluſion 2. 


This was an unuſual conceſſion ; and though. it was li- 
5 mited in the object, might, either | 


imme iately or as * 
precedent, have proved dangerous to the conſtitution 3-4 
But the cauſe of that ce e meaſure was an event 


Ar rxk the 9 of duke: WE cad 
the heads of that party, a miſunderſtanding broke out 


— 


3 


* SY 


25 
. 


| among thoſe noblemen, who had, joined in, the proſecu- 


tion; and the king wanted either authority ſufficient 9 : 
appeaſe. it, or. foreſight to prevent it. The duke of N 


ford appeared in pprliament,.: and accuſed the duke of Ner- 5 | 


I Statutes at large, 21 Rich. . 1 8785 m Cotton, 5. 573. 855 * 8 e 3 
n The names of the commiſſioners were the 'dvkes of Ls of 120 er 


Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the marquiz ef Dorst, [the grief — 


Saliſbury, Northumberland, . Gloceſter, Wincheſter, And Wiltthire,. Joba 1 


and-John Golofre, It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancafter always 8 
concurred with the reſt in all their proceedings, even in the bazithment of, 

his ſon, which was afterwards ſo much complained off. 1 
» Cotton, Pe 372. Walkog, „„ 735 Rt, "ol 
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| | Fo, Norfolk" — the charge, gave 
Hereford the He, and offered to prove his on innocenee by ß; 
duel. The challenge was accepted: The time and place 
; of combat ee PAI A as: the een 'of 5. ins | 3 
legiſtarive meſs OY Herein it m a | 
able to delegate their power to a committee, than to pro- 
long tlie ſeſſion beyond the uſual time which e 
emen convenience had preſcaibed to ĩt 7 
Tux duke: of Hereford was certainly very little FREY | 
in the point f honour, when he revealed a private cons ' 7 
eg to the, ruin of che pres 2 had entruſted + 
| dike-of-Notfollc' e e 
But Norfolk had in theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal 
1 neglect of honour, which brings him entirely on a level 
With his antagoniſt. Though he had publickly joined 
Wich the duke of Gloceſter and that party in all the for- 
mer acts of violence againſt the king; and his name 
ſtands among the appellants who accuſed the duke of Ire- = 
| land and the other miniſters : 5 Let Was he not 'aſhamed _ | 1 "of 
publicly to impeach his former afſociates for the err 
erimes, which he had concurred with them in commits 2 1 >: 
| ting; and bis nathe encreaſes the liſt of thoſe appellagts 
5 who brought” them to # trial. Such were che principle 
| and practices of thoſe ancient knights and barons during | | 
| the Lr ele. nb de ariſtocratieal goverr nt, and tho 
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{bunch p. 372. e e vol. i, 5. 498 885 3 
I In the firſt year of Henry VI. when the-authorit of. e 3 
| great, and when thi aſſembly could lealt be foſpected f Tying vader ve bs 
5 lence, a like conceſſion was made to the privy 2 e like en of oO £ 5 
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f- truth and fight were ap⸗ 
pointed at Coventry before the king: All the nobility. of 
2398. England- bandied into parties, and adhered either to the 
done duke or the other: The whole nation was held in 


ſhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom ; aſſigning one 
country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which, he declar- 
_ ed perpetual, and en that of Herefori 
_— limited to ten years. i 
. - {HEREFORD was hin AFR e . 
=. of temper ;: and he behaved: himſelf with ſo much ſub- 
3 _— miſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, that the king, be- 
fre his departure, promiſed to ſhorten. the term of his 
XZ _ exile four years; and he alſo granted him letters patent, 


=. by which he was empowered, i in caſe any inheritance 
W_ | ſhould in the interval acerue to him, to. enter immedi- 


Fd 


1 till his return 
of H 


| 5 Hereford. affair. No ſooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than 


and | kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had entered 


7 W a REES ; * 
1 Cotto, P- 380. Welkaghap, . 356.7 8 85 : 


fuſpence with regard to the event: But when the two 
champions appeared in the field, aceoutered for the com- 
_ bay the king interpoſed, to prevent both the preſent ef- 
fuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the future conſequences. 
of the quarrel. By the advice and authority of the parli- 
amentaàry commiſſioners, he ſtopped the duel; and to 


ately in paſſeſſion, om. to e the as of homage 


Weide Tux weakneſs. and AuQuation of Richard's ans h, 
duke of appear no Where more evident than in the conduct of this bh, 


the king s jealouſy of the power and riches of that family 

_ revived; and he was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's death, 
he had only removed a. counterpoize to the Lancaſtrian 
intereſt, which was now become formidable to his crown 


„into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of the duke of 
8 Vas, uncle to he French king, he determined to pre- | 


— 
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| vent 
* 1 : N 
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1 unden ar an 4 ame „ 1e (net e 2 p. 
extend the intereſt of his couſtt? into foreign countries 
and he ſent over the earl of Saliſbury: to Paris with a 1399. 
commiſſion for that purpoſe. The death of the duke of 34 Fed, 
5 Lancaſter, which happened ſoon after, called upon Nn Py 
to take new reſolutions with regard to that opulent ſuc — 
cCeſſion. The preſent duke, in conſequence of che king's 
patent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the oſtate and ju- 
riſdictions of his father: But Richard, afraid of firength= © | 
ening the hands of a man, whom he had already ſo much © ß 
_ offended, applied to the parliamentary commiſſioners, and 55 . 
perſuaded them; that this affair was but an appendage to 
that buſineſs; which the parliament had delegated to a 
them. By their authority, he revoked his letters patent, : 
and retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lancaſter: And by 
the ſame authority, he ſeized and tried the duke's attor=  -, - 
ney, who had procured. and inſiſted on the letters, and he 
had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing | 
that truſt to his maſter . A moſt extravagant act ß 
power! even though the king changed, in fayour of the 
attorney,” the penalty of death into that of baniſument. 
Hxxax, the new duke of Lancaſter, had acquired, by 1 
his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of the public; 'and - 
having ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels in Li- 
thuania, he had joined to his other praiſes thoſe of piety 
and valour, virtues which have at all times a great influ- 
_ ence over mankind, and were, daring thoſe ages, the 
qualities chiefiy held in eſtimation :. He was Connected 


with moſt of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or 3 5 


friendſbip; and as the injury, done him by the king, 3 
might in its conſequences affect all of chem, he eaſilij7ß 
brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take part 

in his reſentment. The people, who muſt have an ob- 

jest of affection, who found nothing in the king s perſon, 


© Tyree), vol. il. part 2. . 991, fromthe recgns 15 5 1 Walſng- | 
n 343. 1 „ 
iv 3 | | * which 
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„ HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


0 Aa r. . Joye or reyere, and who, were even dif- 
BE. gukted wich many parts of his conduct s, (eaſily transfer- 
Y red to Henry that attachment, which the death of the 
duke of Gloceſter had left without any fixed direction. 
lis misfortunes were lamented ; the injuſtice, which he 
nad ſuffered, was complained of; and all men turned 

tdteir eyes towards him, as the only perſon that could re- 
—_—_ :.. crievetho kan honour al nb anti, oe te Mane 

_ abuſes in the government, 

0 Paturn.of , WII ſuch were the difpolitions of the 5 
1 1 55 e the imprudence to embark for Ireland, We 
- - to revenge the death of his couſin, Rogen earl of Marche, 
we preſumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been 

= Nain in a ſkirmiſh by the natives; and he thereby left 

5 ar udp ue - gg eee 

> "Nam. wo. axetim | 

were the bes of Canterbury and the young earl of 

Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenſpur i in 

1 Voorkſhire; and was immediately joined by the earls of 
= Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt po- 
= tent barons in England. He here took a ſolemn oath, 
=  _that he had no other purpoſe i in this invaſion,” than to re- 
= 5 OF cover the dutchy of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detainec 
= him; and he invited all his friends in England, a. all 
Iovers of their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable 
5 and moderate pretenſion, Every place was in commo- 
5 "0 es Eater en: flew. to arms: 


„„ % 

3 EE Clocetter and his party: They were obliged to pay him money, before he 

1 - would allow them to enjoy the benefit of the indemnity; and in the articles 

=_— of charge againſt bim, it is afſerted, that the payment. of one fine did not ſuf- | 
„„ 0 I is indeed likely, that his miniſters would abuſe the power put into 

1 their hands; and this grievance extended to very many people. Hiſtorians | 

| P in repreſeating 1 my . as a Sq oppreſiop, hoy # Otrerburns, 
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2 diſcovered the rongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpoſi- © 11 A P, 
How? to mutiny and rebellion”: And Henry's, army, en- eee 
creaſing on every day's march, ſoon amounted to the num- 139% 
op of 60,000 combatants, | 
TI duke of York was left guardian. of the realm; Aeg in- 
a to which his birth intitled him, but which both . OO 
lender abilities, and his natural connexions with the 
duke of Lancaſter, rendered him utterly incapable. of 0 
filling in ſuch a dangerous « emergency. Such of the chief 
nobility, as were attached to the crown, and could either 
| have ſeconded. the guardian's good intentions, or have 
overawed his infidelity, had attended the king into Ireland ; = 
and the efforts of Richard's friends were every where 
more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke of 
: Vork, however, appointed the rendezyous of his forces 
| at St. Albans, and ſoon aſſembled an army of 40,000 Fo 
men; but found them entirely deſtitute of zeal and at- __ . 
tachment to the 50 I cauſe, and more inclined to join 
the party of the rf He hearkened therefore very rea- 
dily to a meſſag ok Henry, who entreated him not to 
oppoſe a loyal and humble füpplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony ; and the guardian even declared pub- 
liely that he would ſecond his nephew in ſo reaſonable a 
requeſt. * His army embraced with acclamations the fame 
meaſures; and the duke of Lancaſter, reinforced by them, 
: was now entirely maſter of the kingdom, He haſtened 1 
= to Briſtol, into which ſome of the king's miniſters had - 
5  throwp themſelves; and ſoon obliging that place to ſur- 1 
render, he yielded to the popular wiſhes, and without 
giving them a trial, ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir Wt. 
John Buſſy, and Sir Henry Green, whom. he there mob 7 
| priſoners, to be led to immediate execution. 
Tut king, receiving intelligence of this invaſion and * 
; '  infurteRtion, haſtened over from Ireland, and landed in 
L | erg Haven with Aa * of 20,000 men: But even 
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2 . A P. this army, 0 much inferiot to the enemy, was either 
overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, or 
ſeized with the ſame ſpirit of diſaffection: and they gradu- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ay deſerted him, till he found that he had not above 


boo men, who followed his ſtandard. It appeared, 
= therefore, veceſſary to retire fecretly from this ſmall body, 
Which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger; and he fled 
to the iſle of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to embark ei- 
ther for Ireland or France, and there await the favourable 
opportunities, which the return of his ſubjects to a ſenſe 
of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, | would probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible | 
of this danger, ſent to him the earl of Northumberland 
with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion ; 3 
and that nobleman, by treachery and falſe oaths, made 
himſelf maſter of the king's. perſon, and carried him to 


his enemy. at Flint Caſtle, Richard was conducted to 


London, by the duke of Lancaſter, who. was there re- 


| 
ceived with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 


It is pretended, that the recorder met him on the road; 


: and i in the name of the City, entreated him, for the pub- | 


lic ſafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents 
who were priſoners v ; but the duke prudently determined 


to make many others participate in his guilt, before he - 


would proceed to thoſe extremities, * F or this purpoſe, 5 
he iſſued writs of election in the king s name, and ap- 


pointed the immediate 9 of a . at Wel. 2 


minſter, © 
Sven of the peers, as were walt devoted. to the ns 


were either fled or impriſoned; and no opponents, even 5 


among the barons, dared to appear againſt Henry, amidſt 
that ſcene of outrage and vivlence, Which commonly at- 


tends revolutions, more eſpecial ly in England during thoſe 
89152 . It i is alſo 75 to q ine ting a ef 
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commons, elected. during this u iverſal ferm xt; and; ig C BA l. | 
triumph of the Lancaſtrian party, adde — WAI. 
attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſecand every ſug- 1199+ 4 
geſtion of their leaders. That order, being as yet of too 
little weight to ſtem the torrent, was always carried along 
with it, agd ſerved only to encreafe the violence, which | 
the public intereſt required it ſhould endeayour to con- 
troul. The duke of Lancaſter therefore, ſenſible that he eee | 
would be entirely maſter, began to carry his views to a 
_ crown. itſelf z and he deliberated with his partizans con- 
| cerning the moſt proper means of effecting his daring 
purpoſe. He firſt extorted a reſignation from Richard * ; 
but as he knew, that this deed would plainly ene 
reſult of force and fear, he alſo propoſed, notwithſtand=28th Sepe, 
ing the danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſte- 
rity, to have him ſolemnly depoſed in parliament for his 
pretended tyranny and miſconduct. A charge, conſiſting 
of thirty-three articles, was 2 up wink 
him, and preſented to that aſſembly v. 3 | 
Ix we examine theſe articles, which. are . with 
extreme acrimony againſt Richard, we ſhall find, that, 
except ſome raſh ſpeeches which-are- imputed to him * 
and of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid to have. paſſed. in 
private converſation, we may reaſonably entertain ſome 
doubt; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent conduct during the two laſt years of his reign, 
and naturally divides itſelf into two principal heads. The 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is the revenge, which he took 
on the princes and great barons, who had formerly uſurp- 
ed, and {till perſevered in controuling and threatening, his 
authority; the ſecond is the violation of the laws and 
general privileges of his people. But the former, how- 
oye, irregular in many of its ſtance Was fully 


3 Knyghton, b. 2744. Otterburne, p. 212. 1 Tyrrel, vol. iti, 
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5 5 | ee ee which eee e ee 
during their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him 


— 
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We or we "The webs of wann ene 


e ee wich the king bimfelf 5 formerly 
Tas him. The murder of Gloceſter (for the ſecret 


| however merited, of that prince, certainly de- 


" ſerves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not 


any precedent, and implied not any uſurped or arbitrary 
power of the crown, which could juſtly give umbrage to 
the people. It really proceeded from a defect of pow 
in the king, rather than from his ambition; and proves, 


— inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution; he 


gur not even. * e neceſſary 6 the Tr 
- ConcxnninG Ps Ke head of eee. as. 


| inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anſwered 


by! him or his friends; it is more difficult to form a judg- . 


ment. The greateſt part of theſe grievances, imputed to 


Richard, ſeems to be the exertion of arbitrary preroga- 
tives; ſueh as the diſpenſing power *, levying purvey- 
ance Þ, emp AE SER V apl. extorting loans , 


ns from law-ſuits*.; prerogatives, ich, 
nnn had often been exerciſed by 


his predeceſſors, and ftil} continued to be fo by his ſuc- 
- ceffors; But whether his irregular acts of this kind were | 


more frequent, and injudicious, and violent than. uſual, 


or were only laid hold of and more exaggerated, by the 
. faftions, to which the weakneſs of his reign bad. given | 
Mee « we are not able at this diſtance to o determine with_. 
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y confiſts of general facts, was framed by Richard's 


. ts charge them with diſmes and fifteens, 1 3 
den is bis own perſon. Theſe words u more allude to che praftice af hit 
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father: Hens not accuſed of having impoſed one atbitraty ym. -\ 1 Ol 
tax, without: conſent. of parliament, during his whole . 


Scarcely a year paſſed during the reign: of Ed- 
ward, which 1 was free from complaints with regard to this 
dangerous exertion. of authority. But, perhaps, the aſ- 
cendant, which Edward had acquired over his people, to- 


gether with. his great prudence, enabled him to make a 1 3203 
_ uſe very advantageous to his ſubjects of this and other 


arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller grie- 
vance in his hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in tholse 


of his grandſon. This is a point, which'it would be raſh 
for- us. to decide poſitively on either ſide ; but it is certain, 


that a charge, drawn up by the duke of Lancaſter, and 
aſſented to by a parliament, ſituated in theſe circum- 
ſtances, forms no manner of preſumptidn with regard to 
the unuſual irregularity or e of en m_— ö 


| in this particulars. 


- Wren the chaos det Richard was profengad to the 


3 though it was liable, almoſt in every article, 


to objections, it was not canvaſſed, nor examined, nor 
diſputed in either houſe, and ſeemed to be received with 
univerſal approbation. One man alone, the biſhop of 
Carliſle, had the courage, amidft this general diſloyalty 


and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy maſter, 


and to plead his cauſe againſt all the power of the prevail- 


ing party. Though ſome topics, employed by chat vir- 


8 prelate, may ſeem to mmm | 


2 
2 We * oe Cotton, p . 7 the Nm, by his 8 ws | 


the commons, that they were gas bound to bim, and namely in  forearing 
no more 70 charge 


a: He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxes: Even the parli- 


EF? in the articles of his depoſition, though they complain of * 
taxes, affirm not, that they were dem ag or 85 1 9 dau | 
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tions; and ſuch intrepidity, as well as diſinte: 


counſel, and admitted of a remedy, more eaſy and ſalutary, 
than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution.” That even 


had they been much more violent and dangerous than 


they really were, they had chiefly proceeded from former 


examples of reſiſtance, which, making the prince ſenſible _ 


of his precarious ſituation, had obliged him to eſtabliſh. 


bis throne by irfegular and arbitrary expedierits. ” That 


a rebellious diſpoſition in ſubjects was the principal cauſe 


of tyranny in kings: Laws could never ſecure the ſubject, 


- which'did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign : | «1 


ind if the 


maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the baſis of 


the Engliſh government, were once rejected, the privi- 
leges, belonging to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead 


of being fortified by that licentiouſneſs, would thereby 
loſe the ſureſt foundation of their force and ſtability. 
tion of Edward II. far 
r could controul this 


That the parliamentary depo 


from making a precedeſit, whic 
maxim, was only an example of ſucceſsful violence; and 


it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo. 


_ often committed in the world, without eſtabliſhing prin- 


. which might juſtify and authorize them. That 


even that precedent, falſe and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the preſent exceſſes, which were ſo much 
greater, and which would entail diſtraction and iſery 
on the nation, to the lateſt paſterity. 


* 


Aneſs of 
behaviour, proves, that, whatever his ſpeculative principles 
were, his heart was elevated far above the meanneſs and 
abject ſubmiſſion of a Nlave. He repreſented to the parli- 
ament, that all the abuſes of government, which could 
juſtly be imputed to Richard, far from amounting to ty- 

ranny, were merely the refult of error, youth, or miſguided | 


34 That the ſuc- 8 
ww | 5 | ceſliong, ; 


3 
i 4 £1 


3 at Fee of the crown, was aw . invio- C 
late: The lineal heir 1 was placed on. the throne : And the 
people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience o 
him, of making atonement for the violence, which the 
had committed againſt his predeceſſor. That a deſeend- 
ant of Lionel, 'duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the | 
late duke of Lancaſter, had deen declared i in ' parliament 
ſucceſſor to the crown : He had left poſterity : And their 
title, however it might be overpowered by preſent force 
and faction, could never be obliterated from the minds of 
the people. That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone of 
the nation had overturned the well-eſtabliſhed throne of 
fo. good a prince as Richard; what bloody commotions 
muſt enſue, when the ſame 2 was united to the mo- 
tive of reſtoring the legal and undoubted heir to his 
authority? That the new government, intended to be 
eſtabliſned, would ſtand on no principle; and would 
ſcarcely retain any pretence, by which it could challenge 
the obedience of men of ſenſe” and virtue; That the 
claim of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs : as ſcarcely to deceive - 
the moſt ignorant of the populace : Conqueſt could ne- 
ver be pleaded by a rebel againſt his ſovereign: The 
conſent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not 
derived from conſent, but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; 
and however the nation might be juſtified, in depoſing 
the miſguided Richard, it could never have any reaſon for 
ſetting aſide his lawful heir and "ſucceſſor, who was 
plainly" innocent. And that the duke of amber would 
give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation, 
which might be expected from his future government, if 
he added, to the crime of his paſt" rebellion," the guilt of * 5 
excluding the family, which, both by right of blood, 
and by declaration of parliament, would, in caſe of Ri- 
chard's demiſe, or voluntary reſignation, have been re- 
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ceived as the undoubted heirs of the e A 
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WF A LL the circumſtances of this « event, compared to thoſe 
| een attended the late revolution in 1688, ſhow the 
95 ce. between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
ne vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, and a turbu- 
ent and barbarous ariſtocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremities of one faction into thoſe of another. 'This 
noble freedom of the biſhop of Carliſſe, inſtead of being 
_ applauded, was not ſo much as tolerated ; He was i imme- 
diately arreſted, by. order of the duke of Lancaſte "and 
ſent a priſoner 1 to. the abbey of St. Albans. by 0 Farther ; 
3 debate was attempted : | 1 Thirty-three long articles 
8 . . charge were, in one meeting, v voted againſt Richard 
=_ and. voted unanimouſly by. the 1 ers. and 2 | 
—_ who, a little before, had, vo untarily and unan nimouſly, 
=_ authorized thoſe very acts of violence, of which 45 y 
_w——= _ now. complained. That prince was depoſed by the {i uf⸗ 
—_ trages of both houſes ; and the throne being now yacant, 
=: © the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and. having eroſſed 
=—_ | bimſelf on the forehead, and on the breaſt, and called 
| — : upon the name of Chriſt i, he pronounced. theſe words, ; 
| *. = : 5 85 Which we ſhall tine in che or atis Hnguage, Fi | 
EF "reg ek 
=_— In the name of Fadber 1 ond Hob Ghoſt, + Hog f 
5 „ Lan fr, challenge this mae Fetz, 2 
3 Aſi hy right os ue blode, coming fro the gude þ 
—_ Henry therde, and thrage that right that God of bis gra ace 
eee, 
—_ - I the which rerume was in peynt to be ondone by 6 
me, and ondijing of the gude Janes b. So 
© ,* Int order to underſtand this ſpeech, it W be . 
5 . : Pes there was a' filly tory, received among ſome of — 
—_  ' Joweſt yulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancaſter, fon of | 
=—_ Henry Hf. wasre y the elder brother of Edward L.; * | 
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of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 


or by the parliament. The caſe is the ſame with regard” 


to his right of conqueſt: He was a ſubject ee 75 1 


led againſt his ſovereign: He entered the kingdom 


a retinue of no more than ſixty. perſons: He could: . 


therefore be the conqueror of England; and this right is 


accordingly inſinuated, not avowed. Still there ia a third ; | 
claim, derived from his merits in ſaving the natiom from 


tyranny and oppreffion; and this claim is alfo infinuated: 
But as it ſeemed, by its nature, better calculated as 4 
reaſon for his being elected king by a free choice, than ſor 


giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſion, be dürft not... 


ſpeak. openly. even on this head; and to obviate any na- 


tion of election, he challenges the crown as his due, ei- 
ther by acquiſition or inhetitance. The whole forme 


ſuch z picee of jargon and nonſenſe, as is almot without 


example : No objection however was made to it in parlia- © 5 
ment: The unanimous voice of lords and commons Al, 


placed; Henry on the throne: He became king, nobody 
could tell how or wherefore: The title of the hauſe f 
Marche, formerly recognized by parliament, was neither 
invalidated nor;repealed ; but paſſed oyer in total Mence:+” 
And as a concern for the liberties: of che people ſeems ta 
have had no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe: 
of the government, as well as all their other pr 2 


made him the true heir of the monarchy; and 
it iy bee inſinuated in Henry's fpeech : But the ab- 
ſurdity was too groſs to be openly avowed either by him, 


was left preciſely on the ſame footing as ALL _ Wi 


Henry having, when be claimed the crown; hoppel 2. 
ſome obſcure hint concerning conqueſt, which it was, 
a might 22 2. privileges, he. foon. alter 
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. was the only circumſtance, 8 ſhall And n 


or common ſenſe, in allchb@granſaQtions, | Aa den ot 10 
| | „ 104” 


5 5 lence of conduct, and Keane rude notions of civil go-!! 
vernment. The depoſition of Richard. diſſolved. the 


parliament: It was neceſfary to ſummon a new one: 
And Henry, in ſix days after, called together, without 
any new election, the ſame members; and this aſſembly 
| he, denominated a new parliament. They were employed - 
in the uſual; taſk of reverſing every deed; of the oppoſite: 
party; : All ithe acts of the laſt parliament of Richard, 
which had been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal 
eee ene A the acts, which had paſſed in 


the parliament where Gloceſter prevailed,” and which bad ; 


been abrogatec 


by Richard, were ane w eſtabliſhed 1 


The anſwers of Treſilian, and the other judges, . 


a parliament had annulled, but which a new parliament 1 
and new judges had approved, here received a ſecond con- 


| damnation. {+ The peers, who had aceufell Glocefter, 
Arundel and Warwic, and ho had received higher e | 


for that piece of ſervice,” were all of them degraded from 
their ne dignities: Even the practice of proſecuting ap- 
peals in parliament was wholly. aboliſhed; and trials 


5 were reſtored. to the courſe of common law o. The nas 


tural effect of this conduct was to render the people giddy - 7. 
with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to | make 
them loſe all notions: OR: _ S in che meaſures 
ol; government. ba Sat Tg. WA 
Tux earl: of Nen ee 1 a 3 in . 5 
houſe.of peers, py regard to the unhappy prince whom . 
thiy ha d depoſed. "9 Sarge thei, wn, aer get 70 
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finee Hetiry was reſolved to Ipafe his life. They unani- 


chem, the moſt inconſitehit with a prudent ecotomys ,, 
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ing for the future treatment ” kim ef HA Fi ” 


2 


\ 1 give the! 


mouſhy replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned under a f. oy 
Ee gu, in ge Necret Plates, and WPuld br dejrived = 


of all commerce with any of His friends or partizans. 1 / 
It was eaſy to foreſee, that he would not long termain 8] s 


alive in the hands of fuch barbarous and ſanguinary ene- 

mies. Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner n Murdet / 1 

Which he was murdered. It was long the prevailing opi- he kiss. 

nion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his guards fel! ll 

upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was confined OP 

and diſpatched him with their halberts. But it is more EE 

probable, that he was ſtarved to death in priſonz tt 

after all ſuſtenance was denied him, ' he prolonged his 

_ unhappy life, it is ſaid, for a fortnight, before he reached = 

the end of his miſeries. This account is more conſiſtent 

with the ſtory, that his body was expoſed in public, and _ 

that no marks of violence were obſerved upon it, He 

died in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- 

third of his reign. He left no > poſterity, either W 1 

mate or illegitimate. * ä 
Al the writers, who have tranſmitted tö ts the His chiracs - | "lf 

hiſtory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lan- 


cCaſtrian princes; and candor requires, that we ſhould. 


not give entire credit to the reproaches, which they have | 

' thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper Z 
- allowarices, he ſtill appears to have been a weak princc« 
and unfit for government, leſs for want of natural 1—— 2 — 
and capacity, than of ſolid juggment ind a good educ; 

tion. He was violent in his temper; profuſe in his ex 2 
pendes; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence ; 580 00 to 1 
favourites; and addicted to pleaſure: "Paſſions, Aff f 


and conſequently dangerous in a limited and mixed go; 
vernment. Had he Poſſefſed the talents of Saining, „ 
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3 8 Sg r. gil n more thoſe of over- awing, his 3 e he might 
* AI 4 have eſcaped all the misfortunes of his reign, and been 


Y 5 I” allowed to carry much farther his oppreſſions over the 
pʒäeople, if he really were guilty of any, without their 1 
_ 1 daring to rebel, or even to murmur againſt him. But N 
A when the grandees were tempted, by his want of price. | 
A © * dence and of vigour, to reſiſt his authority, and execute | 
ttse moſt violent enterprizes upon him, he was naturally 
led to ſeek for an opportunity of retaliation; juſtice was x 
nneglected; the lives of the chief nobility were ſacrificed ; | 

1 and all theſe enormities ſeem to have proceeded leſs from | 
_ a ſcttled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from | 
: | the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's 


5 ſituation. The manners indeed of the age were the chief 
| ſource of ſuch violence: Laws, Which were feebly exe 
cCuted in peaceable times, loſt all their authority during 
DE public convulſions : Both parties were alike guilty: Or 
if any difference may be remarked between them, we hall 
find, that the authority of the crown, being more legal, 
Was commonly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs deſpe- 

rate extremities, than was thay of the ariſtocracy, | 


Om comparing the conduct and events of this reign,” 
5 2 thoſe of the preceding, we ſhall find equal reaſon 
to admire Edward, and to blame Richard; but the cir- 
cumſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, will not lie in the ſtrict 
regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
Pine of ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, 
ſeerns to have been more moderate in this reſpect than the 
other. Every parliament, aſſembled during the reign of 
Ecard, remonſtrates againſt the exertion of ſome arbi- 
trrary prerogative or other: We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the aſſem- 
bling of his laſt parliament, which was ſummoned by his 
inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 
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thelr: 3 during the time of the 3 TO ES con- 50. 1. 20 b. 
vulſions, and whoſe teſtimony muſt therefore have, ON Lat; 
that account, much leſs authority with every equitable 599. | 
Judge 9 „ Both theſe princes experienced the encroach- 
ments of the Great upon their authority. Edward, re- 


duced to neceſſtties, was obliged to make an expreſs | 
bargain with his parliament; and to fell ſome of his pre- 
rogatives: for preſent ſupply; but as they were acquainted 
with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 


mand any exorbitant conceſſions, or ſuch as were incom- 


patible with regal and ſovereign power: The weakneſs of 
Richard tempted the parljament to extort a commiſſion, 
which, in a manner; dethroned the prince, and transfer- 
red the ſceptre into the hands of the nobility. The 
event of 1 theſe encroachments was al ſo ſuitable to the cha- 
rater of each. Edward had no ſooner got the ſupply, 
than he departed from the engagements, which had in- 
duced -the parliament” to grant it; he openly. told his 
people, that he had but di//5mbled with them when he 


| ſeemed to make them theſe conceſſions ;. and he reſumed 
and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, becauſe 


he was detected in eonſulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, ' 


found his barons immediately i in arms againſt him; was 


deprived of his liberty; ſaw his "I te miniſters, 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or baniſhed and at- 


tainted ; and was obliged" to give way to all this violence. 


There cannot be a more remarkable oppoſition between 
the fortunes of two princes : It were happy for ſociety, 


eaſures which men embrace ; and not ra- 


ther gathers Ufferent degrees of prudence and n 
wich which theſe pres are, prported... 
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Turxx was a ſenſible decay df 

duzine this period. The diſguſt, | 
| | ceived | from the numerous uſurpations' b | 
} IN "IS wee. Rome me, and of their own clergy, had weaned the king | 
KC 25 a very much from ſuperſtition; and ſtrong ſymptoms ap- . 
3 peared, from time to time, of a general defire to ſhake | 
* 3 of ties adage of 1 ky 9 1 f 
e cightren, to whom'Richard's lag parliament'de- Bf 
A legated their whole power, there is not the name of one | 
3 ceeleliltic to be fo und ; a neglect hich is-almoſt with- a 
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BS. foon found principles and tenets and li 95 whil ch * 
1 * 5 i could juſlify and ſupport itſelf,» John Wicklitfe, a 1 ſe- 
A cular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the lat 
bv» Edward III. to ſpread the doctrine of re 
=: - - hiediſcourſes, ſermiens arid writings ; 3. ; and. 
1 wo 2 ; Keile among thoſe of all nd 
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ſeems to have been a man of 
Vu bes the honour of bein I tlie 
4 _ publicly called in que! | 
Ee 355 . univerfally paſſed for certain and u | 
BELT many ages. Wicht ffe him! 80 ; 7 
1 * 1 Wh received the name of Wickliffites; or Lolas, : 
1 3 £2 diſtinguiſhed by a great auſterity of life and; anne! 


EM 5 eſtcunifinrice common 0 al 
1 . in any new; way, both becauſe men, who draw to "them 
3 bk - the attention of. the public, and Expo themſelves 8 to the 
EE 5 dium of great multitudes,” are obliged to be very guar ed 
s their conduct, and bebauſe few, who have 2 Aro! 


AY oe 0 ng 1 IE, ity. to | . pleaſure or buſineſs 4 i ; upon &6 . | 
= -  Seult and laborious. an "undertaking, The dsc 
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"chief. charaQterifti i is ſuperſtitiln. 


fam, wich thoſe wh ich, were. propagated by the reformers. 
in the fixteenth century He only carried ſome of them 
arth was done — che more ſober part of theſe re- 


vary antiquity, were. nearly the CF 


formers. - He denied the doctrine of the. real . 


the ſupremiicy. of the church of Rome, the merit of mo- 


naſtic Yows::. He maintained, that the ſcripture Was the 
ſole rule of faith; that the church was dependant on the 
ſtate; and ſhould be reſormed by it; that the clergy 
ought to poſſeſs ne begging friars were 4 
general nuiſance, and t not to be ſupported, 4 that 
a numerous ceremonies: of the church were hurtful. to 
true piety : He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that 
dominion was founded in grace, that every. thing was 
ſuhject to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were pre- 
n either to eternal falvation.or reprobation”. . From. 
22 of his doctrines, Wicklifte appears to have 
been ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and to have been 

the better qualihed to . 2 NN. "I 


Tut pro of theſe principles W m 
to the clergy ; ; and 2-bull was iſſued by. pope Gregory XI. 
dor taking Wiekliffe into cuſtody, and examining, into the , 
ſcope of his opinions * Courteney, biſhop. of London, 
cited. him before his tribunal 4 but the reformer. had now 


clefiaſtical juriſdiction. „ duke of Lakcafter,. "wha 


then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles * 


„ Wickliffe; and he made no ſer 


Pierey, the mareſchal,. to appear” openly: in court with ; 


him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial; 
Magen ſhould ſit in the biſhop's 
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in power than in inclination to puniſh this new hereſy, N 
which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions, and authority. 


ſecular arm whs authoriſed to ſupport orthodoxy; and the 
ecclefiaſtics endeavoured to ſupply the defect by an extra- 


ars ron 67 ENGLAND. 


preſence, while his ane iples were exarnined "Courteney - 
exclaimed againſt this inſult : The Londoners, thinking 
their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareſchal, 


who eſcaped from their hands with ſome difficulty 3 : 
And the populace, foon after, broke into the houſes' of | 
both theſe noblemen, threatened their perſons, 7 plun- 


dered their goods. The biſhop of London had Is merit 


of appeaſing their fury and reſentment. . 


Tun duke of Lancaſter, however, ſill eonfitined his 
protection to Wickliffe, during the minority « of Richard; 
and the principles of that reformer had ſo far propagated 
themſelves, that, when the pope ſent to Oxford a new 


bull againſt theſe doctrines, the univerſity deliberated r 


ſome time, whether they ſhould receive the bull; and they 
never took any vigorous meaſures in conſequence of the 
papal orders. Even the populace of London were at 
length brought 'to - itertain favourable ſentiments of this 


reformer: When he was Cited before a fynod at Lambeth, 


the mob- broke into the aſſembly, and fo overawed the 


prelates, who found both the people and the court againft 


them, that AE mee . e ee farther" cen= 
ſure. 5 2 . 72 
Tur clergy, 1 we may wal believe; were more 1 * 


But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the 


ordinary and unwarrantable artifice. In the year 138 1; 


there was an act paſſed, requiring ſheriffs to anion} th 
the preachers of hereſy and their abettors ; but this fta- 


tute had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained by the clergy, and 
had the ane of an enrolment without the conſent of 
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he commons.” mt the ſubſequent ſeſſion, che lower houſe 0 wa *. 


complained 
tention to bind themſelves to the prelates farther than 


their anceſtors had done before them; and required that 


the pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed, which was done 
\ accordingly”. But it is remarkable, that, notwithſtand- 


ing this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had ſo 
much art and influence, that the repeal was ſuppreſſed, 
and the act, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ſtatute book x: Though the clergy 


ſtill thought proper to keep it in reſerve, and not Vas Zoe 
to the immediate execution of it. 

But beſides this defect of power in the chünchg which 
ſaved Wickliffe, that reformer himſelf, notwithſtanding 
his enthuſiaſm,” ſeems not to hayè been actuated by the 
ſpirit of martyrdom; and in all ſubſequent trials before 
the prelates, he ſo explained away his doctrine by tor- 


tured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and in- 


offenſive . Moſt of his followers imitated his cautious 
diſpoſition, and: ſaved themſelves either by recantations or 
explanations. He died of a palſy in the year 1385 at his 
rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceſter; and 
the clergy, mortified that he ſhould have eſcaped their 
vengeance, took care, beſides aſſuring the people of his 
eternal damnation,” to repreſent his laſt diſtemper 'as a 
viſible judgment of heaven Ne you 2 75 on bows: of 
iro and'impietics *. 
Tux ptoſelytes, however, of Werlte opinions 6 
encreaſed in England : Some monkiſh writers repreſent 


the half of the kingdom as infected by thoſe principles: 


They were carried over to Bohemia by ſome youth of that 
e 8 dies vers at ae 4 won, the Ne 
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of this fraud; affirmed, that they had no in- 
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ſon; of the count of Geneva, who too the name of Cle- 
ment VII. and reſided at 
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pon LS a. "Ds ee part err in — 
. rel; and the zealous biſhop of Norwich, in particular, 
led over, in 1382, near 60, ooo bigots into Flanders 
againſt the Clementines; but after loſing a great part of 
nis followers, he returned with diſgrace into England“. 
Fauͤch pope, ſenſible, from this prevailing ſpirit among the 
_ vp people, that the kingdom, which once embraced his cauſe, | 
_ would always adhere to him, boldly maintained all the | 
pretenſions of his fee, and ſtood not much more in awe 

of the temporal ſovereigns, ang x a CP - 26h not 


* 


been endangered by a rival. 7 5 
Wr meet with this preamble to ew 5 Ade 
very beginning of this reign: * Whereas divers perſons of = 
©, ſmall garriſon of land or other poſſeſſions do make great 

< retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of others, in | 
* many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and ü 

- ©. other livery of one ſuit by year, taking again towards 
C them the value of the ſame livery or percaſe the double | 
value, by fuch covenant and aſſurance, that every of | 


e them ſhall maintain other in all“ quarrels, be they 
_ *© reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and 
C oppreſſion of the people, &c. This preamble con- 
tains a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom The 

. Taws had been ſo feebly executed, even during the long, 1 
active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that ene 0 

could truſt to their protection. Men openly aſſociated 
themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great man, for 

their mutual defence. They wore public badges, by 
Which their confederacy was diſtinguiſhed. ' They ſup- 
| ported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, : 

; murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chieftain WM 
was mere eee 10 . e and: their 

42 1 5 7, has 
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ar Hence the perpetual t diſorders, "FH! 
tions, and civil wars of thoſe times: Hence the ſmall re- 
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gard paid to a character or the opinſbn of the public: 
Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the ces 


and the danger which might have enſued from the too | 
great limitation of them. If the king had poſſeſſed no 
arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exer- | 


ciſed them, there muſt have: enſued an ablplute —— , 


in „ OTC 


"Onr. great miſchief, 1 thele confederacies; was . 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moſt enor- 


mous crimes. The parliament often endeayoured, in the 
laſt reign, 5 


it, They enacted, that no pardon for raßes or for mur 
der from keller prepenſe ſhould be valid, unleſs the crime 


were particularly ſpecified in it ®. There were alſo ”—_ ; 


other circumſtances required for the paſting any pardo 
of this kind : An excellent law ; but ill obſerved; like 


moſt 22 which thwart the. manners of the people, and 


the preyailing cuſſom of the times. - 
I is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe vol untary aſſociations 


| among the people, that the whole force of the feudal y. 


tem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the Engliſh had - 
nearly 1 returned in that particular to the ſame ſituation, i in 


which they ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. It was 


indeed impoſſible, that that ſyſtem could long ſubſiſt un- 


0 deprive the prince of this prerogative; but, 1 75 
in the preſent, they were content with an  abridgment of 


der the continual revolutions, to which landed property is+ 


every where ſubject, When the great feudal baronies 


were firſt erected, the lord lived i in opulence in the midſt 


of his vaſlals : He was in a ſituation to protect and che- 0 
riſh and defend them : The quality of patron naturally 
| united itſelf to that of ſuperior : And theſe two nee 
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ment during this ien was the creation of. pe 
Ent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt 

was advanced to the ie houſe of lords in this manner. 
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perſons : He had 300 i in his Kit-. 


5 and All the other offices were furniſhed in propof- 
1. muſt be remarked, that f . enormous _ 
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b . ©: E Ty b. kimſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no > ground of right] | 
but his preſent poſſeſſion ; a very precatious foundation, 


2399. which, by its very nature, . liable to be overthrown 
by every faction of the great, or prej judice of the people. 


CAITTEN oF ENGLAND: 


He had indeed a preſent advantage over his competitor: 


The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared 


in patliament heir tothe orown, was a boy of ſeven years 
of age * : His friends conſulted his ſafety by keeping ſi- 


lence with. regard to his title: Henry detained him and 
his younger brother in an honourable cuſtody 3 at Windſor 

caſtle: But he had reaſon to dread, chat, in proportion 
as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, eats ee 
to him the attachment of che people, and make them re- 
flect on the fraud, violence, apd-injuſtice, by which he 
had been excluded from the throne. 4 Many fayourable ; 
topics would occur in his behalf: He was a native of 
England]; poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the great- 
neſs and . alliances of his family however criminal the 
diepoſed monarch, this youth was entirely innocent; he | 
was of the ſame religion, and educated in the ſame man- 
ners with the people, and could not be governed by any 5 
ſeparate intereſt : Theſe views would all concur to favour 
his Yaim; and though-the abilities of the preſent prince 


-might ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly to 


be apprehended, that his authority, could wa Oy * 


| 2 to equal that of his predeceſſors. 


Henxy in his very firſt. parliament had a —— che | 
| Ads attending that ſtation, which he-had aſſumed, and 


the obſtacles which he would meet with in governing an 


unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and at pre- 
ſent inflamed with the reſentments, conſequent on ſuch: 
85 recent convulſions “ The peers, on their aſſembling, broke 
out into violent animoſities againſt each other; forty 
. the pledges of furious pres were en . : 


8 * paul, "at i. 5 55. 5 e 
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the PO of _ houſe Pa e 3 gave e mutual ef 
challenges ; 3 and liar and traitor reſounded from all quar- 
ters. The king had ſo much authority with theſe 
| doughty champions, as to prevent all the combats, which 


they threatened ;* but he was not able to bring them to 
a ppt t or to an e eee 


8 was not "ik Leu thc paſſions broke into 3 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and lor 4 


Spencer, who were now degraded from the reſpective titles 
of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloceſter, conferred 
on them by Richard, entered into a conſpiracy, together 
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with the carl, of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raiſing _ 


an inſurrection, and for ſeizing the king's perſon at Wind- 


ſor ;' but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of 
the lege He ſuddenly withdrew to London; and the 


conſpirators, who came to Windſor with a body of 50 


horſe, found that they had miſſed this blow, on which all 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended. Henry appeared, 


next day, at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 
20,000 men, moſtly drawn. from the city; and his ene- 


mies, unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed themſelves, with 


a view of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral counties, 
: which were the ſeat of their intereſt. . But the adherents 


of the king were hot in the purſuit, and every where op- 
poſed themſelves to their progreſs. The earls of Kent 
and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the citizens; 
and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, 
according to the cuſtom of the times n. The citizens of 
Briſtol treated Spencer and Lumley in the ſame manner. 


The earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir 


ae Sely, who were alſo taken Mer ſuffered 


3 Walkoghtm, p. 362. 8 pr OY AY I bids: : 


: death, 8 
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From Wenty. And When the quarteſs 'of t Ae unhappy 
men wete brought to London; no led chan elphteen bi- 
and thirty-two mitred abbots; joined the populace, 
Wich the moft indecefit e r 26M and 
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* "This infamous man, who: was ſoon; 
ug 75 the! ene t 
dy ſcenes, an 
ſeo. 1575 A; and he therefor 
| n reaſe, 'by: any hazardous Enkerprize, 
Aon rg enemies, 5 deve he was ei very wher 


believed to 
is father, 5 duke 
fer, and t oor 5 5 the prejudices 
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gence which had proceeded, not from a ſpirit of toleratiori 
plicity of the people, which had rendered them unfik 


trines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by any 555 . . 3 


his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by 
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added to thoſe diſmal ſcenes, which at that time were al- 


. 
op 


i 642 4 
were bi- gn "A I 


der enacted = ; an indul- 


in che Remich church, but from the ignoraner und bm. 
either for ſtarting or receiving any new or curious doc- 


rigorous penalties. But when the learning and genius of 
Wickliffe had once broken, in ſome meafure, the fetters 
of prejudice, the eccleſiaſtics called aloud for the puniſh 
ment of his diſciples ;/ afid the king, who was very little 


ſerupulous in his conduct, was eaſily induced to facrifice 


His principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the favour of i 
the church by that moſt effectual method, the gratifying o,. 
their yengeance againſt opponents. He engaged the par- 
liament to paſs a law for that purpoſe : It was/enated, 
that when any heretic, whs relapſed or refuſed to abjure - - 


op or his commiſfaries; he ſhould be committed 


> the flames by the civil magiſtrate before the whole „ 


people . This weapon did not long remain unemployed  __ = 
1 eee kes gn mn e eee 85 2 
cation of Canterbury z his eee re by Io 


houſe of peers; the kjng iſſued his writ for the execu- 


tion v»; and the unhappy man attoned for his efroneodus 1 
opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance *' 3 
of that kind in England; and thus one hortor more was 2-7. 


ready but too familiar to the people | 1 
Bux che utmoſt precaution. and -prudenc of 8 „„ 
cool not- ſhield him from thoſe aumerous inquiet ä 
which aſſailed him from every quarter. Phe connexions : T = 
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of Richard wich the royal family of France made he. 
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” them quickly to accommodate matters; and, Chaxles, con- 
tent with recovering his daughter from Henry's qd 


m15TORY. or ENGLAND; 7 
5 e exert its activity to recover his authority, or re, 
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enge his death 4; but though the confuſions in England 


| — the French to engage in ſome enterprize, by 


which they. might diſtreſs their ancient enemy, the greater 
confuſtons, which they x per ienced at home, 


laid aſide his preparations, and renewed the truce between 


the kingdoms . The attack of Guienne was: alſo an in- 


which the preſent factions, that 


| 1 among the French, obliged them to negledt. T The Gaſ, 


born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a prince 


country, e ec 


cons, affectionate to the memory of Richard, who was 


that had dethroned and murdered him; and the appear- 


_ ance of a French army on their frontiers, would probably 


h: ted them to change maſters . But the earl of 
Worceſter, arriving with ſome Engliſh troops, gave 


countenance to the eee 1 Henry, and overs wed 


to their aden at e The — row 


engaged by Richard's authority to acknowledge the pope 
of Rome; and they were ſenſible, that, if they ſubmitted 


to France, it would be neceflary for them to pay ol 


- ence to the pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught 
to deteſt as a ſchiſmatie. Their principles on this head 


* 
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InfurreQion. Tun revolution in a England W Hewitt aha beet 
Wales. ſion of an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour; or 


Glendourduy, deſcended. from the ancient ans ag of thas 


who! ws cloſely connefted with th new w king, and vhs 
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enjoyed-a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought cr 


che opportunity favourable for oppreſſing his neighbour, ME, 
andtaking poſſefion of his eftate *, * -Glendour, provoked 451. 


| at che injuſtice, and ſtill more at the indignity, recovered 
ion by the ſword ® : Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray vz 
| the Welſh took part with Glendour: A' troubleſome and 
tedious war was kindled, which Glendour long ſuftained 
by his valour and activity, aided by the natural ſtrength 
of the country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 
As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſly on 
all the Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche; 
and dir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led 
out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the 
Welſh chieftain: His troops were routed, and he was 
taken priſoner*: : At the ſame time, the earl himſelf, who 
Had been allowed to retire to his caftle of Wigmore, and 
"who, thouph'a'mere boy, took the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alſo + tne racers hands, and was carried by © 
him into Wales 7. As Henry dreaded and hated all the f- 
-mily of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in capti- 


vity and though that young nobleman was nearly allied 


to the Piercies; to whoſe affiſtance he himſelf had owed 
his erown, he refuſed to the earl of Northumberland we 
miſſion to treat of his ranſom with Glendour. 
Tu uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ſtood auth 
a long time with France, as well as the confuſion incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
make incurfions into England; and Henry, defirous of 
taking revenge upon them, but afraid of rendering by 
new. government "unpopular by requiring great ſupplies 
from his ſubjects, ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of 
the e peers, WOE the "OE and lad: TK nt them 
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and properties of men: And the peers here undertook, 
but voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition 1 againſt 


of his retainers . Henry conducted this army to Edin- 
burgh, of which he eaſily made himſelf maſter ; and he 
there ſummoned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 


13 138 


' : | 
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the principal nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into 
England, and committed deyaſtations on the northern 
counties. On his return home, he was overtaken by the 

- Piercies, at Homeldon on the borders of England, and a 
| fierce battle enſued, where the Scots were totally routed. 


of Fife, ſon of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 
Scottiſh king, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and 
Orkney, and many others of the gentry and nobility e. 
When Henry received intelligence of this victory, he 
ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ranſom his 
priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right, by 
the laws of war, received in that age. The king in- 


means to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; 
but by this 8 icy.] | 
rag r re nM 


2 75 Ryiner, . viii, _— 126. AD Ibid, 5. rg. 
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en gur. the ſtate of his affairs *, The military part of the fendal 
= conſtitution was now much decayed: There remained . 
ben only ſo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights 


1 Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number 


crown *. But finding that the Scots would neither 
| ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
hc on uſeleſs ne * ee 


„ "Je che S 5 Archibald 5 of nl 
f 4 at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of 


. Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner; as was Mordac earl 


tended to detain them, that he might be able by their 
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Tun obligations, which Henry had t North- ona e. ; 
umberland, were of a kind the moſt likely to produce — ; 
 ihgratitude on the one fide, and diſcontent on the other. 1 SE 
The ſovereign naturally became jealous of that power, Northum- 
which had advanced him to the throne ; and the ſubject ban 
was not eaſily ſatisfied in the returns which he thought | 
ſo. great a favour had merited. Though Henry, on his 
acceſſion, had beſtowed the office of conſtable on North- 
umberland for life *, and conferred other gifts on that 
family, theſe Wc were regarded as their due; the re- 
fuſal of any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The 
impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious diſpoſi- 
tion of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother of North- 
umberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that nobleman ; 
and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to ſeek re- 
venge, by overturning that throne, which he had at firſt 
eſtabliſhed. He entered into a correſpondence with Glen- 
dour: He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chieftain : He rouzed up all 
his partizans to arms; and ſuch unlimited authority at 
that time belonged to the great families, that the fame 
men, whom, a few years before, he had conducted againſt 
Richard, now followed his ſtandard in oppoſition to 
Henry, When war was ready to break out, Northum- 
berland was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwic; and 
ydung Piercy, taking the command of the troops, 8 5 
ed towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with 
thoſe of Glendour. The king had happily a ſmall army 
on foot, with which he had intended to act againſt the 
Scots'; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 
civil Wars, he inſtantly hurried down, that he might give. 
battle to the rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewl- 


1 before that nobleman was Joined by Glendour ; „ 
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= 2805 AP. 8 policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, | 
Cm made them haſten to a general engagement. 


Tus evening before the battle, Piercy ſent A mayifelty; 
to Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, ſet that 
prince at defiance, and in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances, 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reaſon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury, of which he had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſworn, 
upon the goſpels, before the earl of Northumberland, 
that he had no other intention than to recover poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain 
a faithful ſubject to king Richard, He aggravated his. 
guilt in firſt dethroning, then murdecing that Princes. 
and in uſurping on. the title of the houſe of Mortimer, to. 
whom, both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by. declarations of. 
- parliament, the throne, when vacant by Richard's demiſe, 7 
did of right belong. He complained of his cruel policy, 
in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom. he ought 
to regard as his ſovereign, to remain a captive: in the 
hands of his enemies, and in even refuſing to all his 
friends permiſſion. to treat of his ranſom, .. He charged. 
him again with perjury in loading the nation, with 77 
taxes, after having ſworn, that, without the utmoſt ne 
ceſſity, he would never levy any impoſitions upon them. 
And he reproached him with, the arts employed. in pre — 
curing favourable elections into parliament; arts, hich, , 
he himſelf had before imputed to Richard, and which he 
had made one chief reaſon of that prince 8 arraignment 
and depoſition *. This manifeſto was well calculated to 
inflame the quarrel between the partie 8 The, bravery of 


_ the two leaders promiſed an obſtinate engagement: And 


the equality of the armies, being each about 12,000 
men, a number which was not n by the 


1 , fl a6 CO 
5 8 commanders, : 


# 


8 


W 


expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight: His gallant 


| thirds _— nc 8 . The earls. of Worceſter- +, ll | 


=Y . * R * FOE 
rs, gave reaſon to expect a in of o 1 . | 


blood on both om and a rt N ue to the 8 


Le . „ 


Ws ſhall 8 1 battle i in tho. ages, where 23 
the ſhock was more terrible and more conſtant. Henry rout 


: # N. 
* 
4 
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fon, whoſe military atchievements became afterwards 
fo' famous, and who here performed his noviciate in 


arms, ſignalized himſelf on his father's footiteps, and 


even a wound; which he received on the face with an 


arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field . Piercy 


ſupported that renown, which he had acquired in many 55 
a bloody combat. And Douglas, his ancient enemy and 


now his friend, Rill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror 
and confuſion of the day. This nobleman performed 


feats of valour, which are almoſt incredible : - He ſeemed 
determined that the king of England ſhould fall that day by 


his arm: He ſought him all over the field of battle: And 


as Henty, either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perſon, or to encourage his on men by the belief of 
his preſence every where, had accoutered ſeveral captains 


in the royal garb, the ſword of Douglas rendered this ho- 


nour fatal to many . But while the armies were con- 


tending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by 


an unknown hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts 


prevailed. There are ſaid to have fallen that day on both 


ſides near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen; but 


the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the king's; the 
earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, 


Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Maſſey, Sir John Calverly. 
x thouſand private men periſhed, of whom two 


The former was be- 


W nn ig 7. Hall, fol 22. 
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breaſt a violent hatred againſt the enemy of their fami· 


| Chron, Otterbourne, f. 3. . Rymer, vol, yi . 353- £ 
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headed at Shrewſbury ; the latter was tr 0 ed with the 
courteſy, due to his rank and merit. = Kits 
'THrs earl of Northumberland, = ales —— _ 
his ſickneſs, had levyed a freſh army, and was on nis 
march to join his ſon; but being oppoſed by the earl * 
Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewſbury, 
he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with a ſmall retinue to 


-the king at York. — pretended, hat his ſole inten- 


tion in arming was to mediate between the parties; Hen- 
ry thought proper to accept of the apology, and eyen 
- . granted him a pargon for his offence :' All the other rebels 
' were treated with equal lenity ; and except the earl of 
Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, whg” we 


as the chief authors of the inſurreRioz on, en- 
gaged in this dangerous enterprize, \ haye pe- 


ſtd bythe hands of th ed 


1 e eee ee rt had 1. eee 


knew, that he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince, whoſe 
ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. 


It was the effect either of Henry's vigilance or good for- 
e eee e e e , te 

proper concert was ever formed among them: They roſe 
in rebellion one after another; and thereby afforded him 


an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſingly thoſe: inſurrections, 


which, had they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority. The earl of Nottingham, ſon of the duke 
af Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of Vork, brother to the 


earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then duke of Laneaſter, 


had beheaded at Briſtol, though they had remained quiet 


while Piercy was in the field, ſtill harboured in their 


les; and they determined, in cpapunstion with-the gar 


5 #7 4 2 288. « is 
e : —_ 
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MEN RY. . 


e eee nobleman 


power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with 
an inferior force at Shipton near York; and being afraid 
to hazard an action, he attempted to ſubdue them by a 


ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and fim. 
plicity on their part could have rendered ſucceſsful. He | 


deſired a conference with the archbiſhop and earl between 


the armies : He heard their grievances with great pati- 
_ ence: He begged them to propoſe the remedies : He ap- 


proved of every expedient which they ſuggeſted : He grant- 
ed them all their demands: He alſo engaged that Henry 


ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction: And when he ſaw - 
them pleaſed with the facility of his conceſfions, he ob- 

| ſerved to them, that, ſince amity was now in effect re- 
ſtored between them, ĩt were better on both ſides to diſmiſs 
their forces, which otherwiſe would prove an unſupport- 


able burthen on the country. The archbiſhop and the 


Puniſhment of an archbiſhap might have proved a trou- 
bleſome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded 
regularly, and allowed time for an oppoſition to form 


itſelf againſt that unuſual meaſure: The celerity of the 
execution alone could here render it ſafe and prudent. 


| "7 Walſinghamy p. 973. Otterbourne, 5 85% | 
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; to fouls revenge againſt him. * They© 3, "TH A 1. 79 4 


5 was plepared to join them; and publiſhing a manifeſto, | 
in which they reproached Henry with his uſurpation of „ 
the crown and the murder of the late king, they required, 
that the right line ſnould be reſtored, and all public grie- 
vances be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe 


earl of Nottingham immediately gave directions to that 
purpoſe: Their troops diſbanded upon the field : But 
Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly iſſued contrary orders to 
His army, ſeized the two rebels without reſiſtance, and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with hafty+ 
marches to ſuppreſs the inſurrection . The trial and 


4 et Fraue that Sir Willem Gaſcoigne;, tus chief juftieep 
—— n fame ſcrul facing 0 his ocaon, bo appoint 
"265" ed Sir: William. Fulthorps- for judge »-whoy 

Indictment, triah or dees Ire 


ment inſtcbed on a — — be elergy of that © 
rank-might learn, that their crimes, more than thoſe: of 
; eres e to aber: 1 —— 4 
mary t manner: But chough . . af ndi- 
| tion, ſuch as lord Falconberg, Sir Ralph Haſtings, = 
Iuohn Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no others | 
ſeem to haue fallen victims to Henry's ſeverity, r 
Tux earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intel 
8 ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf a; 
and the king, without oppoſition, reduced all the caſtles 
| and fortreſſes, belonging to theſe noblemen. He thence 
Dn turned his arms againſt Glendour, over whom: his -ſon, 
| the prince of Wales, had obtained ſome advantages: But 
that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill found 
| means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of elud- 
14% ing; though not reſiſting, all ee 2 
àð ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and rn 
5 Bardolf impatient of their exile, entered the north, 1 in 
hopes of raĩſing the people to arms; but found the coun- 
try in CE LOCO ano : 


rere This —— 
de dd of Glondour, a ee nee, ſoon after, freed” 


bis eren prudence, ant addvoſs, coated ere | 
to the yoke, and had obtained a e c ee 


tage over that neighbour, who; by his ſituation; was 
moſt enabled to diſturb» his government! Nobert 11 
king of Scots, was a prince, though of ſlender capacity; 
extremely innocent and inoffenſive in bis conduct: But 
Seotland, at that time, was ſtill leſs fitted than England 
for cheriſhing, or even enduring, ſovereigns of that cha- 
rates.” The duke of Albany; Robert's brother, a prince 
of more abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent 
diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of the ſtate; and 
not ſatisfied with preſent authotity, he entertained the 

eriminal purpoſe of extirpating his brother's children, 
and of acquiring the crown” to his own' family. He 
threw in' priſon David; his eldeſt nephew} who there 
periſhied' by hunger: James alone, the younger” brother 
of David, ſtood between that tyrant and the throne; and 
king overt, ſenſible of his . 1 embarked him 


and a him to the protection of that frier u 
power. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken by the Eng- 
lim; prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was 
- Carried to London; and though there fubfſted at that 
time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refuſed to re- 
ſtore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out 
with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock” 
of this laſt misfortune; and' he ſoon after died; leaving 
the government in the hands of the duke of Albany *. 
Henry was now more ſenfible than ever of the importanee 
of the nnn Wich he had "made: . he re- 
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ledge as Me e being Ge labor 
why Albany in dependance; or if offended, he could eaſily, 
; 10. N take ample revenge upon the 
| . uſurper. | But though the king, by detaining James in 


the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient 


in generoſity, he made ample amends, by giving that 


prince an excellent education, which afterwards qualified 


him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome „ 


n enn eee native 


country. 
_ Tax hoſtile Alpe tiene, which, always ed hes ; 
tween France and England, were reſtrained, during the 


greateſt part of this reign, from appearing in action. 


The jealouſies and civil commotions, with which both 
nations were diſturbed, kept each of them from taking 


4471. 
* 


2412, 


advantage of the unhappy ſituation of its. neighbour, But. 


as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had ſooner been 


able to compoſe the Engliſh faRions, this prince began, 
in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animoſities between the families of Burgundy, 


and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 


during that period, ſo much diſtracted, He knew, that 


one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his pre- 


deceſſor, was the inactivity of his reign; and he hoped, f 


by giving a new direction to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpi- 


rits of his people, to prevent their breaking out in dome- 


ſtic wars and diſorders. That he might unite 


with force, he firſt entered into treaty. with the duke of. 
Burgundy, and ſent that prince a ſmall body of troops, 
which ſupported him againſt his enemies v. Soon after, 
he hearkened to more advantageous propoſals made bim . 


by the duke of Orleans, and diſpatched a greater body to- 
ſupport that party a. But the leaders of the oppoſite fac-- 


* 
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tions having made atemporary.acca ammodation of their dif-, 
y Walfingha, p. 380, 4 Numer, yol, vii 7. 715-738 


for an iniquitous return, Which he had made: But laws 5 


; Though: the houſe of e Comm 9 18 


make the moſt unwarrantable conceſſions to either; the 


tions. fy 5 
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£4 NOM NG YATES 0 
ms of the Engliſh were ſacrificed ; and © fe. 1 
this effort of Henry proved, in the iſſue; entirely VAIN Gon, I 
and fruitleſs. The declining ſtate of his health and the 1418. 1 


ſhortneſs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the 
attempt, which his more fortunate ſon carried to 4 — 


a length againſt the French monarchy. . 

Sven were the military and foreign eat 8 
reign : The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laſt reigns, the elections of the commons had 

r 2 circumſtance of government not to be ne- 

; and. Richard was even accuſed of uſing un- 
warrantable .methods for procuring to his partizans a ſeat 


in that houſe. This practice formed one conſiderables 


article of charge againſt him in his depoſition ; yet Henry 
ſcrupled not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage 
the ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt 
ſuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed - 


were commonly, at that time, very ill executed; and the 
liberties of the people, ſuch as they were, ſtood on a 
ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary elections. 


| was little able to with- 
ſtand the violent currents, which perpetually. ran be- 


tween the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and though that 
houſe might eaſily be brought, at a particular time, to 


general inſtitutions of the ſtate till remained in variable: 
the intereſt of the ſeveral members continued on the 
ſame footing; the ſword was in the hands of the ſub- 
ject; and the government, though thrown into tem- 
porary diſorder, ae Senden Sv on its ancient 3 


 DvurinG the FREIE plas of + this reign, 4 king was 
obliged to Cry popularity ; ; and the houſe of commons, 
3 7 Cotton, p. 4390+ 
8401 : he” | | 0 | 5 8 ſenſible 


e - 


La the firſt year of this reign, they procured a law, chat no 
* in concurring with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhotild 


> © the danger of his own life from the menaces of the fove« 
3 ns e In the ſecond yeur, they infifted on maintain- 


year, they deſired the king to remove from his hot 


was his own confeſſor; and Henry, though he told them, 

that he knew of no offener which theſe perſons hall 
dommitted, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 

>  their-requeſt®. - In the ſneth year, they voted the king 
8 ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee 
. . age, eee ee for:the purpoſes intended, and re- 
8 . for the regulation of 
mme government and houſehold, thirty important articles, 


members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 


Iuxee abridger of the records remarks the unuſual liber 


But the great authority af the commons'was but a 
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ary application to the throne for liberty of ſpec 


bono, p. 56% FL 1 t Ibia, 2000. 5 © 20 Ibid, 2.66. 
„i, F. 48. 1 & r. ase 47. „ mid. p. 482. 
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. of the king, or even 


LS | tice :of not granting any ſupply before they 
5 cu an anſwer:to'their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with che prince. In the fifth | 


four officers who had diſpleaſed them, among whom 


to the houſe . 


which were all agreed to; and they even obliged all the 
1x1 che houſchold, to fivear: to the obſervance of them . 
eee bi che ſpeaker. and the houſe during this period 7. 


porary advantage, ariſing from the preſent ſituation. In 
abet parliament, when the ſpeaker made his cuſ- 


dee kisg, having nor overcome all his domeſtic din- 
= culties, plainly told him, chat he would have no novelties 
—_ - introduced, and would | his e But _ | 
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che whole, eee the — om, to © 
haye been more ſenſibly felt, and more carefully main- 


nini, than by any of his predeceſſors. 1 


Dun this reign, ben ine Nause e Amen 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary conceſſions 
to che they alſo ſhewed their freedom by a ſpeedy 


timer, allowed not their name to be once mentioned 
in parliament; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 


declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted. ts 


procure, hat would not have been refuſed him, an ex- 
preſs declaration againſt the claim of that nob 


ances, would have no authority, and would only 


ſerve, to revive. the memory of Mortimer's title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe aſter a 
more artful and covert manner. He procured a ſettlement 
of the crown on e 08, his heirs-male 2, thereby 


„ e once ac- | 


cuſtom them to the practice of excluding women, the 


he would gradually be forgot 


& d by.t them... But he. was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During che long conteſtd with France, 
ice of the Salic law had been ſo much exclaimed 


root in the us ids hott men; and it was now becc 


nent ſeſßon, apprehenſixe chat they 


| —_ 2 Seed Engliſh. govarnr | 
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ion of them. Henry, though he entertained a. 
perpetual and well-grounded: jealouſy. of the family. of 


ans. be- 
cauſe. he knew: that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent 


ind by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken | 


The ſame houſe. of commons, 
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eie ment, hd har e eee | 

wars than might enſue even from the irregular elevation 

24. of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs 

for a new ſettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 

their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion of the princeſſes 

| - his family. A certain proof, that nobody was, in 

his. heart, ſatisfied with the king's I RESO. or 

| Knewon what principle Ry . „ 

Bur though the commons, during this ried; towed 

. a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranſaQtions wich the 

© crown;' their efforts againſt the church were till more 

A extraordinary, and ſeemed to antiCipate very much the ſpj- 

= rit which became ſo general in little more than a century 

== afterwards. I know, that the credit of theſe paſſages 

2 5 | = oy on one ancient 8 8 d ere hiſto- 

= Ne fuch nn much more to N ece- 

=. dents, which poſterity might, ſome time, be tempted to 
| | 


imitate. This is a truth ſo evident, that the moſt likely 

: | way of accounting for the ſilence of the records on this 
1 head, is by ſuppoſing, that the authority of ſome church- i 
3 men was ſo great as to procure a razure, with regard to 
=_ theſe circumſtances, which the indiſcretion of r tha 
oo. — rderhis happilypreſervedtous. | * 
1 In the fixth of Henry; the commons, whiHad been 
7 —— to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain terms to the 
ng, that he ſhould ſeize all the temporalities of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ſerve the 
- exigencies of the ſtate. They inſiſted, that the clergy 
poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens; and that 
Pede rer Mr Aer 8 them for perfor 
miniſteria r 
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* Want their Ps 00 San in all caſes of n 


at home, were employed, night and day, in ffering up 
their'prayers for the happineſs and profpe 
The endet failed, and A 
he thought the prayers of the church but 4 very fender 


pute: The Eing diſcouraged the application of the com- 


mond: 5 — rejeAed the bill which the lower - 


In the eleven L uf &f the n ey urn 
3 chan before: They made 4 Cale 
of all che ececleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their ac- 
— amodnred t6 485,006 tarks vent and contain= 
2 operty among fifteen new earls, 1 50% knights, 
ee nts 2 n ee beſides ee 


be — eee Shoal at N * 75,000 bene 
priefts, paid at the rate of ſeven, marks apiece of yearly 
ſtipend a, This application was accompanied” with an 


addreſs for mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt th 


which ſhows from what ſource the addreſs 
came. The king gave the commons a kevere reply; and 
farther. to Ktisfy the church, and to prove that he was. 
quite in earneſt; he ordered à Eollard to. 2 BEOS. 
fore the diffolution of the pavliament *. - n 

© geben, . 351. 'V pod: Meng 5. 363. eee 
p. 7 Las EB... atv. gs! 1 So: RY 
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fity z\while at the fame titne, they themſelves; — 


vered without reſerve, hit 


ſupply; The archbiſhop however” prevailed in the dif. 


n Le de, * 1 


of land. They propoſed to divide 


"wy 


A e ne int lhe ment os 
_ . actions of this reign, Which was 8 85 Rive; but 
5 2413. produced few events, that deſerve. to be tranſmitted to 
+ . poſterity, The king was ſo much emp 
Ky, nis crown, which he had obtain ied by 1 
=_ means, and poſſeſſed by a bad 1 he bad line 
A4eiſure to look. abroad, or perform any action, which 
. might redound to the h nour or advantage of the nation. 
is health declined viſibly ſome months before his death 
1 | He was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, 
1 of his ſenſes: And though he was yet in the flower. of 
3 zothMarch. his ape, his end was viſibly _pproapDing. He expired a 
meier in che is t Hg h year 
= _ *thirteenth-of his reine . e 
* 5 TRR great popul 1 25 hich H cenigved 
king, be attained' the crown, and which bad e Aided 
A nim in the acquiſition of it, was entirely a arg, yea | 
| before the end of his reign; and he. governec 360p 
more by terror than by affeQion, more by his own policy 
chan by their fenſe of duty or allegiance. | When me 
came to reffect in cool blood on the erimes which had 
| led him to the throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince; 
the” epolition of a lawful King, guilty ſometimes" per- 
bhaps of oppreſſion, but more frequently of indiſeretion; 
| Pts excluſion of the true heir; the murder of his fove- | 
eien and near relation; theſe were ſuch” enofmities 2 2s 
"Wow on Him the Trarred' of Wi fubjeQs, fandtified alt the 
= | rebellions againſt Him, and made the execution, though 
=. | not remarkably ſevere, which he found neceſſary for f n 
= maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as if 
_ quitous to the people. Vet without pretending * to apolo- 
8 ire fot theſe crimes, which muſt ever be held in deteſta- 
tion, it may be remarked, that he was inſenfibly Ted int 
this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, which few 
men Th virtue enough WORE « -The' injuſtice, 
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2 bim to > orig and chan e 
his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and 1413. 
of recovering his loſt rights; the headlong zeal of the 

i dane bin inte the-4hoane eee 1 
and the ſteps — — e eee 7 0 
of princes and their graves, that we need not wonder, that 
Richard's fate was no exception to the general rule. A 

theſe conſiderations: make Henry's ſituation, if he retained 

any ſenſe of virtue, much to he lamented; and the in- 

quierude, with which he 4 bis envied: Srratneſs, | 

| hanging. render kim an object; of our oli ade 

_ upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilance and. foreſight, in maintaining bis 

* His command of tember remarks / 

able: His courage, both military and political, without 
biemiſm: And he poſſeſſed many. qualities, which fitted | 25 

him for his high ſtation, and which rendered his uſurpa- 

on of it, though pernicious in after times, rather ſalu- e 
ry, during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. ä 
"Hay was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary. de WEE ws 7 
Bohun, daughter and co- heir of the earl of Hereford, he 1 
had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor i in the throne, Tho- | i» 
mas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, and  _ ' 
Humphrey duke of Gloceſter; 'S and. two daughters, T0 = 
Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke of | .- 
Bavaria, the latter to the king of Denmark. His ſecond 1 
wife, Jane, whom he married after he was king, and 
who was daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of 
the duke of Britanny, brought him no flue. | 
| By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony 
to cut out any perſon's tongue or put out his eyes; 


* crimes, which the act ſays, were very frequent. . . 
* > hoy ſpirit of 1 eh denotes a barbarous people; though 7 
85 8 | bk 8 2 5 5 W 
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with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon; and 
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. anreaſtcable fafpicions 


| the later years of his: life, he had excluded that pritevorten, 
I from all ſhate in public buſineſs, and was even diſpleaſed 
; to fee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 5 
| lents, though ufeful- h the ſupport of government, ac- "a 
I quired him à renomnz which de thought,: might pros 
dangerous to his own: The aftive ſpirit of | 5 
reiſtrained from its proper enerciſe, broke 
darin eee imd 20d the; rior df 
fure, the frolic of the outrage of wine, fill- | 85 
| ed the vacancies of 4 mind e eee DEL 


ſaits-of ambition, and: the cares of government. This 
af lie threw, him amörig companions, whoſe diſ- Do 
Fl with ſpirit and humour, he ſes 
conded and indulged; and he was detected in many Th 
 fallies, which, to ſeyerer eyes, appeared totally unworthy | 
of bis rank and ſtation, © There ey „ 
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0 a 71 P, . that, when heated with liquor and jolly, he not 


I "7 


enger application to buſineſs 
dim occaſion of jealouſy; and he ſaw in his ſon's beha- 
viour the ſame neglect of decency, the ſame attachment 


the nation in general e eee INC 


to accompany his riotous aſſociates attacking the paſſen- 
gers on the ſtreets and highways, and deſpoiling them of 
their goods; and he found an amuſement inthe incidents, 


which the terror and regret of theſe defenceleſs people 
produced on ſuch occaſions. | "2 his extreme of diſſolute- 


e to his father, as- that | 


neſs proved equally diſagree 
(ſs, which had at firſt given 


to low | company, which had deſtroyed the perſonal cha- 


racter of Richard, and which,” more than all his errors 


in government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
rince with 
more indulgence; and obſerved ſo many gleams of gene- 


. ., rolity, FORAY and magnanimity; breaking - continually 


$6 K. " through the cloud, which wild conduct threw, mics his 


2 character, that they never ceaſed hoping ſor his amend- 


ment; and they aſeribed all the weeds, which ſhot up in 


that rich ſoil, to the want of proper culture and atten- 
tion in the king and his miniſters. There happened an 
"incident which encouraged theſe agreeable views, and gave 
much occaſion for favourable reflexions to all men of 
ſenſe and candour. A riotous companion of the prince's 


| had been indicted before Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, for. 


ſome diſorders; and Henry Was not aſhamed to appear 
at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him coun- 


1 tenance and osten. Findngy'that his proſe had 


„ he proceeded to inſult 


: what ba on a e but Gaſcoigne, mindful 
of the character which he then bore, and the majeſty of 
the ſoyereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, order- 
| hen ar, eee rude behavi- 
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y faw a5. heir of the crown ſubmit * to this HA = 
XIX. 
ſentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging —— 
it, and check his mocks nature | in n milk 1 60 its ex- e 
 _— career. 4 
Tux memory of this wah, a of many Seen 8 fond 
a like nature, rendered the proſpect of the future teign | 
nowiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreafed the joy, 
which the death of ſo unpopular a prince as the late king: 285 
naturally occaſioned, The firſt ſteps taken by the young Fs 
prince confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions, entertained m0 
his favour l. He called together his former companions,: 
acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted 
them to-imitate his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, 
till they had given proofs of their fincerity in this parti- 
cular,” from appearing any more in his preſence; and he ._. _ 
thus diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents *.. The wife _ _ 
miniſters of his father, who had checked his riots, found 
that they had unknowingly been paying the higheſt court "a 
to him; and were, received with all the marks of favour” . | ">" i 
| arid confidence; The chief juſtice kimfelf, who trembled 
co approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes inſtead LEY 1 
of reproaches, for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted to 6. ol 
perſevere in the ſame rigorous and impartial execution of 1. ß 
the laws. The ſurprize of thoſe who expected an oppo- wy x 
ite behaviour, augmented their ſatisfaction; and the cha- | 
racter of the young king N e pe. 5 it 9 
* ſhaded by any errors. Fa 7 
Bor Henry was anxious not only oa his © own „ 
| miſcoriduR, but alſo to make amends for thoſe iniquities, +, ol 
into which poliey or the neceſſity of affairs had betrayed 
* his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate 
- of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the memoty f 
5 dat unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral obſe 
3 Walking, 7. 36. Hall fol, 3 es 2 843, bes - 
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I 25 ere . pomp _ | flempiey, and.ch iſhed. all | 
EY who had diſtinguiſhed themſe Ives by their Fe =T 
ns xt attachment towards, bim . Inſtead of continuing al 
7 reſtraints which the jealouſy of his father had impoſed an. 
tte earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman. 
+ - with ſingular courteſy and favour 3 and by this magnani- 
—_ . mity ſo gained on the gentle and unambitious — 
his competitor, that he remained ever after ſincerely. at- 
tached to him, and gave him no diſturbance in his future. 
government. The family of Pierey was reſtored to its. 
' fortune and honours =, The king ſeemed ambitious ta 
| bury all party diſtinctions in oblivion : The inſtruments. 
of the preceding reign, who had been ady from 
their blind zeal for the Lancaſtrian intereſts, n more than 
ttom their merits, gave place every where to men of 
more honourable characters: Virtue ſeemed now to have J | 
570 an open career, in which it might exert itſelf: The eb 
bortations, as well as example, of the prince gave it en 
Tn. cauragement : All men were unanimous in their attach? 
ment to TER and. the ane of his dic were W e 5 


: N 


bim. . . 0 
The Lal- c Rs PRC party din 
. ſtinction, which was derived from religious difference, 
and which, as it is of 2 peculiae-and: componly T=Y : 
obſtinate nature, the popularity of Henry 
to overcome. be & Lollards were every 47 encreling in. 
the kingdom, and were become à farmed party, en 
appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even 
73 formidable to the civil authority Pe 00% enthuſiaſm = p a 
which theſe ſectaries were 3 el, the Ses 
alterations which they pretended to in the 5 
Which dhey . Saint Arch. 
. 1. Hiſt, Croylans nd: cantin. Hal, fol. 34. notions * „ H- 
1 we P. 545+ 8 e pe 1 ee e en, 
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changes, 2 detarmi ned-to execute the laws againſt ſock: 


;-who, either from. Snowy: ry... ae 


* ” 


bold innovators. - The head of this ſect was Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman, Who had diſtin 


guiſbed himſelf by his valour and his military talents, 


and. bad, on many; craft reep und The een both 
of the late and of the preſent king *. His high character 
and his zeal for the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, 4 et 
archbiſhop. of Canterbury, as the proper victim of ecele 
lialtical ſeverity ; whoſe puniſhment would ſtrike a terror 


pe8t wo merey unde the proſen minifution. He w 


nn 2 permiſſion to indie lond Cobham 3 


primate, 'that-zcaſon and convistion were the beſt expe=" 7 
dieats for ſupporting truth; that all gentle means ought 
firſt to de tried, in order to reelaim men from error; and po 
that he himſelf would endeavour, by a converſation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholie faith. But he 


ſaund that nobleman obſtinate in his opinions, and de- 5 


termined not to ſaeriſice truths of ſueh infinite moment 


to his complaiſance for ſovereigns 1. rene , 
of tolexation, or rather his love of the practice, could 9 


carry him no-farther ;.and he then gave full reins to _ Oy 
 cloſtaſticalſoverity againſt this inflexible hereſiarch. 

| z and with the afliftance of 0 
| thive kufragans, che biſhops. of London, Wincheſter, n 
ang St. David's, condemned him t the flames for his 5 
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3453+ 1 eee Wes — ho- 
rity over the new ſect proved, that he well merited the 
attention of the civil magiſtrate: He formed in his re- 
treat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies; and A. 
5 patching his emiſſaries to all quarters, appointed a gene- 
ral rendes vous of the party, in order to ſeine che erſon 
of the king at Eltham, and put their perſecutors to 
1424. ſword r, Henry, apprized of their intention, remove 
eh Jan. to Weſtminſter: Cobham was: not — by * 
diſappointment; but changed the place of rendezvous 
to the fields near St. Giles: : The king, having ſhut the 
gates of the city, to prevent any re- inforcement to the 
Lollards from that quarter, came into the fields in the 
night - time, ſeized ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared, 
ndnd afterwards laid hold of the ſeveral parties, who were 
haſtening to the place appointed. It appeared, that a ſew 
only were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy: The reſt im- 
plicitly followed their leaders: But upon the trial of the 
priſoners, the treaſonable deſigns of the ſect were render- 
ed certain, both from evidence and from the confeſſion 
of the criminals themſelves :. Some were executed; 
the greater number pardoned i. Cobham himſelf, who 
made his eſcape by flight, was not brought to juſtice, till 
Puniſhment four years after; when he was hanged as a traitor; and 
ham. his body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the 
| | ſentence pronounced againſt him as a heretic! a. This 
criminal deſign, which was perhaps ſomewhat aggravated 
be the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the party, and 
checked the progreſs bf that ſect, which had embrated 
E eee een aura and de fame. 
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„ vol. ix, p. 119, 129, 193. e. 
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; Tarr two points were the 99 objects of the Lol- o . 2 * 5 
vp 1. but the bulk of the nation was not affected in the 7 
ſame degree by both of them. Common ſenſe and ob- 
vious reflection had diſcovered to the people the eee 
of a reformation i in diſcipline but the age was not yet 
ſo far advanced as to be ſeized with the ſpirit of 'contro- 
verſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, which the 
Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout. the kin | 
dom. The very notion of hereſy alarmed the general wh. : 
of the people : Innovation in fundamental principles was 
ſuſpicious: Curioſity was not, as yet, a proper counter- 
balance to authority: And even many, who were the 
| greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, were anxious 
to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpeculative tenets of the 
Wickliffites, which, they feared, threw diſgrace on ſo good 
a cauſe, This turn of thought appears evidently in the 
proceedings of the parliament, which was ſummoned im- 
mediately after the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy: ä 
That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics : ', 
They enadted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy «$47, > 
before the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment 8 
according to the laws formerly eſtabliſned, ſhould alſo hs 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king; ; and that the 
chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, 
7 Juſtices of the peace, and all the chief magiſtrates in every 5 
city and borough, ſhould take an oath to wr their utmoſt 
endeavours for the extirpation of hereſy v. Vet this very 
1 parliament, when the king demanded pe renewed the 
offer formerly preſſed upon his father, and entreated him to 
; ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and convert them” to „„ 
the uſe of the crown x. The clergy were alatmed : They oy 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent: The 
s ay: _— to] copay + him all 125 n 8 
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[us a eee, to divert the HEY by giving 
occupation to the king, and by perſuading | him to under. FJ 
| take a war againſt der, in order to xecoyer his loſt 
1 . N a 

Ir was the dying th of the = king. do his 
i not to allow the Engliſh to remain long. in Peace, 
which was Py to breed inteſtine commotions; but to 7 
_ employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince 
might acquire. honour 3. the nobility, in ſharing his dan: 
gers, might attach themſelves to. his perſon; and.all. 904 
reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their inquietude. The 
natural diſpoſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined. (= gr 0 
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| Stare of that of Edward III. and the youth of his fon, Charles 


VI. put the; two kingdoms for ſome time in a ſimilar, 

ſituation; and it was not to be apprehended, that either 

. of them, during a minority, would be able to make much 

adxantage of the weakneſs of. the other, | The jealouſies 

Allo hevrcep Charles's. three uncles, the dukes of Anjous- 

Berti, and Burgundy, had diſtracted the affairs $I 

paths waore than thoſe between the dukes. of Lan Wy 
Pork, and Gloverſter, Richard's three uncles, diſordered 

- tho England and had carried off the attention of 

French nation from any vigorous, enterprize againſ | 


ns ere compoſed. ; his. two uncles,..t the” : 
* of Anjou . Burgundy, died; and the king kim 
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of genius and ſpirit, which revived' the eroopiny hopes of - s. 


his country. This promiſing fate of affalts was Not of long 


duratiom: The unhappy prince fell ſuddenly into a fitof | 
frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exeteiling his 


 abthority z' and though he "recoveted from this diſorder, 

he was ſo fibjer 
_ dually,” but ſenſibly impaired; and no ſteady plan of $64 
vernment could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration 
of affairs was difputed between his brother, Lewis duke 


of Orleans; and his eouſin-german, John duke of Bur- 


gundyr The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favout 
of the former: The latrer, whe, in right of his n 
nty of Flanders 


T4 & * * 


R Mead power The people were divided between 

theſe contending” princes : And the king, now: reſuming 

und no dropping bis- authorfty, kept the victory unde- 
cided; and prevented any regular en 05 the on 
by the final prevalence of either party. 13 


Ar length, the dukes f G Hi Nabe 
ming to be moved by the/ eries of the nation and by 


thie intetpoſition” of common friends, agreed to bury all 


paſt quatrels in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity 
ether: They ſwore befbre che altar to the finterity of 


to relapſes; that his judginent was gra. 


OY 


3 which he\annexed 
„ derived à luſtre from 


| this —_— the brielt adrtiniſtered the ſacrament to | 


which evold lender Hater armüng Wwe Bat an this 


 ſolenivi preparation was only + cover fot the bafeſt trea- 


heryy which" was deliberately premeditated by the duke 
of Bürgunsy. bx | ng ee e the 


ſtrets'of Paris: He endeavoured for ſome time to cone: 


the part which he took in the crime: "Barb 


he embraced a reſolution ſtill more i and Nad 
_— to W by * e juſtifying 2 


— 


© 222 r. ies.” The goiliament * Paris OY hi nn juſ- 
5 = tice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence 
5 as of aſſaſſination, which he denominated tyrannicide ; and 
3 dahat aſſembly, partly influenced by faction, partly over- 
awed by power, pronounced no ſentence of condemnation | 
againſt this deteſtable doctrine . The fame. queſtion was 
afterwards agitated before the council of Conſtance; and 
it was with difficulty, that a feeble deciſion, in favour of 
the contrary opinion, was procured. from theſe fathers of 
the church; the miniſters of peace and of religion. But 
the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they been be- 
fore anywiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from the 
Hf incidents. The commiſſion: of this crime, which 
. deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war impla- 
cable between the French parties, and cut off eyery means 
of peace and accommodation, . The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and his — 
thers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy; and 
the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one party, ſbme- | 
times by another, transferred alternately to each of them 
the appearance. of legal authority. The provinces were 
hid waſte by mutual depredations : Aſſaſſinations were 
every where committed from the animoſity of the ſeveral 
leaders; or what was equally terrible, executions were 
ordered without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Arm | 
fo the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. 
The city of Paris, diſtracted between them, but inclin- 
ing more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of 
blood and violence; the king and royal family were often 
: Kine captives in the k e the populace. thei 
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en ered or impri ore their © 

face; and it was dangerous for any man, amidſt theſe. en * 

raged. factians, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtriet adherence 
to the principles of probity and honour. e ee 
Dunixo this ſcene of general violence, . roſe into 

ſome conſideration a body of men, which uſually ans 

no figure in public tranſactions even during the molt 


peaceful times; and that was the univerſity of Paris, 


woe opinion was c e e 99A and more fre- 


quently offered, in the multiplied diſputes between the 
parties. The ſchiſm, by which the church was at that 
time divided; and which occaſioned frequent controver- 
ſies in the-univerſity, had raiſed the ptofeſſors to an un- 

uſual degree of importance; and this, connexion betw: 

literature. and ſuperſtition. had beſtowed are ee A 1 
weight, to which reaſon and knowledge are not, of them» — 
ſelves, any wiſe entitled among men. But there was ano--—, 
her ſoeiety whoſe ſentiments were much more deciſive. at 
Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, under the direction 
| of wr. ringleaders, had declared for the duke of Bur- 
undy, and committed. the moſt violent. outrages againſt | 
| 2 party. To counterbalance their power, the 

A 1agnacs made intereſt with the fraternity of carpenters z | 
2M populace ranged themſelves on one ſide. or the other; 

| and the fate of the W e on che prevalence, of 

either p r DREW t ad > 
E ee michs Pa Pairs of thels confur 
ions, was eaſily perceived in England; and according to 
: the maxims, which uſually prevail among nations, it was - 
determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. ; 
Ihe late King, who was courted. by both the French 

parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately ſending al- 
ſiſtance to both; but the preſent-ſovereign, impelled by 

the vigour of youth” and the afdour of ambition, deter- 


mined t to | puſh. his * to a greater, length, ad 0 | 
Ton. 8 „ * 


Us MK. 4A © 


while he was making Genüsse —— 3 
*Þ s purpoſe by negotiation ; and he ſent over 
1 py aer to Paris, offering a perfictual peace and al- 
mauasce; but demanding Catharine, the French kings 
da auaughter; in marriage, to millions of erons as her pore 
=. tion; one million fx hundred thouſand as the arreats.of 
wing John's OS REY, 
> fovereignty of Norinandy and of all the othet proy 
© which had been raviſhed from England by — arms —_ 
„ Philip Auguftus ; together with the ſuperiority of Bri- 
7 tanny and Flanders b. Such exorbitant derhahtis ſhow; 
dae. be was ſenfible of the preſent miſerable contition-of 
| Franee; and the terins, offered dy the French court; 
though much inferior, diſcover their conſcivuſneſs of the 
ame melanehely truth. They were willing te give kim 
princeſs in marriage, to pay His eight hundred thou! 
yns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Gu 
und to annex to chat province the country of Peri 
5 | Rivergue,' Nantonge, the Angoumois, attd ether 
weWcties . As Henry rejected theſe conditions; and fuftely 
_ hoped that his 'own demands would be complied with; 
1 he never intermitted a moment his preparations fot ws; 
1 and having affembled à great fleet and army. at dy 
ampron, having invited all the nobifity and millitaty 6 
of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory a 
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i 5 15 by no means ctedible ; the great. eonceſſions made by the court of France, 
| | wow, that Hey bed. alrevdy entertained a * idea of « Bop" . aner as 
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Henry was: 8 en, beg 

bee, ** unexpectedly found himfelf in danger * 

from iracy at home, which was happily detected N 
in its Faney. The earl of Cambridge, ſecond ton of che : 
late duke of Vork, having eſpouſed the fiſter of the ear! 28 5 
of Marche, bad zenlouſty embraced che intereſts bf thit 

family; and had held ſome conferences Witk the lord 

Serope u diiGraick and Sir Thomas Grey of Heten, 

about the means uf recovering to that nobleman his juſt = 
Tight to the crown of England. The conſpirators „„ 

* detected, acknowledged theif guilt to the king“; and 5 

without delay to their trial and con- 
eee "The utmoſt 4 could be expected of the 
. beſt king in thoſe ages, was, that he would ſo far obſerve 

_ the efſentials of juſtice, as not to make an innocent per- 
ſon a Victim to his ſeverity :* But as to the formalities E 
law, Which are often as material as the eſſentiäls them 
ſelves, they were ſacrificed without ſcruple to the leaſt in- 
tereſt of convenience: A jury of commoners was ſur 
moni he three condpirators were indicted before 
them The eonſtable of Southampton caftle ſwore ht 

they bad ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him: Without 1 
other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and. ER Gang 
executed: But as the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope; 

. pleaded the privilege. of their peerage; Henry thought — 
proper to ſummon a court of eighteen baron; in which A k 
the duke of Clarence preſided: The evidence, given be“ 5 
fore the jury, was read to them: The prifoners, though | 

[ ab vf den was a prince of the blood, were got exa> 

tnined, nor produced in courty nor heated in their own. 8 

| aka but received ſentence. of death upon this proof; | 

which was every way itregülar and Unfat'sfactöry; and ve 
ſentMee was ſoon after enecuted Tbe earl of "Marche 1 oh 

"* "AA: of f having given his approbatio : 
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> 2 A. YER and received a general pardon: from the king *. He 


was probably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
1 or had made nn Kg his anne e goo wo a 
o Ty” 
= of Tun ſucceſſes, which he! arms of England 1 AV; wn 
different ages, obtained over thoſe of France, hase 

. . pes” owing to the favourable ſituation of the former 

2 kingdom. The Engliſh, happily ſeated: in an iſfand, 

a could make advantage of every misfortune which attended 
their neighbours, and were little expoſed to che danger of 
reprizals. They never left their own country, but when 
they were conducted by a. king of extraordinary genius, | 


| . : or found their enemy divided by inteſtine factions, or were 
Pp | ſupported' by a powerful alliance on the continent; and 
as all theſe circumſtances concurred at preſent to favour ; 


their enterprize, they had reaſon. to expect from it 4 pro- 
portional ſucceſs. The duke of Burgundy, ' expelled 
France by a combination of the.. princes, had been fe. 
= _ -* cretly ſoliciting the alliance of. England s; and Henry 
* . 5 | knew, that this prince, though he ſerupled at firſt to Join 
wu dme inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if 
be ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, both affift him with hie 

Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to the ſame cauſe all his 
numerous partizans in France. Truſting therefore to this 
= circumſtance,” but without eſtabliſhing any concert with 
uu Aug, the duke, he put to fea, and landed near Harfleur, :at the 

EY: head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24, 000 foot, 

moſtly archers. He immediately began the ſiege of that 
"place, which was valiantly defended by dEftoilteville, 
© and under him by de Guitri, de,Gaucourt, and others of 
mii French nobility : But as the garriſon was weak, and 
_ the fortifications in bad repair, the governor-was at laſt 
1 | "_—_ to „ and he promiſed to ſu : 
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various pretences, to open the gates; till Henry; incenſed 
at this breach of faith, ordered a general aſſault, took _ 
the town by ſtorm; and put all the garriſon to the word; 
except ſome gentlemen, whom the victorious army, in 
| pc pil reaping profit wy mm b "wi inlet 10 
08 „ 5 
FT fatigued of this Reps; 150 the” wide heat of 
the ſeaſon, had fo waſted the Engliſh army; that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterprize; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had diftnifſed his. 
tranſports, which could not ſafely anchor in an open road. 
upon the enemy's conſt : And he lay under a neceſſity of 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
of ſafety; A numerous French army of 14z000- men at 
arms and 40z000 foot was by this time aſſembled in Nor- 
mandy under the conſtable d*Albret ; a force, which, if 
| prudently conducted, was ſufficient either to trample. 
down the Engliſh in the open field; or to harraſs and 
reduce to nothing their ſmall army; before they. could 
- finiſh ſo long and difficult a march. Henry, . therefore, 
' cautiouſly offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for 
a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but his propoſal. being rejected 
by the French court, he determined to make his way: by. | 
Ks and policy through, all the oppoſition: of the ene - 
| That he might not diſcourage his army by the 
| — 50 of flight, or | expoſe. them to thoſe hazards | 
which naturally attend precipitate marches, he made flow 
and deliberate journies , till he reached the me, : 
which he propoſed to paſs at the ford of n 
ſame Place. my eons, in a like 6 uatic 
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* urs TroRY or N GLAND. 
E | gi ages fm Philipne V Valois. Ng he found — | 
 neral,: and guarded by e en the — 4 | 
bank !; and he was therefore obliged to march higher up 
© _ continually haraſſed on his march by flying parties of the 
| enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
oppoſe every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his 
ſoldiers languiſhed with ſickneſs and fatigue; and his af- 
=” fairs ſeemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation :. When 
= he was ſo dexterous or ſo. fortunate as to ſeize. by ſur- 
prize a paſſage near St. Quintin, which had not been ſuf» 
17 8 1 cindy guarded ; and he ſafely carried over his army . 
Battle of | HENRY then bent his march northwards to Calais; but 
| Azincour: ie ns ſtill expoſed to. great and imminent danger from 
the enemy, who had alſo paſſed the Somme, and threw 
8 themſelves full in his way, with a purpoſe of i intercepting | 
'.. 25th Oc. his retreat. After. he had paſſed the ſmall-river of Ter- 
gnmois at Blangi, he was ſurprised to obſerve from the 
5 \Heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains of 
_— : Azincour, and ſo poſted that it was impoſſible for him to 
. proceed on his march, without coming to an engage- 
ment. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 

than the battle, upon which all his ſafety and his fortunes 
no depended. The Engliſh army was little more chan 
half the number, which had diſembarked at Harfleur; 

and they laboured under every diſcouragement and ne- \ 

_ ceffity., The enemy was four times more numerous; 

1 5 was headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the 
| N blood; and was plentifully ſupplied" with proviſions of 
dee kind.” Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that 

| of Edward at Crefly, and that of the Black Prince at 
Doictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpir- 
gt the RO with bs, >. made _ bes 4 for a like 
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his army on a narrow ground between two N which Ws, J 


fence : They hewed them in pieces without reſiſtance 2; 9 N 
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a | pr ha | difficulties, The kings HA A . 
wiſe obſerved the ſame prudent conduct which had 
followed. by theſe great commanders : He drew up ay; _—_— 


* 


guarded each flank; and he patiently e 
1 the attack of the enemy . | 

| Hap the French conſtable been, able: aue to al 1 
juſtly upon the preſent circumſtances of the two armies, 
or to profit by paſt experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited, till neceſſity, obliging the Engliſh to 
. adyance, had made them relinquiſh the advantages of their 
ſituation. But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and 
1 vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on. this 
fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite calamities 
to their country. The French archers on horſeback and 
their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced 
upon the Engliſh archers, who had fixed palliſadoes in 
their front to break the impreſſion of the enemy, and who + 08 
ſafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with a | 5 
ſhower of arrows, which - nothing could refiſt ®, The oO 
clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome rain, which had lately 5 
proved another obſtacle to the force of the F rench cavalry: 
The wounded men and horſes diſcompoſed their ranks : 5 
The narrow compaſs, in. which they were pent, hindere e 
them from recovering any order: The whole army was a 5 
ſcene of confuſion, terror, and diſway: And Henry, per- ' 
ceiving his adyantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who . 
Weſe light and unincumbered, to adyance upon the ene» : 
my, and. ſeize. the moment of victory. They fell wing; . 3 
their battle-axes upon the, French, who, in their preſens ©  _ © 
e, were incapable either of flying or of making de- 
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bad e to make pe and Wit ing An with 
uninterrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they'e there ſaw 
the remains of the French rear-guard, which fill Win- 
uieined the appearance of a line of battle. At the Tame _ 
\. , ime, they heard an alarm from behind: Some gentlemen 5 
of Pieardy, having collected about 600 _pealants, had 
fallen, upon 1 the Engliſh baggage, : and were doing eXecu- 
tion on the unarmed followers of the camp -who fled ben. 
5 fore them. "Henry, ſeeing t the enemy on Uh fides of him, | 
8 entertain apprehenſſons from bis Yriſo $3. and 
1 he thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting | 
them to death: But on the diſcovery. of the truth, he 
Kopped the e and As. tl able &. fave. E $58 1 
number. * 
8 'No battle was ever more el to \ France, by the pun: 
3 ber of princes and nobility, ſain or taken priſoners. Among 
5 the former were the conſtable himſelf, the count of Never I 
4 " 4a and che duke of Brabant, brothers to he duke of Burgun- 
3 dye the count. of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of! . 
D duke of Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count 
2 Ei : of Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners were the dukes 
# 3 of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts Eu, Venddme, and 
- Ws Richemont, and the mareſchal of Boucicaut. AT arch- 
3 biſhop of Sens alſo periſhed fighting i in this batt tle.. 45 
RR. killed are computed on the whole to have amounted 9 
1 ten thouſand men; and as the Haughter fell chiefly u | 
3 the cavalry, it is pretended, that, of theſe, eight thou- 
F . | 55 N were gentlemen. Henry was maſter ol 144000 pri- 
=: The perſon of chief note, who fell among the 
Eoglitk, Was the duke of York, who periſhed fighting by 
Ee... the-king's fide, and had an end more honourable-than his 
nn "Tſe, W ſucceeded in his „eee and fortune by } 
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beurer, e Xecutec Tix. 
beginning of the year. All the Engliſh, e , Me 
exceeded not forty ; though, ras wears: n eee | 
4 bers more conſiderable. | 
Tus chres great battles of Cre, Poidtiers, an A 5 
| cour bear 2 fingylar reſemblance to each other, in their 
moſt conſiderable circumſtances, - In all of them, there 
appears the ſame temerity in the Engliſh-princes, who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the ſake of plun- 
der, had ventured ſo far into the enemies country as to 
1 leave themſelves no retreat; and unleſs ſaved by the ut- 
| moſt imprudence i in the French commanders, were, from 
their very ſituation, expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. But 
allowance being made for this temerity, which, ne 
to the irregular plans of war, followed in thoſe ages, 
ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, unayoidable; there 


| appears, in the day of action, the fame preſence of mind, 
| _ dexterity, courage, firmneſs, and precaution on the part 
of the Engliſn; The ſame precipitation, confuſion, and 
| vain confidence on the part of the French: And the 
. events were ſuch as might have been expected from ſuch 
. oppoſite conduct. The immediate conſequences too of 
i theſe three great victories were fimilar : Inſtead of puſh- | 
i ing the French with vigour, and taking advantage of 


| their conſternation, the Engliſh princes, after their vic- 
tory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have _ 
b allowed the enemy leiſure to recover from his loſſes. 
4 | Henry interrupted pot his march a-moment after the bat- 

= tle of Azincour ; he carried his priſoners to Calais, ang 

from thence to England; he eyen concluded a truce wit 
the enemy; and it was not till after an interval of two - ·ʃ 
mo that a. DROP: * Fin try _— Nom: in - OJ 
eee 
final reſources of their kingdoms, were the cauſe of theſe 
NCR in their I; and though the 
| A 308 maxim 
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. dee ee wer mere KY which, eee any fob 
tled plan, they carried on againſt each other. The 
luſtre, however, attending the victory ok Nader pe- 
 ciired ſome ſupplies from the Engliſh parliament; though, 
Fill unequal to the expences -of a campaign. They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables; and y 
cC.-onferred on him for Af the duties of tonnage and pound | 
age, and the ſubfdies on the exportation of woot and 
Ieather: This conceſſion is more confiderale than that 
Wien had been granted te Richard II. 4 all- 
4menty” and which was afterwards, '6n his depolitior 
miade-fo great an article of charge againſt him. 
Bur during this interruption of hoſtilities f 0 In ek n 
land, France was expoſed' to all the furies of civil'War; 
and the leveral par became euety voy 2 enraget 


N * th 


1 credited 8 the > dete at Atv, advanced inn 
_ preab/army to Paris, and attempted to re-inftate himſelf 
in polſſeſmon of the government, as well as of che perſon | 
of the king. But his partizans in that eity were ober- 
awed by the court, And kept in ſubjeRion*: The tile 
deſpaired f lucceſs; and he retired with his hoy ; 
tel) y diſbanded i in i the Low- Countries *: 


„ 


Aledt ee, which broke out in che 5 . 


The queen, Ilabella, daughter of che duke of Bavaria, 
Cho had been hitherto! an inveterate enemy to the Bür- 
8 gandian faction, had received a great injury from t 3 
S party, which the implacable Apirit of that princeſs 1 
was never abl 5 to forgive. The public neceſſities obl 4 
the count of Armagnac, created conſtable of France in 
aeg we LN e e pen treakires which Ta. , 
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; her diſpleaſure © = | 
| 1 this-injury,(he inſpired into the weak mind ef the wanymy 
| king ſome jenlouſies concerning her conduct, and puſhed 16. 
him to ſeixe, and put to the torture, and afterwards throw — © | 
ö ascuſzd f a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. | I. 
be queen herſelf was fent to Tours, and conſined under 
a guard”; and after ſuffering theſe multiplied. W . 
no longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpondence with. „ 
the duke of urgundy. As her fon; the dauphin Charles, . 1 9 
. a youth of ſixteen; was entirely governed by the faQionh +, + 
- > Armagnac, ſhe extended Her animoſity to him, aid Ne 
boughe! his deſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred. | - 
| Sho had deen an, ener 9 her unnatural. © © 
«py nem Tm W en Sikk 9 
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en 
or 


r - the queen; who - 
fied to Troye, and openly declared- nnen 2 
ſters, ho, he ſaid, detained her huſband in captiyiry*, " © 
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motion in Paris, which always inclined t that faction 
Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, 8 _ 
the city in the ne and headed the inſutrection r [+ 0, 8g) = 
the people, which in a moment became ſo itnpetuous; - 7. 
iat nothing could oppoſe it. The perfory et che Ss 
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25 of note, were thrown into priſon: Murders were daily 

5 committed from private animoſity, under pretence of fac- 

tion: Salts Wir ee ee eee ee 

3 into the arte kat yang, put 20: e the: count. of 
e, and all the other wablligg: a: were there 


Wenn ene ne MSL ill 


. New .- 0 W MILE. eee in ſuch 0. combuſtion, and 
| fionof vas ſo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, Henry; hav | 


3ſt Auguſt, ing collected ſome treaſure, and levied an army, landed 
| _ in, Normandy. at the head of 25,000 men; and met with 
vo conſiderabie oppoſition from any quarter. He made 
If maſter of Falaiſe and Cherbourg; Eyreux and 
Caen. ſubmitted 10: him; Pont de Arche opened — | 
net lenry, having ſubdued all the lower Nor 
mandy, P eee e | 
England v, fonned the ſiege of Roũen, which was de- 
fended by a garriſon of 4000 men, ſeconded hy the inha- 

; Wanne en the m of e, The — des 
5 Err ——— des 
es in duch — that he was fully ſenſible. of all 
| | adv: Do you not ſee, | ſaid he, 
e that God CCC ths. hed trains - 
Ms bas x no ſovereign : T have juſt pretenſions on that king- 


- 66 Noone inks ef reſiſting. me. Can I have. 2 more 
6 ſenſible; proof, that that Being, who di of em- 
C pires, eie to put the crown of France upon 

| oh, my head?“ Er. bio eogd gt ws, OR 
| Buraough Hear hl opened his mind to this ſcheme | 
ambition, be ſtill continued to negotiate with his ene· 


u St. Remi, N $5, 86. Monſtrelet, oy. 118. r Walfing- 
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— perſon, cherivd the ppi . Mighdahilemwity'®; 

and to the dauphin on the other, who, being 0% 26h 
doubted! heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every 
one that payed any regard to the true intereſts of their 
country *... Theſe two parties alſo. carried on a continual - 
n tiation with each other, The terms propoſed on all 
ſides were perpetually varying: The events of the war, 
| and ines. of "ON — intermingled with each 
other: And the fate of Franc remained long in this un 
certainty. Aſter ene negotiations, Henry offered the 
dueen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with 
them, to eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, and to accept af 
all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 


Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 


to receiye in full and entire ſovereignty : Theſe terms 


were ſubmitted to: There remained only ſome circumſtan- e 


ces to adjuſt, in order ta the entire completion of the treaty: 

But in this interval the duke of Burgundy ſecretly finiſſied 
his treaty with the Dauphin; and theſe two princes agreed 
to ſhare the royal authority during King Charles's life- 
Pu and * eee in onder to ee 7 
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Tus PIE which ſeemed ö to cut elf FER. aan; 
E proved in the iſſue the moſt 


favourable event, that could haye happened for his pre- 5 14, 


4 A 


| tenſions. « Whether the Dauphin and duke of Burgundy 


were ever ſincere in their mutual engagements is: uncer- 
tain; but very fatal effects reſulted from their momentary | 


and ſeeming union. The two princes agreed to an in- 
ferview, in order te concert the mn of ee | 
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he . ——-— 
9 — en en de r difficule "oO contrive., e 
All more, eee of ah tings we efence 
the doctrine, tended to diſſolve all the bands of civil ſo- 
ciety; and even men of honout „who deteſted the exam. 
ple, might deem it juſt, on a favourable opportunity, to 
ketaliate upon the author. The duke; therefore, who | 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expect any 
truſt,” agreed to all the contrivances for mutual ſecurity, 
which were propoſed by the miniſters of the dauphin. 
Phe two prinees came to Montereau: The duke lodged 
in the caſtle; the dauphin in the town, "which was di- 
vided from the caſtle by the river Vonne: The bridge 
between them was choſen for the place of interview: 
Two high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge: The 
| gates on each ſide were guarded, one by the offfcers of 
_ _. * the dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes | 
weee to enter into the intermediate ſpace' by the oppo- 
kte-pates, eee each dy ten perſons 3 and with 
all theſe of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual 
friendibip.. But it ee that no precautions are ſuffi- 
cient, where laws have no place, and where all principles 
1 of honour are utterly abandoned. Tannegui de Chatel, 
| Cn and others of the dauphin's retainers, had been zealous 
1 partizans of the late duke of Orleans; and they deter- 
mined to ſeize the opportunity of revenging on the aſſaſſin 
Aſſaſfna- the murder of that prince: They no ſooner entered the 


keen Bun- mile, than they drew their ſwords and attacked the duke 


L bu gundy, | of. Burgundy : His friends were aſtoniſhed, and thought 
WE. not of making any defence; OP ONE eee ee 
* 8 or ao e prifoz 
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— him, the blame of the adtion, which was 


r er bene ee eee eee een 'owed their 


2 off his ee The queen, cer in wy unna- 


tural animoſity againſt her fon, encreaſed the general 


flame, and inſpired into the king, as far as he was ſuſcep- 
tible of any ſentiment, the ſame prejudices by which the 


nerſelf had long been actuated. But abohe all,” Phili | 


count of Charolo! s, now duke of Burgundy, thought 


Hanser bound by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 


venge the murder of his father, and to proſecute the aſſaſ | 


1pPruder than criminal,” fell entirely | 
| The whole ſlate of affairs was every where 


— devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out 
into the higheſt fury againſt the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereſt into the ſame view; 


" poſſeſſion of his father's Pati, 2 


ſin to the utmoſt extremity. And in this general tranſport : 


of rage, every conſideration of national and family in- 
tereſt was buried in oblivion by all parties: The ſubjec- 
tion to à foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawful heir, 
the flavery of the kingdom, appeared but final evils, if 


they led to the gratification of the preſent paſſion, _ 


Tun king of England had, before the death of the 


| duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the diſtractions 


of France, and was daily making a conſiderable progreſs. 


in 9 He had taken Roden after an obſtinatẽ 


r . 8 ö 

ede | T, Lin, pe . nua, chap. ok 2 b 
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1 himſelf maſter W N Gi * 
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6 en! G — his 
ams, had obliged the court to remove to Troye: And 
þ Rp WS. in the midſt of his ſucceſles, eee ſurpriſed, 
= 3 t ſind his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt him for 
1 their mutual re ne into his arms, and 


R him and the Fe of 2 Tuns p ee 
| Wuͤꝗithout ſtipulating any thing for himſelf; except the pro- 
ſeeution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the 
mu duke of Bedford with his ſiſter; was. willing to ſacrifice 
3-7 the kingdom to Henry's ambition; and he agreed to every 
1 455 demand, made by that monarch. In order to finiſh this 
sdAalcſetoniſhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown. of 
8 to a ſtranger, Henry went to T oye, ac ompanied 
1 by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter; 
and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The im- 
| 5  becility, into which Charles had fallen, made him inca⸗ 
E  _*'pableof- ſeeing any thing but through the eyes of thoſe 
# who attended him; as they, on their part, ſaw every 

8 thing through the medium of their paſſions. The e N 
= being already concerted among the parties, was im / 
-  : _ ately drawn, and figned, and ratified: Henry II ſeemed 
1 to be a law throughout this whole mm "OW 

WS was attended to but his advantages. Wh. 


Tux principal articles of the treaty F enry 
5 chould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine: That king Charles, 
WE: i during his lifetime, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
1 5 bling of France: That Henry ſhould be declared and ac- 
1 . knowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with 


dne preſent adminiſtration of the government: That that 
_ Wim ſhould paſs to his heirs general: That France 
=: mo England. ſhould for ever be united under one king; 
but ſhould fiill retain their ſeveral uſages, cuftoms, and 
3 Genet "That all the 1 . vaſlals, and c com- | 
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5 adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay bim 
preſent obedience as regent: That this prince ſhould unite 1 855 
his arms to thoſe of king Charles and the duke 6f Bur- 
gundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin: And that theſe three princes ſhould 

| 008 1 ee or "ues W him x but be begs _ 


Sben v was the Wide my this Halt: treaty ; 4 NY x 


which as nothing but the moſt violent "ahimoſity could — 
_ dictate, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword could carry WY 
it into execution. It is hard to ſay, whether its conſe: 
quences, had it taken effect, would have proved more 
pernicious to England or to France. It muſt have re- 

duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: It 
would have entirely disjointed the ſueceſſion of the lt 1 | 
and have brought on the deftruQtion of every deſcendant 
of the royal family; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alengon, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itſelf, 
whoſe titles were preferable to that of the Engliſh princes, 
would on that account have been expoſed to perpetual 
jealouſy. and perſecution from the ſoyereign. There was 
even a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no 
art could palliate. For beſides the inſuperable objections, 

to which Edward IIId's pretenſions were expoſed, he wass 
not heir to that monarch : If female ſucceſſion were ad-. 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houſe of Morti- 
mer: Allowing, that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that 
Henry TVth's'merits, in depoſing him, were ſo great to- 
wards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation for placing 
him on the throne ; Richard had nowiſe offended France, 
and his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom: 1 
could not poſſibly be pretended, that the crown of France 
was become an 1 to that of England; and that a 
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Was, without Ne. entitled ta tie 8 
Bo chat on the whole, it muſt - be allowed, that Henry's 
dlaim to France was, if poffible, ſtill more unintelligible, 
3 than the title, OY e Pe AAS ee 
amt che ee of has by which the courts. of 
France and Burgundy were actuated, they would neceſ- 
ſarily revive during times of more leiſure and tranquil- 
ä and ĩt behoved Henry to puſh his preſent advantag 
| Marriage ef and allow men no time for reaſon or reflection. In 
ar ta few days after, he eſpouſed the princeſs, Catharine : He 
Carried his father-in-law: to Paris, and put himſelf in 
3 ion of that capital: He obtained from the parlia- 
ment and the three eſtates a ratification of the treaty of 
nn He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procur- 
ing a ſentence againſt the murderers of his father: And 
he immediately turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt the 
_ adherents of the dauphin, who, as ſoon as he heard of 
the. treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and autho- 
rity of regent, and appealed to God and his ſword ior 
the maintenance of his title. 
Tux firft place that Henry. rabdued, _ 8 "which 
opened its gates after a flight reſiſtance, With the ſame 
Tap facility, he gk himſelf maſter of Montereau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obſtinate: Barbaſan, the ge go- 
vernor, held out for the ſpace of four. months againſt. the 
beſiegers; and it was famine alone which obliged him to 
_Eapitulate, Henry. ſtipulated to ſpare the lives of all the 
garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy. ;. and as Barbaſan | 
fuſpected to be of the number, his puni ent was de- 
2 by Philip: But the king had the generoſity to | 
a him, and to prevent his execution RE Fg” 
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Ws to go over to England; and he CO 


attends ſucceſs, procured: from the Engliſh parliament a 
ſubſidy of a fifteenth; but; if we may judge by the 
ſeantineſs of. this Cats, the nation was nowiſe ſanguine 


on their king s victories; and in proportion as the proſpect 


of their union with France became nearer, they began to 


open their eyes, and to ſee the dangerous conſequences, 


with which that event muſt neceſſarily be attended. It 
was fortunate for Henry, that he had other reſources, be- 
ſides pecuniary ſupplies from his native ſubjects. The 
provinces, which he had already conquered, maintained 


his troops; and the hopes of farther advantages alu d 
to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in England, 


\ 


who defired to ſignalize themſelves by arms. He levied a 
new army of twenty-four thouſand archers, and four thou- 
ſand horſemen d, and marched. them to Dover, the place 
of rendeavous. Every thing had remained in tranquil- 
lity at Paris, under the duke of Exeter; but there had 
happened in another quarter of the kingdom a misfortune, 
which haſtened the king's embar kation 

Tun detention of the young king of Scots in England: 
bad hitherto proved advantageous to Henry; and by: 
keeping the regent in awe, had: preſerved, during the 
whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in denne, 
of the progreſs made eee ee ee eee 
his ſuëceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was 


alarmed, and foreſaw. their own inevitable ruin, if the 


ſubjection of their ally left them to combat alone a victo- 
rious enemy, who was already ſo much ſuperior in power | 


* rin. The regent entered” into the: _ views; 
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left, the duke of Exeter, hist uncle, governor of Paris 123. 
during his abſence, The authority, which naturally 
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Cm permitted . body of ſeyen thouſand Scots, under the 


command of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be 
tranſported into France for the ſervice of the dauphin. 


To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he ob- 
liged to ſend orders to his countrymen to leave the French 
ſervice; but the Scotch general replied, that he would' 


no commands which came from a king in captivity, 


3 and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was 


nowiſe entitled to authority. Theſe troops, therefore, 


continued ſtill to act under the earl of Buchan; and were 


employed by the dauphin to oppoſe the ren of he 
duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies 

tered at Baugé: The Engliſh were defeated :: The —4 
himſelf was ſlain bySir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, 


who commanded a company of men at arms: And the 
earls of Somerſet i, Dorſet, and Huntingdon, were taken 


priſoners *.. This was the firſt action that turned the 


tide of Access againſt the Engliſh; and the dauphin, that 


he might both attach the Scots to his ſervice, and re- 
ward the valour and conduct of the earl of Buchan, ho- 


noured that nobleman with the office of conſtable.” 


Bur the: arrival of the king of England, with JEM S 


ſiderable an army, was more than ſufficient to repair 


this loſs. Henry was received at Paris with great ex- 


preſſions of joy; ſo obſtinate were the prejudices of the 


people: And he immediately conducted his army to 
Chartres, which had long been beſieged by the dauphin. : 


That prince raiſed the ſiege on the ee of the Eng- 
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1 His name was 3 45 55 oe after „ of Somerſet. l 
He was grandſon, of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, "The earl of Dorſet 


was brother to Som erſet, and ſucceeded bim in that title. 
K * 1 chap, 1 1285 N chap, 20M! Fall, fol. ies : 
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without 4 blow: He laid: ra to Meaux at eee 
tion of the Pariſians, 1 were much incommoded by 2 
the garriſon of that place. This enterprise employed 
the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight months: The 
baſtard of Vaurus, governor of Meaux, ' diſtinguiſhed » 
himſelf by an obſtinate defence; but was at- laſt obliged 
to ſurrender” at diſcretion.” The ctuelty of this officer 
was equal to his bravery : He was accuſtomed to hang 
without diſtinction all the Engliſh and Burgundians 1 who : 
fell into His hands: And Henry, in revenge of his bars 
barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the 
ſame tree, Which he had made” 00 e 17 n ene 5 
man executions ®, © fas PAS ID 
Tuts ſucceſs was followed b the furrendder of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin : ' That prince was chaced beyond the 
Loite, and he almoſt totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces : He was even purſued into the ſouth by the 
united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, and threa- 
tened with total deſtruction. Notwithſtanding the bravery 
and fidelity” of his captains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to 
his enemies in the field; and found it neceſſary to tem- 
porize, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, 
who had gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. And 
to crown. all the other proſperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's 
name, and whoſe -birth was celebrated by rejoicings no 
leſs pompous, and no leſs ſincere at Paris than at W | 
don. The infant ptince ſeemed to be univerſally regard- 
cd as the future he. of 'both e W 
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ECC had m__ RE. ee 
the ſummit, was ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature; CO 


1 St, RemiFehap. 3. m m Rymer, vol. x. p. 212. T. Lie: 
p 955 93. St. Remi, ms 116. e chap. 260. „„ 
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| Bedford, the earl of Warwie, and. a few noblemen more, 
whom he had honoured with his confidence; and he de- 
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nisrenr or. ENGLAND. 8 
W &s-vaniſhed into ſmoke. He was 
ſeized with a fiſtula, a malady, which the ſurgeons ad 
that time had not ſkill enough to. cure; and he was at. laſt 


ſenſible, that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his end 
was approaching. He ſent. for his brother the duke of 


livered to them, in great tranquillity, his laſt will with 
regard to the government of his kingdom and family. 
He entreated them to continue, towards his infant ſon, 


the ſame fidelity and attachment, which they had always 
profeſſed to himſelf during his lifetime, and which had 


been cemented by ſo many mutual good offices. He 
expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death z and 
though he regreted, that he muſt leave unfiniſhed a work | 


o happily begun, he declared himſelf confident, - that 


the final acquiſition of France would be the effect of 


their prudence and valour.. He left the regency. of that 
kingdom to his eldeſt brother, the duke of Bedford; that 


of England to his younger, the duke of G and 
the care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. He 


recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy ; and adviſed 


them never to give liberty to the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his ſon were of age, and could himſelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould. not enable them to 
place young Henry on the throne of France, never at 
leaſt to make peace with that kingdom, unleſs the ene- 
my, by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its annexation to 
te crown of England, made compenſation for all the 
hazard and expence of his enterprize . 


Hs next applied himſelf to his 8 1 
his ck lain to recite the ſeven penitential h When 
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the walls 277 Feruſalem; he interrupted the chaplain, and 


declared his ſerious intention, after he ſhould have fully | 
ſubdued France, to have made a cruſade againſt the inſi- | 


dels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy Land ». So in- 


genious are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry _ 
forgot, in thoſe moments, all the blood ſpilt by his am- 
bition ; and received comfort from this late and feeble - 


reſolve, which, as the mode of theſe enterprizes was 


. now paſt, he certainly would never have carried into ex- 
ecution. He expired in the e year. of his age 31ſt Aug, 


- the tenth of his reign, 


Tuts prince poſſeſſed many eminent vibe; and Hans dene 


we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank 157.0 of the 


it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his vir- 8 
tues, they were unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſh. 


His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
held: The boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs re- 
markable than his perſonal valour in conducting them. 
He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and of gaining his enemies by addreſs and elemency. 
The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his character, ſtill 


| more than by that” of his victories,” were reconciled to 
the defects in his title: The French almoſt forgot that 
he was an enemy: And his care of maintaining juſtice i in 
his civil adminiſtration, and preſerving brag 2195h in his 
armies, made ſome amends to both nation s for the cala- 
mities inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which his ſhort . 
reign was almoſt entirely occupied. That he could for- 
give the earl of Marche, who had better title to the 
crown than himſelf, is a ſure indie 

mity; ; and that the earl relied fo entirely on his friendſhip - 
is no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed character for candour 
and kincerity. * There remain in MONEY few inſtances of 
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Gestion of his metnani- 


e ſuch 0 whit; and fi P Fr; PE 1 e he 
Fe "Ah — ang teaſon to pennt: hls e 

247% Tus exterior figure of, this ritt poly as well 4 

2 deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was ſc 1e- 

=. what abave the middle ſize; his countenance: beautiful; 

beis limbs genteel and lender, but full of vigeur; and he 

1 excelled in all warlike and manly exereiſes v. He left by 

RY - his queen, Catharine. of France, only one fon, not full 

fo nnine months old; whoſe misfortunes, in the courſe” of 

SY his life, dure _ the > omg and e of) * 

; (thets i 2 7 by 

' Inc lefs than two e Mag: Heniy's Jenks, Charles 

5 VI. of. France, his father-in-law, terminated his un- 

FR. happy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſſed only the 

LE 1 of royal authority: Yet was this mere appear- 

ance of conſiderable advantage to the Engliſh; and divided 

the duty and aifections of the French between them an: 

_ „ - dayphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned 

—_ king of France at Poitiers, under the name of Charles 

=—_ 1 VII. Rheims, the place where this ceremony is /uſu- 

Ru | 3 en, — that time in the Wanne * * 

3 VVV ( 

55 ao his death, a Welſh gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, 

aid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of that 

country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, 

2 whom the eldeſt was created earl of Richmond; the 

ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firſt 

raiſed to diſtinction by this Manes; 10 unte . e l 

rs the throne. of England, ' bo ben tle ve 

BEG; Ts [Taz long ſchiſm, w ich had divided al at churci 

1 5 fn for near forty. years, was finally terminated. in this. reign 

: by the council of Conſtance; 3 which depoſed the pope, 
Pe . for his crin imes, and elected Martin W 
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= Yoms of Europe. This ae. and. unuſual act of -autho- \ 
rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a 


mortal antipathy to theſe aſſemblies. The ſame jealouſy, 
which had long prevailed .in moſt Europear 
between the. civil ariſtocracy and monarchy, now alſo 


took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſtical 
body. But the great ſeparation of the biſhops in the 
| ſeveral ſtates, and the difficulty of aſſembling them, gave 
the pope a mighty advantage, and madeè it more eaſy for 
him to collect all the powers of the. hierarchy in his own ũ1ũ¹ 1 


| perſon, | The cruelty and treachery, which attended the 


puniſhment. of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, the un- 
happy diſciples of Wickliffe, who, in violation of a ſafe- 


conduct, were burned alive for their errors by: the council 


tion is at, the virtues of prieſts 15 any form of eccle- 


ſiaſtical government. But as the Engliſn nation had 
little or no concern in theſe eee N | 


| here the'more conciſe in. relating them. 
Dns firſt commiſſion of array, which we. "RE EY 


Was iſſued in this reign 2. The military part of the 
feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential circumſtance 


of it, was entirely diſſolved; and could no longer ſerve 
for the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France in 1415, impowered certain comwniſ 


ſioners to take in each county a review of all the — 
able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 


keep | them in readineſs for reſiſting the enemy. This 
was the æra, when the feudal militia in England gave 
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4 Rymer, vol. i ix, fp. 254, 253. 3 
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place to one which was perhaps ſtill leſs orderly” and 
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Henry III. and the kings of England had neither become 
much richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many years. 
The. ordinary expence of the government amounted to 
42, 50% pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence: So that the 


king had a ſurplus only of 13, 206 pounds 14 ſhillings for 
the ſupport of his houſchold; for his wardrobe; for the 


expence of embaſſies; and other articles. This ſum was no- 
_ wiſe ſufficient : He was therefore abliged to have fre 


recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was thus, even 


time of peace, not altogether independant of his mis 


But wars were attended with a great expe ce, which nei- 
ther the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary 
ſupplies were able to bear; and the ſovereign was always 


| reduced to ey: milceable: ſhifes, in eee 


nl as PA Ren his jewels and 3 
tze croum itſelf +; eee eee, and he 


was often obliged, not anding all theſe expedlic 


. to kap in the-miidſt of his.carcer of victory, and to grant 


exunes de de enemy. The high pay which was given 
<0 ſoldiers 


* 


the extraordinary ſupplies, granted by parliament. to 


Henry during the courſe of his reign, were mani 
cenths and fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds. It is 


y fruitleſs, e IP 


7 noe, vol. x. p. 113. e „14. v. 290. : 
mentary Hiſtory, vol. ii. P. 168. : CEE 


I Ps © # - 
u It appears from e of e particularly a ix. p. 288. 


8 the king paid 20 marks a-year for an archer, which is a good deal above | 


xpence a day. The Hee bad riſes, as is ee by 5 
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d very ill wich this low income. All 


eaſy to compute how ſoon this money muſt be exhauſted 
dy armies of 24, O00 archers, and 6000 horſe; when each 
archer had ſixpence a- day a, and each horſeman two ſhil- 
. The moſt ae carer m__ 3 
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the abs and diet, which th ing s 
e enn e te of pr, od 142%. 
Err | 
enabled to ſupport itſelf. Henry till within à year of 
his death owed debts, which he To ee A 


? 


2 aan ere, ines, ene : 
frequently complained of by the commons, it was found - 
abſolutely impracticable to aboliſh it ; and the parliament 
at length, ſubmitting to it as a legal prerogative, content= 
ed themſelyes with enacting laws to limit and confine it. 
The duke of Gloceſter, in the reign of Richard II. 
poſſeſſed a revenue of 60,000 crowns, (about 30,000 
pounds a- year of our preſent” money,) as we learn from 
. Froiffard *, and way conſequently richer dn the king 
himſelf, if all circumfi ces be duly conſidered. : 
Ir is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone ME an 
annual expence'to hb crown of | 8 1 desde / 73 
is, above a third of the cor NOI arge | 
ment in time of peace.” This ware was of no uſe to | 
the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an 
inlet to annoy France. Ireland coſt twa thouſand pounds 
a- year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer- 
tainly very low. Every thing contributes to give us a 
very mean idea of the ftate of Europe in thoſe ages. . RA 
Fuadni the moſt early times, till the reign of Edward 
III. the denomination of money had never been altered : 
A pound ſterling was fiill a pound troy ;. that is, about 
| three pounds of our preſent money. That conqueror 
was the firſt chat innovated in this important article. 
* Rymer, vol. x. 5. 124 Bs x Liv, iv, chap, $6, I F Rymer, 
a . 113. | ES 5 5 15 d 
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2. The who ſege of Gran raiſed——The bing 7 * 


erotened at Rheims Prudence of the duke of ; 


"inſt Bienen of i the maid of Orleans —— | 


5 of the duke of Burgundy . Death Cl 


France 


_ the duke of Glarefter= . vs 
— of the : of n . 0 5 | 
a e a „ 


acts; of "patina "RR to have b more 


"the duke of Bedferd——D Decline wy ſhe, re jÞ i in 


f the 
from ſuch exertions of prerogatiye, as even weak princes, tp. 


whoſe title was undiſputed, were tempted to think they 


of which there was now the proſpect, encouraged ſtill 


- farther the lords and commons to extend their influence; 3 
and without paying much regard to the verbal deſtination 
of Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving a new 
| prrangement to the whole adminiſtration, BA decl ined 


* 


5 {i500 tg 3 x 
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| might venture upon with impunity.” The long minority, 


1 and the privileges of the people more regarded, 8 


than during any former period; and the two S = 
kings, though men of great ſpirit and. abilities, abſtained ment — 5 ; A 
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LA 13 b e of Ne With 1 te England: 
>, They appointed the duke of Bedford to be protector or 


guardian of that kingdom, a title which they ſuppoſed to 
imply leſs authority: They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter 
with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder bro- 
ther*; and in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, 
they appointed a council, without whoſe advice and ap- 
. probation no meaſure of importance could be determined. 
Tue perſon and education of the infant prince was ——4 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great 
uncle and the legitimated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of 
| Lancaſter ; a prelate, who, as his family could never have 
any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, 
be intruſted with that important charge The two 
- princes, che dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who ſeemed 
injured by this plan of government, yet, being perſons A 
2 great integrity and honour, acquieſced willingly in 
any appointment, which tended to give ſecurity to the 
| public; and as the wars in France appeared to be the 
. obje& of greateſt moment, they avoided every diſpute, 
Which 2 throw an obſtacle i in the EY of en con- 
queſts, - 
Wurn > EY 3 n the Eggli nd 
French kings was conſidered with a ſuperficial eye, every 
advantage ſeemed to be on the ſide of the former; and the 


total expulſion of Charles appeared to be an event, which | 


might naturally be expected from the ſuperior power of : 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his infancy, the 
' adminiſtration was devolyed on the duke of Bedford, the 
moſt accompliſhed prince of his age ; whoſe experience, 
prudence, valour, and generoſity qualified him for bis 5 
high, office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
ong his friends, and, * gain the confidence of his 
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lle was ſeconded by the moſt renowned generals of the age, 
the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and 
Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John, Faſtolſe: And 
befides Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he 
was maſter of the capital, and of almoſt all the north- 
ern provinces, which were well enabled to furniſh him 
With ſupplies both of men e e and N ; 
| vom his Engliſh forces. 5 
5 Bur a. notychitanding the proſe inferiority of 


| is e partly bes his Ker "RF RPDS” 2 — 
promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, firſt to controul, then 
to overbalance, the ſuperior force and opulence of his 
enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy: All Frenchmen, who knew the intereſts, or. 
deſired the independance of their country, turned their 
. eyes towards him as its ſole reſource : The excluſion 
given him, by the imbecillity of his father, and the forced 


or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no vali= + 


dity: That ſpirit of faction, which had blinded the peo- 

Z ple, could not long hold them in fo groſs a deluſion: 
Their national and inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, 
the authors of all their calamities, muſt ſoon revive, and 
inſpire them with indignation at bending theit necks un- 
der the yoke of that hoſtile people: Great nobles and 

princes, accuſtomed to maintain an independance againſt 
their native ſoyereigns, would never endure a ſubj ection 
to ſtrangers: And though moſt of the princes of the 
blood were, ſince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained _ 
priſoners in England, the inhabitants. of their demeſnes, 
their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted Wannen in ee 128 
lage of . e N 
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Cn. Eins sbüdk, Aer way. in era year, 
was of a character well calculated to become the object of 
" theſe benevolent ſentiments; and perhaps from the favour, 
33 naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on 
account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his 8 
native ſubjects. He was a prince of the moſt / friendly 
and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, and 
of. a juſt and ſound, though. not a very vigorous under 
kanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged from 
affection the ſervices of his followers, even while his lo- 
_ fortunes might make it their-intereſt to deſert him; and 
the lenity of his temper could Pardon in them thoſe fallies 
of diſcontent, to which princes in his ſituation are ſo fre- 
. quently expoſed. ' The love of pleaſure often ſeduced 
him into. indolence; but: amidft all his irregularities the 
| goodneſs, of his heart {till ſhone forth; and by exerting 
at intervals his courage. and activity, he proved, that his 
general remiſſneſs proceeded not from the want; "OR: wy 
2 juſt. ſpirit of ambition, or of perſonal valour. ed 
Tuovcn the virtues of this amiable prince ks Kine 
tine in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew, that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every fore 
aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh regent ville 
Hope to complete the conqueſt of France; an enterprize, . 
which, however it might ſeem to be much advanced, was 
ſtill expoſed to many and great difficulties” The chief 
circumſtance, which had procured to the Engliſh all their 
preſent advantages, was the reſentment of the duke of 
Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince ſeemed in- 
tent rather on gratifying his paſſion than confulting his 
intereſts, jt was the more eaſy for the regent, by demon- . 
ſtrations of reſpect and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endea- 
vours to that purpoſe: He gave the duke every proof of 
e and N He e eyen offered him the _— 
F of 
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of France, which Philip s And ce howight e 2. 
corroborate national connexions by private ties, he con- ne * 
eluded his own marriage with the eee 1 
Annen 


Bani 3 that next to the alliance of — * FE, 
the friendſhip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateſt 
importance towards forwarding the Engliſh conqueſts; 
and that, as the provinces of France, already ns 
lay between the dominions of theſe two princes, he could 
never hope for any ſecurity without preſerving his con- 
nexions with them; he was very intent on ſtrengthening 
himſelf alſo from that quarter. The duke of Britanny, | 
having received many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure from' a 
miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of > 12 
Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done 
homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the xingdom: 

But as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed 5 
by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 


to fix his friendſhip, by paying court and doing . 8 


this haughty and ambitious prince; . / i 
ARTHUR, count of Richemont, had bios. 2+ Va pike" | : 
an at the battle of Azincour, had been' treated -with - +» 


great indulgence by the late king, and had even been per- 
mitted on his parole to take a journey into u 
where the ſtate of affairs required his preſence. Tue 
death of that victorious monarch happened before Riche- * 
mont's return; and this prince pretended, that, as bis 17th Ap, 
word was given perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound 2 
to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſucceſſor: A chicane which - 
the regent, as he could not force him to' compliance,  _ f 
deemed it prudent to overlook. - An interviem was ſettled  - © 
at Amiens between the dukes: of Bedford, Burgundy, and 
Britanny, at which the count of Richemont was al ſo pre- 1 
ſent * : The alliance was renewed between theſe princes : : 
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of order Due 


= hin, Lewis, the elder: wa of. Charles. Ide Ate 


thir — Juv; with the regent. and. rhe chal 
of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged by intereſt to proſe- 
| eute the fame objeR, in forwarding thi ſucceſs the 
Engliſh armes. 
4 WHILE che vigitaiice. of ite duke of Bedford was en. 
ployed in gaining or confirming theſe allies, whoſe. vi- 
cinity rendered them ſo important, he did not overlook 
the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had died; and his power had: de- 
volved on Murdac, his ſon, a prince of a weak under- 
 fanding and indolent diſpoſition ; who, far from poſlefling 
the talents requiſite for the government of that fierce 
people, was not even able to maintain authority in his 
on family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence of 
His ſons. The ardour of the Scots to ſerve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and diſ- 
tinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the dig- 
= of conftable, broke, out afreſh under this feeble ad- 
uniftration': New ſuccours daily came over, and filled 
— armies of che French king: „The earl of Douglas 
_ .conduQted'a reinforeement of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance i 
And it was juſtly to be dreaded, that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoſtilities in the north, would occafion' 2 
diverſion ſtill more conſiderable of the Engliſh power, and 
would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he 
was at preſent ſo grievouſly oppreſſed, The duke of Bed- 
ford, therefore, perſuaded the Engliſh council to form an 
alliance with Jane their priſoner; to free that prince 
from his long captivity; and to connect him with Eng- 
land, by marrying him to a ws, cap the earl of Somer- 
02 and couſin al det. king?. As the Scottiſh _— 


l, fol. 26. Stowe) 5 266. enden fe, 5 * 
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tired of his kia hay: ine wu. not are 61 2 I 
port, was now become ehtitely fuucere int his appliedtiofs gps ivy 4 
for Jatmes's liberty, the tredty was was ooh con cluded ; 1 . 0 0 * 
ranſom of forty thoufafid pounds wis 5 ſtipufatecd ; 0 — 
the King of Scots was reftored to the thtohe of his a8. 
tors, and proved; in bis fhort teign, one of the oft | 
MMuflrious princes, that had ever governed that kingde 
He was murdered in 1437 by his traiterous kinſman the Fes 
earl of Athole. His affections inclined to the party of SP 
France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during his 
life-time, to 1 20 of Y breach of the oe! by ; 
Bor the regent Sis thor fo 8 in theſe political Military _ 

| neg ciatiohs as to neglect the operations of war, from which operant 

lone he could hope to ſucteed in expelling the French mo- 
narch. Though the chief ſeat of Charles's power lay inthe 
ſouthern provinces, beyond the Loire ; his partizans were 
poſſeſſed of ſome fortreſſes in the Rent; and even in ts + 
neighbourhood of Paris ; and it behoved the d uke of Bed- 1 = 
ford firſt to clear theſe countries of the enemy, before he 7 2 
could think of attempting more diftant conqueſts. The — 
taſfle of Dorſdy was taken after a fie iege of ſix weeks; 
That of Noyelle and the town of Rite in Picardy under 
went the ſame fate: Pont fur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu 1 
were ſubjected by the Engliſh arms: And a more conſi= 
derable advantage was ſoon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy, John Stuart, cone 
ſtable of Scotland; and the lord of Eſtiſſac had formed „ 
the ſiege of Crevant in Burgundy: Thee earls of Salifbury 1 
and Suffolk, wich the count of Toufongeon, were ſent N „ 
its relief: A fierce and well diſputed ation enſued : The „ 
| Scots and F rench were defeated : The conſtable of Scot- ä 
land and che count of Ventadour Were taken pri iſoners: 4 we 1 
And ove a thouſand men, among Wien was REN Wis | N 
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taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charitẽ upon 
the Loire was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter 


place opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the 
acquiſition of it appeared on that account of the greater 


| importance to the duke of Bedford, and ſeemed to * 


| "Swe Woe to the war, LO 


2424. Tux more 8 was 8 9 an inva- | 


Hon in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the more 


* 
IN 3 | 


neceſſary it became, that he ſhould retain poſſeſſion of 


every fortreſs, which he ſtill held within the quarters of 
te enemy. The duke of Bedford had beſieged in perſon, 
during the ſpace of three months, the town of Vyri in 


Normandy; and the brave governor, unable to make any 


longer defence, was obliged to capitulate; and he agreed 


to ſurrender the town, if, before a certain term, no re- 


ef arrived. Charles, informed of theſe conditions, de- 


termined to make an attempt for ſaving the place. He 
collected, with ſome difficulty, an army of 14, ooo men, 
of whom the half were Scots; and he ſent them thither 


under the command of the earl of Buchan, conſtable. of 


countryman, the duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la 


bonne. When the conſtable arrived within a few leagues 


of Yvri, he found that he was come too late, and that 


the inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to 


him. b. Buchan might now have returned in ſafety, and 
1 with the glory of making an acquiſition no leſs import · 


4 hearing of Bedford 80 approach, be called a a council of va 


„ r 14. Grafton, pe he — | 


ant than the place which he. was. ſent to relieve: But 


Hall, fol. 35. Monftrelet, vol, ii, _ 8. Holingſhed, p. $86. Grafton, 


France ; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, bis 


Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of Nar- 


the place was already ſurrendered. Ie immediately 
turned to the left, and fat down. before Verneiiil, which 
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in She to-deliberate ett 40 conduct eybich hee” 'H HA ev 
ſhould hold in this emergence. The wiſer part of the „ 
council declared for a retreat; and repreſented, that all 24 
the paſt misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their raſhneſs in giving battle when no neceſſity obliged 
them; that this army was the laſt reſource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 
to him; and that every reaſon invited him to embruce 
cautious meaſures, which might leave time for his ſub- 
jects to return to a ſenſe of their h and give leiſure 
for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, who, being united 
by np common band of intereſt or motive of alliance, 
could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him, 
All theſe prudential. conſiderations were overborne by a : 
vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the ene- 
my; and 8 to ae en urival of the duke of 
Bedford. 9 4 5 
Tun e were Fe dat * this lia; and, G4 
as the long continuance of war had introduced diſcipline, — 
Which, however imperfect, ſufficed to maintain ſome ap=  _ 
pearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle Was 
fierce, and well diſputed, and attended with bloodſhed on 
both ſides. The conſtable drew up his forces under the 
walls of Verneiiil, and reſolved to abide che attack of the 
enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, 
who broke his ranks, and obliged the whole line to follow 
him in ſome hurry and confuſion, was the cauſe of the 
misfortune which enſued. The Engliſh archers, fixing. I 
their paliſadoes before them, according to their uſual cuſ- 
tom, ſent a volley of arrows amidſt the thickeſt of the 
French army; and though beat from their ground, ank 
1 to take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon ral- | 


my. The duke of Bedford, md, at ee 5 
the men at arms, made impreſſion on the French, broke, + 
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ee, ranks, chaced them off the feld, and venlered the 
=? victory entirely complete and deciſye . ee 
* himſelf periſhed in battle, as well as the earl of Douglas and 
his ſon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, — 2 
with manyother conſiderable nobility. The duke of Alen- 
. gon, the anaroſchall de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucour 
_——- Mortemar were taken priſoners. There fell about 
1 PR ad of the French; and ſixteen hundred of the 
__ Engliſh; a loſs eſteemed, at that time, ſo unuſual on the 
fide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford prohibited. 
all rejoicings for. his ſucceſs. nee irren | 
next day by capitulation . 
Il,.us condition of the king of Hine appeared no 
1 very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. He had loft the 
1 ſower of his army and the braveſt of his nobles in this 
fatal action: He had no reſource either for recruiting or 
fſubſiſting his troops: He wanted money even for his per- 

ſional ſubſiſtence; and though all parade of a court Was 
buaniſhed, it was with difficulty he could keep a table, 
ſupplied with the plaineſt neceſſaries, for himſelf and his 
1 few followers: Every day brought him intelligence of 
db pme loſs or misfortune: Towns, which were bravely 
Aeſended, were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of re- 
= Hef or ſupply : He-ſaw his partizans entirely-chaced from 
1 all the provinces which lay north of the Eoire: And he 
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=. expected ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of his enemies, 
All the territories of which he had hitherto-continued 
== maſter ; 3 incident happened, which ſaved him on- 
| the brink of ruin, and loſt the — ſuch 1 
Pl tunity for completing their onqueſts, as 
Fe | wards were able to recall, | : 
JANE, a e of. 33 ro 33 2 1d 
heir 1 . rc Vs: had en anne, _ 
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ibs, this choice from the uſual motives #7 princes; (7 
ſhe. ſoon found reaſon to repent of the unequal e! 
She ws a princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon 
underſtanding; the duke of Brabant was of a nen 
lexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of her” 
age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: e- 
had inſpired her with: ſuch. . for her huſbands 
13 dun. it — nothing vaſt 
the ceremony had as yet-intervened: | The court of Rome 
was commonly very open to applications of this nature, 
when ſeconded by power and money; but as the princeſs 
foreſaw great oppoſition from her huſband's relations, and 
3＋— ren reme: eee write 
the duke of Gloceler. That prince, with many noble 


induced, as well Me Hee as 
by: the proſpect of poſſeſſing her rich inheritance, to offer 
e eee mann 


8 to. nag is he entered into a Cotta 
of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 
put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was 
diſguſte: with ſo-precipitate a conduct: He reſented the 
i jury done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation: 
He greaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of | 
im: And he foreſaw-the conſequences, which muſt at- 
ron the extenſive and uncontrouled dominion of that 
mation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, theß 
inſulted: and · injured an ally, to whom they had already | 
been ſo much indebted, and who was ſtill ſo neceſſar 
for are them in their farther 
FR x OO 


1 | 
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cn * P. P. cournged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make reſiſt 
— ance : He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere 
5 to that prince: He himſelf marched troops to his ſupport: 
And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his pur- 
DE poſe, A ſharp war was ſuddenly kindled in the Low Coun- 
tries. The quarrel ſoon became perſonal as well as poli- 


 ebmplaining of the 


ſented all theſe topics to the duke of | 875 
dieavoured to mitigate the reſentment of the duke of Bur- 
9 undy: He interpoſed with his good offices between theſe 

princes: But was not ſucceſsful in any of his endeavours; 

and he found, that the impetuoſity of his brother's tem- 
per was ſtill the chief obſtacle. to all accommodation . 
® For this reaſon, inſtead of puſhing pres gained at 


_—_— 
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tical. ' The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, 


ition made to his pretenſions ; | 
and though in the main he employed amicable terms in 


his letter, he took notice of ſome falſhoods, into which, 
he ſaid, Philip had been betrayed during the courſe of 
theſe tranſactions. 


This unguarded expreſſion was highly 
reſented :. The duke of Burgundy inſiſted, that he ſhould 


retract it: And mutual wht nem me 


between them, on this oe ion . TY 
Tux duke of Bedford ee . At __ bad: kt 
fects of ſq ill- timed and imprudent a quarrel. All the 


ſuccours, which he expected from England, and which 


were ſo neceſſary in this critical emergence, - were inter- 
cepted by his brother, and employed in Holland and Hai 
nault: The forces of the duke of Burgundy, which he 


alſo depenged on, were diverted by. the ſame wars: And 


beſides this double loſs, he was in imminent danger of 
abenating for ever that confederate,” whoſe friendſhip was 
to his intereſts, and whom the 
late king had ;njoined him, with his dying breath, to gra- 
tify. by every mark of regard and attachment. Kane ene 


POS . . * 
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England, and to try, by his counſels and e to 
h moderate the meaſures of the duke of Gloceſter. 2555 
THERE bad eg broken out ſome e among 


, the Engliſh min y, which had proceeded to great ex- 


tremities, and which required the regent's preſence to 


og 1 He 


compoſe them . The biſhop, of Wincheſter, to whom, 


che care of the king's perſon and education had been'en- 
truſted, was a prelate of great capacity and experience; 
but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and as he 
aſpired to the government of affairs, he had continual diſ- 
putes with his nephew, the protector; and he gained 


1 rere eee as | 
per of that prince. The duke of Bedford employed the 


authority of e to reconcile them; and theſe ri- 
vals were obliged to promiſe before that aſſembly, that 
they would bury all quarrels Ee Time 1 


with the duke of Burgundy. The credit 1 that prince 


| ee a bull Ben u Freren 


Jaqueline contract with the duke of Gloceſter was an- 


nulled; but it was alſo declared, that, even in caſe of 
the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be lawful 


for her to eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, de- 
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ſpairing of ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, 0 


who had lived ſome time with him as his miſtreſs v. 


1 Brabant died! — before ths could - 


5 theduleof eee in eg che ble diewith- 
| pag gg and to promiſe never to marry without his con- 
| ſent. But though the affair was thus terminated to the 


1 dagen of Dane it left ere gene -e 791048 | 
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5 pau his NESS. nft t Charles = ED him in 
alliance with them, it counterbalanced that paſſion ul 
__ another of the fame kind, which in the end became 
| valent, and brought him hack, by degrees, to. his natural 
. Fonnexions with his family and his native cou T 
_ ApoUT the ſame time, the duke of Britanny ace 4 
Ae himſelf from the Engliſn alliance, His bro- 
ther, the count of Richemont, though can bed by mar- 
Triage with the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford,- was 
extremely attached by inclination to the F rench intereſt; 
and he willingly hearkened to all the advances Which 
Charles made Ok for obtaining his friendſhips: | be 
high office of conſtable, vacant by the earl aß Nackte 
death, was offered him; and as his martial 
tious temper aſpired to the comman e e "6 
had in yain attempted toobtain-from the duke of-Bedfordy . 
he not only accepted that truſt, but brought over his bro- 
ther to an alliance with the French monarch. The nen 
conſtable, having made this ope change in 
firmly adhered eyer after to his engagements with 
4 5 pride and viclence, which would 
ws il. in his: maſter's confidence, - pted, 
i allaſin the cher dae bd @ mach diſe 
auked Charles. he 01 
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refuſed. an ane de his preſence be. Kill ated. 
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nog the affairs of F rance, after paſting cight 1onths in 
England. The duke of Burgundy was much diſguſted, 


The duke of Britappy ba had enter into engagements with 
VR 


the aſtoniſnment, into which their frequent diſaſters had 46. 
thrown them. An incident tog had happened, which ſerved. 
extremely to raiſe their courage. The earl of Warwis 


had beſieged Montargis wich a ſmall am of 3000 men, 0 | 


and the place was reduced to extremity, when the bat 


of Orleans undertook. to throw relief into it. This ge⸗ 
neral, who Was natural ſon; to the prince aſſaſſinated by 


the duke of Burgundy: and who was, afterwards 


caunt of Dunsis, condudtee. 3 body of 3609, men, ta 


Montargis ; and made an attack on the enemay's-ta 


with ſa much-yalour, prudence, and good fortune, that 
he not only/penetrated into the place, but gave a fevera, 
blow tothe Engliſh, and obliged Warwic to raiſe the 
ſiege 2. This was the firſt ſignal action, which raiſed the 
fame of Dunois, and opened n eee re f 
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amm ateoinee 


Bur the regent, ä — ed ue. 155 
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aide that the duke, unable 4 
yielded to all the terms required of him: He renounced 
the French alliance; he engaged to maintain the treat, 
of Troye; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for re- 
gent of France ; and promiſed to do homage for his dutchyx 


to un een 5 * eee dee having thus 


Nag does on an andertiddnigyt ets: if duccedsful; | 
would, he hoped, caſt the balance: between the two na- 


tions, and prepare the en, For the final vgs oak - 
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drake. The French had been — 2 


3 2 Charles, that it ee an 9544 entrancs-t0 Ster; _ 
dn. {5 the duke ef Bedford intended tomake a great effort for i 
_ - penetrating into the ſouth of France, it behoved him to 
=. 1 begin wich this place, which, in the preſent circum- 
no 1 ances, was become the moſt important in the kingdom. 
_ He committed the ConduEt: of che nnen! to the an 
=. 880 4 Bin eee 


—_ much Tiftinguiſhed | OY Foy his abili ties, during the 


DS . aſter of fevenib'mall * — be 
' pounded Orleans on that ſide -; and as his intentions 
1 1 if —— known, the French king uſed every expe- 
* 5 ALient to ſupply the city with à garriſon and Proviſions, 


A2 endenable it to maintain a long and obſtinate ſiege. The 
= lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, was 
appointed governor: Many officers of diſtinction ther 
==. "Hhomfelves into che 80 The e which: 


—_  - binge ined by the ling & continuance of kae 
3 [rope wen re towards this ſcene ;; where, it was rea- 

= Than nt of 3 at 1 the — ith 
2 army, Which me 3 of dern Wen ANF not 
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ſieges in 
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| theentry to the bridge 3 ———— ſtance, 


he carried ſeveral of them: But was'himſelf killed by a 


cannon ball as he was taking a view of the enemy The 
2 of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; hs. | 

forced with great numbers of Engliſh and Burgundiar f 
hepaſſed the river with the main body of his army, and in- 


veſted Orleans on the other ſide. As it was now che depth 
of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that ſeafori, 
to throw up intrenchments all around, contented hin 


for the preſent; with erecting redoubts at different diſ- 


tances, where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were 


attempt to throw into the place, Though he had ſeveral 


urope, where cannon were found to be of im- 


portance,) the art of engineering was hitherto ſo'imper- 


fect, that Suffolk truſted more to famine than to force for 
ſubduing the city; and he propoſed in the ſpring to ren 


der the circumvallation more 


by drawing in- 


trenehments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs 


feats of valour were performed both by the beſiegers and 


beſieged during this winter: Bold ſallies were made, and 
repulſed, with equal. nnn Convoys. were ſometimes 

intercepted : The ſupplies were ſtill 
Rr been eee e 


ſeemed daily, though ſlowly, _— eee e 
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dies ravaged: all the country. around 3 and the befiegers, 


who were obliged to draw their proviſions from a diſtance, | 


were themſelves ed to the danger of want and famine. 
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bn Faſtolife was b Ing. up: date convoy; of 


egen e . — attacked an 
4000 French, under the command of the counts of Cler- 
mont and Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up his troops behind 
ra rj but naar toy ——ů— 


nagar — 


Th + nee — — . sd 50 
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Cauſe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 


— vv 2 _—_ the iq nan 
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af ſaving this cit, Meme bebe Hwy 


Ale dan the een, eee to — that 


during the war, and ſhould be ſequeſtered, for greater 
ſecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. This 


| gi who was much leſs cordial” in the gooey 


to this: ij of Bedford; king es ner replied, | 
That he was not of a humaur to beat the buſhes, while 
others ran away with the game: An anſwer, which ſo 
diſguſted the duke, that he recalled all the troops of Bur- 


* thefiege - The place however was 
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_ every day Wes und mere cloſely" inveſted n n 0 5 
Great ſcarcity began already to be felt by the garriſon CAL 
and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair of collecting an ar- 

my, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrench- 
ments, not only gave che eity for loſt, but began to 
entertain a very diſmal proſpect with regard to the general 

ſttate of his affairs. He faw chat the country, in Whieh 
he had hitherto; with great difficelty, ſubſiſted; would be 
laid entirely open to the invaſion of a powerful and victo- 

_ rious enemy; and he already entertained thoughts of re- 
tiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himſelf as long as poſſible in 
thoſe remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 

prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair, 
the women; whom he conſalted, had the ſpirit to ſupport 
his ſinking reſolution in this deſperate extremity; Mary 
of Anjou, ee be er e eee pru- 
dence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, the fore- 
general ſignal for deſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſel 
to. deſpair of ſucceſs. His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes 

| Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the we ſecond- 
ed all her remonſtrances, and threatened, that, if he thus 

puſillanimouſly . — the 
would ſeek in the court of England a fortune more cor- 
reſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was able to rouge in the 

breaſt of Charles that courage, which ambition had failed 
to exeite: He reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground 
with an imperious enemy; and rather to periſi with ho- 
nour in the midſt of his friends than yield ingloriouſly to 
bis bad fortune: When relief was unexpectedly brought 
him by another female of a very different charadter, who. 
gave riſe to one of the moſt ſingular 


to be met with in hiſtory. 
I che village of Domremi ne 3 er 10 
elan of Lomaine ere vl > coanry gil 0 of twenty e 


ſeven 
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visreav. or znofany, 
u years of age, called d Joan d'Arc, who was 


tomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them with- 
dut a ſaddle to the watering- place, and to perform other 
_ offices, which, in well- frequented inns, commonly fall 
to the ſhare of the men ſervants . This girl was of an 
| irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any ſingularity ;. whether that. ſhe had met with no 
occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unfkilful eyes 
of thoſe who converſed with her, had not been able to 
diſcern her uncommon merit. It is eaſy to imagine, that 
the preſent ſituation of France was an intereſting object 
eee of the loweſt rank, and would become 

the frequent ſubject of converſation: A young prince, e 


. 
* 


pelled his throne by the ſedition of native ſutjects, and 


by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the com- 
paſſiori of all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorrupted 
by faction; and the peculiar character of Charles, ſo 
frongly inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, Na- 
turally'rendered him the hero of that ſex, whoſe generous. 


minds know no bounds in their affections. The fiege of 
Orleans, the progreſs of the Englifh before that place, 


the great diſtreſs of the garriſon and inhabitants, the im- 
portance of ſaving this "city and its brave defenders, had 
turned thither the public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the 
general ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild defire of bring- 


ing belief to her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. Her 


unexperienced mind, working day and night on this fa- 
vourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for hea- 
venly inf} pirations ; ; and the fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſions, 
and heard Voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne, 
of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. : An un- . 
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the 3 which might a ſuch. se 
and thinking, herſelf deſtined by Heayen to, this office, (So, 


ſhe threw. aſide all that baſhfulneſd and timidity, 1 . 


natural, to her ſex, her years,. and ber lo ſtation. | 
She went to Vaucouleurs ;., procured admiſfion to Bau- 
ricourt, the governor ; informed. him of her. i 5 
tions and intentions; and conjured him not $o,neglet = 


the voice of God, who, ſpoke through her, but to ſecond 


thoſe heavenly zevelations, which impelled her to this 
glorious enterprize. Baudricourt treated her at firſt with. 
| ſome neglect ; but on her frequent returns to him, and 
importunate ſolicitations, he began to remark ſomething - 
extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all ha- 
zards, to make ſo eaſy an experiment. It is-uncertain, 
whether this gentleman had diſcernment enough. to per- 
 ceive, that great uſe might be made with the vulgar of ſo 
_ uncommon. an engine; or, what is more likely i in that 5 
credulous age, was himſelf gg convert to this viſionary : | 
But he adopted at laſt the ſcheme. of Joan z. and } he S, 15 
her ſome attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at chat time reſided at Chinon. A TL 
Ix is the buſineſs of hiſtory* diſtinguiſh between the 2 
miraculous and the marvellous; to reject the firſt in all nar- 
rations merely profane and human; to doubt the ſecond; 
and when obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, as in the 
preſent caſe, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive 
as little of it as is conſiſtent with the known facts and 
circumſtances. It is pretended, that Joan, immediately | 
on her admiffion, knew the king, though ſhe had never 
ſcen his face before, and though. he purpoſely kept him -. 
ſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid alide every 
thing in his dreſs. and apparel : which might diſtinguiſh 
him: That ſhe offered him, in the name of the ſupreme | 
Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct bim 
85 22255 to be mere pe ker * 0 
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| bub thificthy fe Elen to bimz befolt 
ſome lein Sonfidents, a ſeeret, which was unkhown 
2 46 all the wofld beſide Himſelf; and which fiothitig but a 
r inſpiratiof could have $ſcovtret to her: And 
aſttument of her future vie- 
__ tories; a particular fwottl, which was kept in the church 
of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though the had 
>” nere ken it, ths deſeribed by All its warte, and by the 
place in which it had long lain neglebted . Tunis is cer- 
Qa, that all theſe mitaculous ſtortes Wett prend abroad, 
=. - in order to captivate the vulgar.” The more the king and 
mais miniſters were determined to give into the illuſion, 
dle more ſcruples they pritended/ An aſſtmbly of grave 
doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined Joan's miſ- 
| Hori, and pronouneed it undoubted and ſupernutural. She 
1 Was ſent to the parliament, then refiding at Poitiers; and 
Mas interrogated before that aſſembly: The preſidents, 
. the counſellots; who cam@ perfuaded of her impoſture, 
5 went dway convinced of her inſpitation. A ray of lope 
degan to break through that deſpait,. in which the minds 
of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now de- 
©  Elareditſtif in favour of France; and had Hid bare its out- 
ſmeetched arm 40 take vengeance on her invaders. Few 
cCauld diſtiaguiſh between the impulſe of inclination and 
tie force of Convidttion; and none Wenn ee to = 
= trouble of o/diligrecable a ſerutiny. 3 


Ax xxx theſe artificial precautions and preparations. 
= hou We Ess time empfoyed, N 1 Were . 
Wb © Jaſ complied with; She was armed cap<a-per, mounted 
on horſeback, and ſhown in that martial Habiliment be- 
doe the whole people. Her dexterity i managing her 
=. ſeed, though acquired in her former occupation, was 
J a freſt proof of ber mien; and The was re- 
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imagination. To render her ſtill more intereſting, near 


ten years were ſubſtracted from her age; and all the 


ſentiments of love and of chivalry, were thus united to 


f the people with prepoſſeſſions in her favour; 


. Wren the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplendor; 5 
* was determined to eſſay its force againſt the enemy. 


Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy was pre- 
pared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of ten 
thouſand men, under the command of St. Severe, aſſem- 


led to eſcort it. She ordered all the ſoldiers to confeſs 


| themſelves before they ſet out on the enterprize.: She ba- 
niſhied from the camp all women of bad fame: She dif- 
played in her hands a conſecrated banner; where the 
Supreme Being was repreſented, graſping the globe of 


earth, and ſurrounded with flower de luces. And ſhe 


inſiſted, in right of her prophetic miſſion, that the con- 
voy ſhould enter Orleans, by the direct road from the 
fide of Beauſſe: But the count of Dunois, unwilling ta 
ſubmit. the rules of the military art to her inſpirations, 


ordered it to approach by the other ſide of che river, 
where, he n the Waun pan 0 the * mn 


ro ſtationed. "7 
Previous to this ln. the gk bas writ to the 
roi and to the Engliſh generals before Orleans, com- 


manding them, in the name of the omnipotent Creator, 5 
by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the, 


fiege and to evacuate France z and menacing them with 
divine vengeance in caſe of their diſobedience, All che 


Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of the maid and of 


her heavenly commiſſion; and ſaid, that the French king 


© of enthuſiaſm, in order to.inflame the fond fancy of 


was now indes reduced to a * paſs, vhen he had re- 


Her former een was even l She was eg r. 
ann She was converted into a 4 
ſhepherdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the 2449+ 
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C 1 A'P. oourſewo ſuch ridiculous expedients : But they felt | 
1 imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the vehement perſu 
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which prevailed in all around them; and they waited. 


with an anxious expectation, not unmixed with horror, . 
hy for the iſſue of theſe extraordinary preparations; - ES: 


As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was made i 
by the garriſon on the ſide of Beauſſe, to PR. ao 


Engliſh general from ſending any detac} 


a April. ſide: The proviſions were peaceably embarked in pas, 


which the inhabitants of Orleans had ſent to receive 
them: The maid covered with her troops the embarka- 


tion: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: And the 
French general carried back the army fn ſafety to Blois; 
an alteration of affairs, which was already viſible to all 


the world, and which had e ene, on val 
mind of both pan oe Wear 
Tur maid entered the city of Orle: 


N 


8 her military garb, and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtand- 


ard; and was received, as a celeſtial deliverer, by all the 


under her influence; and Nunois himſelf, 


inhabitants. They now believed themſelves invincible 
ſuch 
a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, conſented, | 


| that the next convoy, which was expected in a few days, i 
Ah May. 


ſhould enter by the fide of Beauſſe. The convoy ap- 
proached : No ſign of reſiſtance appeared in the be- 
ſiegers: The waggons and troops paſſed without inter- 
ruption between the redoubts of the Engliſh: A dead 
ſilence. and aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe troops 


formerly ſo elated with 8 and o en for” the 


t. | 
TRE earl of Suffolk was in a nen very (ga 
al extraordinary; and which might well confound the 


man of the greateſt capacity and firmeſt temper. He ſaw 


his troops overawed, and ſtrongly impreſſed” with the 
e 4 divine * wn, _ maid. In- 
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ferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. The 
French drew the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo 
new and unexpected. Every circumſtance was now re- 


verſed in the opinions of men, on which all depends: 
The ſpirit, reſulting from a long courſe of uninterrupted 


ſucceſs, was on a ſudden 
the vanquiſhed. 


ns 


TRE maid called ry that the . ſhould re- 


main no longer on the defenſive; and ſhe promiſed her 


followers zue afliſtance of heaven in attacking thoſe re- 
doubts: of the enemy, which had ſo long kept them in 


awe, and which they had never hitherto ventured to inſult. 
The generals ſeconded her ardour: An attack was made 


on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful *: All the Eng- 
liſh, who defended. the entrenchments, were put to the 


ſword or taken priſoners: And Sir John Talbot himſelf, 


who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, ſome 
troops to bring them relief, durſt not appear in the 10 | 


field againſt ſo formidable an enemy. 


NoTHING after this ſucceſs ſeemed impoſſible to the 
maid and her enthuſiaſtic votaries. She urged the gene- i 
rals to attack the main body of the Engliſh in their en- 
trenchments : But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the _ 
fate of France by too great temerity, and ſenſible that 
the leaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the preſent 


viſions eyaporate, and reſtore every thing to its former 


coneitiomy gnecked her vehemence, Tha ae to her 
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and wars, Pa . till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from >. 
the panic; and he thereby gave leiſure for theſe prepoſleſ- 
ſions to ſink ſtill deeper into their minds. The military 
maxims, which are prudent in common caſes, deceived 
him in theſe unaccountable events. The Englith felt. 

their courage daunted and oyerwhelmed ; and thence in- 
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cen H AL v. firſt Weiden the enemy from their forts on the other fide 
of the river, and thus lay the communication with the 


country entirely open, before ſhe attempted any more 


hazardous enterprize. Joan was perſuaded, and theſe 
forts were vigorouſly aſſailed. In one attack the French 


were repulſed; the maid was left almoſt alone; ſhe was 
obliged to retreat, and join the runaways; but diſplaying 


her ſacred ſtandard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them 


back'to the charge, and overpowered the Engliſh in their 
entrenchments. In the attack of another fort, ſhe was 
wounded in the neck with an arrow ; ſhe retreated a mo- 


ment behind the aſſailants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with 


her own hands; ſhe had the wound quickly dreſſed; and 


| the haſtened back to head the troops, and to plant her 
- victorious: banner on the ramparts of the enemy. © 


By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were ently chaced 


; from their, fortifications on that ſide: They had loſt above 
MN ix thouſand men in theſe different actions; and what 


was ſtill more important, their wonted courage and con- 
Bades was wholly gone, and had given place to amaze- 


ment and deſpair. The maid returned triumphant over 


the bridge, and was again received as the guardian angel 
of the city. After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe con- 


vinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine miſ- 
ſion: Men felt themſelves animated as by a fuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoſlible to that divine 


hand, which ſo viſibly conducted them. It was in Vain 


even for the Engliſh generals to oppoſe with their fol- 
diiers the prevailing opinion of ſupernatural influence: 


They themſelves were probably moved by the fame be- 


: lief: The-utm6ſt they dared to advance, was, that Joan 


was not an inſtrument of God; ſhe was only the imple- 


ment of the Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to their 
| ſad experience, that the Devil might be allowed ſome- 
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the enforeing of this opinion. 4 
Tr might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with, T 


ſuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer i in the pre-of Orleans. 
ſence of ſo courageous and victorious an enemy; he sch Max. 
therefore raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with all the pre- 


caution imaginable. The French reſolved to puſh their 
conqueſts, and to allow the Engliſh no leiſure to recover 


from their conſternation. Charles formed a body of ſix 


thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither 


Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his army. The | 


ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately de- 
fended. Joan difplayed her wonted intrepidity on this 
occaſion. She deſcended into the foſſee, in leading the 
attack; and ſhe there received a blow on the head with a 
ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded and beat to the 
ground: But ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf; and in the end 


2 rendered the aſſault ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to 


yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called. Renaud; 


but before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whether 
he were a gentleman. On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, 


he demanded,” whether he were a knight. Renaud re- 


plied, that he had not yet attained that honour. Den I . 
matte you one, replied Suffolk: Upon which, he gave him 
the blow with his ſword; which dubbed him into that 


fraternity ; 0 he. b Ry Oe CT a. himſelf bu : 
priſones, =. 55 5 


THE on of the Engliſh n Was i 


by Faftolife; Scales; and Talbot, who thought of nothing | 


but of making their retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, into a 
place of ſafety; 3 while the French efteemed the over-. 


taking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the 


events, which paſſed before Orleans, altered every thing : 


between the two nations! The vanguard of the French 
N Richornont and Xaintrailles attacked the rear of - 
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a moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited and fled: 
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The brave Faſtolffe himſelf ſhowed the example of flight 
to his troops; and the order of the garter was taken 


from him, as a puniſhment for this inſtance of cow- 
ardice d. Two thouſand men were killed in this aktion 3 
and both Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 


Ix the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the Sn wWri- 
ters, to magnify the wonder, repreſent the maid (who was 
now known by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans) as 
not only active in combat, but as performing the office 
of general; directing the troops, conducting the military 


operations, and fraying the deliberations'in all councils 
of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French 


court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 


public: But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 


the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meaſures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or, edu- 


| che could, on a ſudden, become expert in a — 
| „which requires more genius and capacity, than 


any ks active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe, chac 
ſhe could diſtinguiſh the perſons 'on whoſe judgment ſhe 


might rely; that ſhe could ſeize their hints and ſugge- 
ſtions, and, on a ſudden, deliver their opinions as her 


con; and that ſhe could carb, on occaſion, that viſi- 


onary and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, with which ſhe was actu- 
5 mo, and could temper it with prudence and diſcretion. 


n raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part of 


FOR maid's promiſe to Charles: The crowning him at 

Rheims was the other: And ſhe now vehemently iniſiſted, 

that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize. A. 
fe weeks before, ſuch a e bee have eee | 
| The Baer ao array 1's heims 
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young ſovereign 


— of the kingdom; was. then in the hands © enar. 
of a victorious enemy; the whole road, which led to it, 11 
en occupied by their garriſons ;. and no imagination * 


could de ſo ſanguine as to think, eee re 


could ſo ſoon come within the bounds of poſſibility. But 

as it was extremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain 
the belief of ſomething extraordinary and divine in theſe 
events, and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternatibn 
of the Engliſh;; he reſolved to follow the exhortations of 
his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army upon this 


1 promiſing adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote from 


the ſcene of war : As the ſafety of the ſtate depended en- 


 tirely upon his. perſon, he had been perſuaded to reſtrain 
his military ardour : But obſerving this proſperous turn 
| of affairs, he now 


determined to appear at the head of 
his armiesp and to ſet the example of valour to all his 
ſoldiers. And the French nobility ſaw at once their 
aſſuming a new and more brilliant 
+, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the 


had of heaven; and they caught freſh zeal to exert 


en ie him on the throne N 
ceſtors. 
„ eee ſet out 2 e at 3 Pac of Ts The king 


| 1 men: He paſſed by Troye, which opened its 1 


crowned at 


gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: Rheims Rheims.“ 
ſent him a deputation with ; its keys, before his approach | 
to it: And he ſcarcely. perceived, as he paſſed along, 
that he was marching through an enemy's country. | 
The ceremony of his coronation, was here performed e 17th July. : 


wks % * - . 


wich the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to king 


_ Clovis from heaven, on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the : 
French monarchy : The maid of Orleans ſtood by his 


As in 9 « armour, and ee her ſacred ban. 925 


ner, 
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e 42 8 which nad ſo often diffipated and confounded his 
ſierceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt 
Fung gn) joy, on viewing ſuch a complication of won- 
1 iS ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the Maid 
A e herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his knees, 
andi with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs 
ee.Lktorted from her, ORR e er him on 0 cht wiſer af 
1 and marvellous event. 5 
. 10 Cnarres, this crowntd and eine bis rae 
reſpeRable i in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and ſeemed, in 
a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commiſſion, 
his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men 
ſwaying their belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations 
and prophetic ſpirit of the Maid: So many incidents, 
. which paſſed all human comprehenſion, left little room to 
© aueſtion a ſuperior influence: And the real and undoubt- 
. cd facts gave credit to every exaggeration, which could 
EE ſcarcely, be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soifſons, 
_  Chategu-Thierri, Provins, and many other gowns a 
fortreſſes 'in that neighbourhood, immediately after 
Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the firſt 
"OE ſummons; and the whole nation was diſpoſed to give 
—_ him the "mot zealous e of their 500 and 22 
 Prodenceof NOTHING can e W eb lden of the 
Baud wiſdom, addreſs,. and reſolution of the duke of Bedford, 
'_ * than his being able to maintain himſelf in fo perilous a 
ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing in France, after 
the defection of ſo many places, and amidft the univerſal 
_ inclination of the reſt to imitate that contagious example. 
FA ER This prince ſeemed preſent every where by his vigilance 
aAalkanc foreſight: He employed each reſource, which fortune 
| | had yet left him: He put all the Engliſh garriſons in a 
= _ poſture of defence: He kept a watchful eye over every at- 
1 _ the —_— OE: an — He 


(+ 
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* ined the Parifians in obedianee;; by Alterna tely * 19 
es and ſeverity: And knowing that the duke wn | 


Ploying ca 


8 of Burgundy Was already wavering in his fidelity, he 


acted with fo much fill and prudence, as to renew, in 
this dangerous criſis, his alliance with that prince; an 


alliance of the utmoſt importance to . _— hays bo | 


| mo of-the Engliſh government. 


Tus ſmall. ſupplies which he es Pe England 


{et the talents of this great man in ſtill a ſtronger light. 
The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign, conqueſts was now 
extremely abated by time and reflection: The parliament 
ſeems even to have become ſenſible of the danger, which 
might attend their farther progreſs: No ſupply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his greateſt dif 


treſſes: And men enliſted lowly under his ſtandard, or 


ſoon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful aceounts, which 


had Teached England, of the magic, and ſorcery, and dia- 


bolical power of the maid of Orleans 4. It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the biſhop-6f Winche. 
ſter, now created a cardinal landed at Calais with a body 
of 5009 men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, 
on a cruſade againſt the Huſſites. He was perſuaded to 
lend theſe troops to his nephew during the preſent difncul- 
ties e; and the regent was thereby enabled to take the field; 


and to oppoſe the French king, who was reg 8 


with his army to the gates of Paris. 
Tux extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford ap- 


peaes alſo in his military operations. He attempted to 
reſtore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing. to 


the the fice of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with ſo 


4 much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 


der it impoffible for Charles to attack him, He ſtill at- 
tended that prince in all his movements; covered his own - 


towns and parriſons ; and kept himſelf in a poſture to wy 
7 Bae TIS * n x . 4. 
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on A 6 — ll: fivp-of 6-200; 
my. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly of volun- 
py = teers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon after retired 
and was diſbanded :, Charles went to Bourges, the ordi- 

nary place of his reſidence z but not till he made himſelf 
maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Layal, 
ele St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, ants ofthe one dens 
155 Sis his hands. 
Tux regent Wee to revive 1 ny 
| of his affairs, by bringing over the young king of. England 
and having him crowned and anointed. at Paris l. All 
the vaſſals of the crown, who lived within the provinces = 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore anew allegiance and did 
homage to him. But this ceremony was cold and inhpid, 
| In. compariſon of the luſtre which, had attended the coro- = 
nation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford 
expected more effect from an accident, which put into his 
hands the perſon chat had Pe the author of all his cala- 
mities. 5 . 
THE maid of Orleans aſter the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the count of Dunois, that her-wiſhes were now 
fully. gratified, aud that ſhe had no farther deſire than to 
return to her former condition, and to the occu pations 
and courſe of life which became her ſex: But that noble- 
man, ſenſible of the great advantages which might ſtill 

be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted her to 

; perſevere, till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe 

had brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 
In purſuance of this advice, the threw herſelf into the town 
of Compiegne, which was at that time beſieged by the duke 
of Burgunidy, affiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; 
and the garrifon on her appearance believed themſelves 
pony 2 5 851 weir) Joy was of Sans duration. 
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mund 
the quarters of John of Luxembourg ; ſhe twice 3 
the enemy from their entrenchments; finding their num- 


bers to encreaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat; 


when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe turned upon them, 


and made them again recoil ; but being here deſerted by 


her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, ſhe was at laſt, 
after exerting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the 
Burgundians 3. The common opinion was, that the 
French officers, Gading the merit of every victory aſcribed 


to her, had, in enyy to her renown, by which they them- 


ſelves. were ſo much . wee 
this fatal accident. 


hy! Wr to 


Tux envy of her friends on the occaſion] was . not 5 
er proof of her merit than the triumph « of her ene 


mies. A complete victory would not haye given more 
joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The ſervice of 
Te Deum, which has ſo often been profaned by princes, ' 
Was publicly celebrated on this fortunate event at Paris. 


The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivity. of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blaſted all his fuc- 


ceſſes, he ſhould again recover his former aſcendant over 


France; and to puſh farther the preſent. advantage, he 


ee the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 


formed a proſecution againſt her, which, whether it pro- 
TCeeded from vengeance or . was 9 N 
; nd diſhonourable. 1 


* 
* 


TEA was no poſfible reaſon, ly * Mould net 
be regarded as a priſoner of war, and be entitled to all the 
courteſy and good uſige, which civilized nations practiſe 
towards enemies on theſe occaſions. She had never, in 
her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 

or e her claim to N treatment: JR was un 
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d by. any civil crime: Even. dn wintues amd the” 


WS decorums of her ſex had ever been rigidly obſerved 
| eee And though her appea 


caring in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby 
rformed ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had 
FE compenſated for this irregularity; and was, 
on that very account, the more an object of praiſe and 
admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution; 
and to cover under that Pas his en of {vor 11 
e 5 5 
FuE bilkip of Mindy a man wholly Shri to the 
Engliſh intereſt, preſented a petition againſt Joan, on 
pretence that ſhe was taken within the bounds of his 
dioceſe; and he defired to have her tried by an eecleſiaſ- 
| tical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic: The 
univerſity of Paris was ſo mean as to join in the fame 
- requeſt : Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of - 
Wincheſter was the only Engliſhman, were appointed her - 
| judges; They held their court in Rowen, where the 
| young king of England then refided : And the Maid, 


_ Clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with | 


irons, was produced before this tribunl. 
Sur firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges 


| anſwered that ſhe had once already attempted an eſcape 


by throwing herſelf from a tower: She confeſſed the fact, 
maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned, that, 


8 the + could, * would fl. execute Tint: purpoſe, All 


we” We "ay . * Ry in 3 . 8 having nt | 
death Franquet d'Arras her priſoner, ſhe juſtified herſelf by ſaying, that be 
was. a known robber, and lay under ſentence of death by a civil magiſtrate, 
She was ſo careful of obſerving decotums, that when ſhe was in any town or 
| . u, the always went to bed with ſome woman of character in the place? 
n in the camp, "he lay in armour, and always bad one of her brothers on 
| Each ſide of her. The Engliſh age dt args clog 
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Her inet ſpeech® ſhowed the ſame fi 


courſe of near four months, ſhe never betrayed any weak- | 
_ neſs or womaniſh ſubmiſſion; and no advantage was 
gained over her. The point, which her judges puſhed 


moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations and in- 


_ tercourſe with departed ſaints ; and they aſked her, whe- 
ther ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of theſe 
| inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit them 
to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 
chat ſhe was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 
church. enen to the pope: Nn, her 
"m 
Tuxv aſked her, abs put cruſt In her flandard 
| which had been conſecrated by magical incantations: She 
replied, that ſhe put truſt in the Supreme Being alone, 
_ whoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, 
why ſhe carried in her hand that ſtandard at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Charles at Rheims: She anſwered, 
that the perſon who had ſhared the danger, was entitled . 
to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war con- 
trary to the decorums of her ſex, and of aſſuming go- 
vernment and command over men; ſhe ſcrupled not to 
reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the Engliſh, and 
to expel them the kingdom. In the iſſue, ſhe was con- 
demned fer all the crimes of which ſhe had been accuſed, 
aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations were declared to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the people; and ſhe was 
ſentenced to be- delivered over to the ſecular arm. op WY 


Joan, ſo long ſurrounded by i inveterate enemies, who 
| treated her with every mark of contumely ; ; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, and men inveſted '- 
with the enſigns of a ſacred character, which ſhe had 
| been accuſtomed to revere, felt her 5 0 at laſt ſubdued ; 
and thols viſionary dreams of i in eh On, 
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rmneſs eh ena, . 
L210 Though haraſſed with interrogatories, during the, 1 7 
1431. | 
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pen 


—_— appl: auſbs ke come party's: gave Way: to the terrors of 
un. chat puniſhment to which ſde was ſentenced. She pub- 
ne  licly declared herſelf willing to tecant; ſhe acknowledged 
= the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the church had 
dye; and ſhe wot noveritnare to maintain them. 
5 bread a water. 

| lies aa os Allee et, 
wit to convince both the French and the Engliſh, that the 
opinion of divine influence, which had ſo much en- 
couraged the one and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with this victory. Suſ- 
pecting, that the female dreſs, which ſhe had now con- 
ſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, they My | 

placed in her apartment a ſuit of men's apparel ; and 
1 on watched for the effects of that temptation upon her. "On 
b: the fight of a dreſs, in which ſhe had acquired fo much 
BE _* renown, and which, ſhe once believed, ſhe wore by the 
iS 5 particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paſſions revived; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to 
. 5 85 daloath herſelf again in the forbidden garment. Her inſi- 
_ dious enemies caught her in that ſituation : Her fault was 
interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy : No 
recantation would now ſuffice, and no pardon could be 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 
1 | market-place of Roiien ; and the infamous ſentence was 
A 1 1 accordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom | 
1 2 a the more generous ſuperſtition of the ancients would have 
1 agg Jaap. erected altars, was, on pretence of hereſy and magic, 
1 delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by that 
dreadful puniſhment the ſignal ſervices, which he had | 
ho aac ow prince. and to her native country. 1 
L 1 | ug 
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gates far Seng advanced * 
by this execution, went every day more and more to de- — 
cay: The great abilities of the regent were unable to re- 14. 
ſiſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the French © 
to return under the obedience of their rightful: ſovereignn, 
and which tliat act of cruelty was ill fitted to remove... _ 
ha rr ſarprized, by a ſtratagem of the count of : 
Dunois: A body of the Engliſh; under lord Willoughby, : 
4 defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte h: The fair in 
the ſuburbs of Catn, ſeated in the midſt of the Engliſh 
territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French officer: 
The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by Dunois to 
raiſe the ſiege of Lagni with ſome loſs of reputation: And 
all theſe misfortunes, though light, yet being continud 
and uninterrupted, brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and 
menaced-them with an approaching revolution. But the - 
chief detriment, which the regent ſuſtained, was by the 
death of his dutcheſs, who had hitherto preſerved ſome 
appearance of friendſhip betwiſgen him and her brother, 


the duke of Burgundy i: And his marriage ſoon aw} 5 


wards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the begin- 
ning of a breach between them k. Philip complained, 
that the regent had never had the civility to inform him 


of his intentions, and that fo ſudden a marriage was a ; 


flight on his ſiſter's memory. The cardinal of Winchelter ON 
mediated a reconciliation between theſe princes,” and 
brought both of them to St. Omers for that purpoſe. 
The duke of Bedford here expected the firſt viſit, both as 
he was ſon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becauſt 
he had already made ſuch adyances as to come into the 
duke of B urgundy” s territories, in order to have an inter- 
view with him: But Philip, proud of his great power 
and independant 2 W refuled to pay this FORO 55 
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1 eng P. ment to the regeßt: And the tivo princes; unable ito ad- 
3 wo juſt the ceremonial, parted without ſeeing each other v. 1 
*. A bad erna of cir ea MII pat 
8 am ' BE +7 
* DefeRtion of | 3 could be more repugnant to the 0 of 
1 Bu pony of the houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns of 
. France and England on the ſame head; an event, which, 
_ had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the 
3 rankyof a petty prince, and have rendered his ſituation 
entirely dependant and preearious. The title alſo to the 
cron of France, which, after the failure of the elder 
branches, might accrue,to the duke or his poſterity, had 
been facrificed by the treaty of Troye; and ſtrangers = 
enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne. 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe impolitic mea- 
ſres; and a point of honour had hitherto induced him 
5 to maintain them. But as it is the nature of paſſion gra- 


; dually to decay, while the ſenſe of intereſt maintains a 

& 5 permanent influence and anthority; ; the duke had, for ſome 
= . appeared ſenſibly. to xelent in his animoſity againſt 
=_ Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made 
=_ by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Bur- 


"0 mer. Ry His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour ; 
1 | ig i incapacity to judge for himſelf ; the aſcendant gained 
_ — _ over him by his nuniſters ; and his inability to reſent a 
—_ . | feed, which, without his knowledge, had been perpe- 
_ trated by thoſe under whoſe guidance he was then placed. 
+ The more to gratify the pride of Philip, the king of 
3 "FP rance had baniſhed from his court and preſence Tanegui 
> | 7 die Chatel, and all thoſ who were concerned in that aſ- 
. = Sewn can} bad ry to make every other atone- 
ment, which could be required of him. The diftreſs, 
Which Charles had already ſuffered, had tended to gratify 
"mm duke's ene the mitstis, to which Er rance he bat 
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” and unrelenting. While the duke was in this diſpoſition, 


every diſguſt, which he received from England, made a 


I double impreſſion upon him; the entreaties of the count, 


of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had mar- 
ried his two ſiſters, had weight; and he hnally determined 
to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, from which 
his own was deſcended. For this purpoſe, a congreſs, 


was appointed at Arras under the mediation of deputies 
from the pope and the council of Baſle : The duke of 
| Burgundy came thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon; 


the count of Richemont, and other perſons of high rank, 
appeared as ambaſſadors from France: And the Engliſh 
having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Wins 


_ Cheſter, the archbiſhop of York, and others, received 


from the protector and council ; a [Commulſion for that pare 


poſen, e gk 


TE e were held in che 
and began with diſtuffing the propoſals of the two crowns, 
which were ſo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes, 
of accommodation. England demanded, that each party 
ſhould remain in poſſeflion of what they had at preſent, 


after making ſome equal exchanges for mutual conveni- 


ence: France offered ts cede Normandy with Guienne, 


but both of them loaded with the uſual homage and vaſ- 
falage to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
France were univerſally unpopular i in Europe, the me- 
diators declared the offers of Charles very reaſonable; and : 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, with the other Engliſh der. | 
ſadors, immediately left the congreſs. There remained 
ne but to diſcuſs the mutual pretenſions of 5 harles 
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. P, ad Philip. Theſe were e eaſily achuſbed: The vaſſtl war 
2 in a ſituation to give law to his ſuperior; and he exafted 
55 conditions, which, had it not been for the preſent ne- 
delty, would have been deemed, to the laft degree, diſ- 
honourable and diſadvantageous to the crown of France. 
8 Beſides mak: ing repeated atonements and acknowledge- 
3 ments for the murder of the duke of Burgundy, Charles 
| Was obliged to cede all the towns of Picardy which lay 
1 between the Somme and the Low Countries; he yielded 
1 ſeveral other territories; he agreed, that theſe and all the 
1 other dominions of Philip ffiould be held by him, during 
a | his life-time, without doing any homage or ſwearing; 
fealty to the preſent king; and he freed his ſubjects from 
1 all obligations to allegiance, if ever he infringed” this: 
tteeccaty . Such. were the conditions, upon which France 
1 purchaſed the frieridſhip of the duke of Burgundy. | 
3 Tux duke ſent a herald to England with a letter, in 
= - which he notified the concluſion. of the treaty of Arras, 
3 and apologized for his departure from that of Troye. 


E ; The council received the herald with great coldneſs : 
F ; They even aſſigned him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's 
_ : Houſe, by way of inſult; and the populace were ſo in- 
bo: cenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter had not given hint 
guards, his life had been expoſed to- danger, when he ap- 


© - peared in the ſtreets. The Flemings, and other ſubjects 
3 of Philip, were inſulted, and ſome of them murdered by 
1 the Londoners; and every ching ſeemed to tend towards 
2 rupture enen the two nations o. Theſe violenees 


„ were not diſagreeable to the duke of Burgundy; as they 
# afforded him a pretence for the farther meaſures which 
2 he intended to fake againſt the Engliſh, whom he now re- 
N 3 woos: as EI and dangerous enemies. 
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4 > of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of England, * . 
be died at) Raden; a. prince of great abilities and of g, 


een execution of the maid of Grleans; was unſullied i _ hog | 
by any conſiderable bleiniſh. Labella, queen of France, 
Aied a little befote him deſpiſed by the Engliſh; deteſted 
by the French; and reduced in her later years to regard, 
with an unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucteſſes of 
her own ſonz in recovering pofleſion of his kingdom. 
This period was: alſo ſignalized by the death of the earl 
of Arundel ?; 2 great Engliſh general, who; though he 
: anded tliree thouſand men, was foiled by Xains . 
| ntl at the head of ſix hundred, and ſoon after expired 
ESI RD: bo, maps. 6s hn HON: 83 


6 Tus alen en which derlei in che court ar 00. 
England; between the duke of Gloceſter and the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, prevented the Engliſh from taking the 
proper meaſures for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes; and 
threw all their affairs into confuſion; The popularity of 

_ the duke and his near relation to the crown, gave him 
advantages in the conteſt, which he often loſt by his open 
and ungiarded temper; unfit to ſtruggle with the elite 
and intereſted ſpitit of his rival. 1 he balance, mean- 
Whilez of theſe parties, kept every thing in ſuſpence: 
Foreign affairs were much neglected: And though the 
duke of Tork, fon to that earl of Cambridge, who was 
Executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, was appointed 
- Sn to the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven months be- 
fore his commiſſion paſſed the ſeals 3 and the Engliſh re- 
mained fo long in Rd My e a . 7 
B e 3 Tel 
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and whoſe memory; except from the bar- Peathofths | _ 


ö * eee ready loſt. hs > Darin Mako eee eee 
va . to the Burgundian than to the Englifni intereſt; and after 
de kaglic the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, their affections, 
_ without any farther controul, -univerſally-led them to 
© return to their allegiance under their native ſovereign. 

= The conſtable, together with Lile-Adam, the fame per- 

ſon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by intel- 
ligence with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 men, was expelled: 
That nobleman diſcovered: valour and preſence. of mind 
on the occaſion; but unable to guard fo large a place 
againſt ſuch multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and 
bdeing there inveſted, he delivered up that fortreſs, and was | 
1 contented to ſtipulate for the ſafe retreat of nh e into 
ow is; Normandy „„ 1 7 
Eg In the ſame ſeaſon, the duke of FE vant 8 91 
$ part againſt England, and commenced hoſtilities by the 
ſiege of Calais, the only place which now gave the Eng- 
liſh any ſure hold of France, and ſtill rendered them 
dangerous. As he was beloved among his own ſubjects, 
and had acquired the epithet of Good, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to intereſt all the inhabitants in the 
Low Countries i in the ſucceſs. of this enterprize ;- and he 
| inveſted that place with an army, formidable from its 
numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military 
ſpirit . On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke of 

_ © .Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent; a deſiance to Philip, | 

and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, Which 
be promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit 
bim to reach Calais. The warlike genius of the Engliſh 

had at that time rendered them iu” to all the northern 
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parts of Euròpe; eſpecially to e Füinge Who 0 1 A * 
more expert in manufactures, than in arms; and the duke — 8 
| of Burgundy, being already foiled in ſome attempts be- 1456. 
ſore Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of his | 
own army, thought proper to raiſe an FIG Ws to Ny 06 Toms 
mere before the arrival of the enemy e. 
Tux Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many Bir provinces 
| bs France; but retained poſſeſſion, more by the extreme 
weakneſs of Charles, than by the ſtrength of their own 
garriſans or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
dan be more furpriſing than the feeble efforts made, dur- 
ing the courſe of ſeveral years, by theſe two potent na- 
tions againſt each other; while the one ſtruggled for 
| independancy, and the other aſpired to a total conqueſt of 
its rival. The general want of induſtry, commerce, and 
police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unfit 
for bearin g the burthens of war, when it was. prolonged. 
beyond one 1 and the continuance * hoſtilities had, 


both kingdoms. —— could the appearance of an 
army be brought into the field on either fide ; and all the 
operations conſiſted in the forpriſal of places, in the ren- 
counter of detached. parties, and in incurſions upon the 
open country; which were performed by ſmall bodies, 
aſſembled on'a ſudden from the neighbouring garriſons. 
In this method of conducting the war, the French king 
had much the advantage : The affections of the people 
were entirely on his ſide: Intelligence was early brought 
him of the ſtate and motions of the enemy: The inhabi- 
tarits were ready to join in any attempts. againſt the gar-. 
riſons :' And thus ground was continually, though flowly, 
ed upon the Engliſh. The duke of York, who was 
A prince of ability, ſtruggled againſt theſe Gieutics © dur- 
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{16ur of lord Talbot, ſoon after oraliag earl of of Shcreſbury, | 


merit not the attention of poſterity.” It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in ſparing the blood of the 
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"he performed actions, which acquired him honour,” but 


people, prevented likewiſe all other oppreſfions 3 and had 
the fury of men, Which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, 
thus happily teerwes a" check from their impotence and 


inadiliey. But the French and Engliſh, though they ex- 


erted ſuch ſmall force, were, however, ſtretching beyond 


their reſources, which were ſtill ſmaller ; and the troops, 
_ deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſubſiſt by plundering and 


opprefling- the country, both of friends and enemies · 
The fields in all the north of France, which was the ſeat 
of war, were laid waſte and left uncultivated . he 
Kities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpilt 


in battle, but by the more deſttuctiye pillage of the gar- 


riſons a: And both parties, weary of hoſtilities, which 


decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous of peace, and 
they ſet on foot negaciations for that purpoſe. But the 


22 pfopoſals of France and thoſe of England, were Rill-fo 


Wide of each other, that all hope of accon 
| mediately vaniſhed.. The Engliſh ambaſſadors demanded 


| reftitution of all the provinces which had once. been an- 
nexed to England, together with the final ceſſion of Calais | 
andi its diſtrict; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe ex- 
tenſive territories without the burthen of any fealty or. 


homage on the part of their prince : The French | 


5 only part of Guienne, part of Normandy and Calais, 


loaded with the uſual b y ared rem On: 


es i: 1,2 te I Ee 
=” Forteſcue, whe, ſoon after this b. viſited FEY in "A 8 of 


£2 prince Henry, ſpeaks of that kingdom as a deſert in compariſon of England, 


See his Treatiſe de Jaudibus Angliæ. Though we make allowance ſor the 

pertialities of Forteſcue, there muſt have been ſame feundation for bis c- 
* ; and theſe deſtructive wars are he moſt 1 an in. Os affigned for 
. the Gfforcoce remarked 20 bis 3 ; 


tinue 


35 
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of agreement. The Engliſh were ill too haughty to 


Koop from the vaſt hopes which they had formerly en- 
tertained, and to accept of terms more ſuitable a 
nent condition of the two kingdoms. 


Fus duke of York ſoon after reſigned his N 


40 the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying this dignity. The 


duke, upon the demiſe of that pobleman, returned to his 


charge, and during his adminiſtration a truce was con- 
cluded between the king of England and the duke of 
Burgundy, which had become neceſſary for the com- 
mercial intereſts of their ſubjects . The war with 


Frange. een in the ſame languid 75d feeble 0 : 


* a of ve pringes wat the 3 5 pri- 


ane in the battle of Azincour, was à conſiderable ad- 


vantage which England long enjoyetl over its enemy; 
but this ſuperiority was now entirely doſt. Some of thee 
Princes had died; ſome had been ranſomed for ſums of 


money; and the duke of Orleans, the moſt pawerful i 


among them, was the laſt that remained in the hands 


of the Engliſh, Ne offered the ſum of 54, oo nobles.” 


the council of England; as every queſtion was there an 
object of faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, 


and that of the cardinal of Wincheſter, were e in 


cheir ſentiments with regard to it. The duke reminded 
the council of the dying advice of the late king, that 
—— ſho! nee e I cated, 
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0 . till his fon ſhould be of ſufficient age to bold, Himſelf, 
TYRE __ ons of" OT | The cardinal — on = 


* an to two thirds of all Ds traordinary tals; 0 yoo! 
the parliament, during the-courſe of ſeven years, granted 
for the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the re- 

leaſe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous 

than prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts; by filling the 
cCourt of France with faction, and giving a head to thoſe 
numerous malcontents, whom Charles was at preſent able 
with great difficulty to reſtrain,” The cardinal's party, 
as uſual, prevailed : The duke of Orleans was releaſed, 
after a enclancholy captivity of twenty-five. years *: And 
the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire recon- 

_ ciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranſom. It muſt be confeſſed, 

| that the princes and nobility, in thoſe ages, went to war 
on very di ſnfrantagrous terms. If Kah were taken . 


en e 5 ene at the price. which che viRtors 
were pleaſed; to impoſe, and which * ARE 
| l to want and; . £ re 
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valle in another point of ſtill greater moment. r 

pPrelate had always encouraged every prop accor 
maodation with France; and had 1 hv utter 
by impoſſibility, in the preſent circumſtances, of puſhing 
farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and the great diffi- 
_ culty of even maintaining thoſe. which were already 
made. He inſiſted on the extreme reluctance of the par- 
= \- hament. to grant ſupplies ; the diſorders in which the 
8 english affairs in Normandy were involved; the daily 
1 „ "—_— mA Fr. e king; no the a 
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which 1 Wer room thi tins and Sethe to operate 55 5 


in favour of the Engliſh, The duke of Gloceſter, high- 
ſpirited and haughty, and educated in the lofty preten- 


ſlots,” which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two brothers had 
rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to re- 


linquith all hopes of prevailing over France; much leſs 


could he ſee with patience, his own opinion thwarted and 
jected by the influence of his rival in the Engliſh coun- 
cil. But notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who always adhered to the cardinal's 


party, was diſpatched to Tours, in order to negociate 


with the French miniſters. It was found impoſſible to 28th _ 
Truce w 


adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but a truce for p 
twenty-two months was concluded, which left every 
thing on the preſent footing between the parties. The 
numerous diſorders, under which the F rench government 
laboured, and which time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to aſſent to this truce; and me ſame motives en- 
gaged him afterwards to N it *, But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this object of his commiſſion, 
proceeded alſo to finiſh another buſineſs, which ſeems ra- 
ther to haye been implied than 0 irons in the 1 8 55 
that had been granted him D. bg: 
Ix proportion as Henry advanced in years,” nis charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harmleſs, i in- 


_ offenſive, ſimple manners; but of the moſt ſlender capa- 1 


city; he was fitted, both by tlie ſoftneſs of his temper, 
- and the weakneſs of his' undaatiitg, to be perpetually 
governed by thoſe who ſurroynded him ; ; and it was eaſy - 
to foreſee, that his reign. would prove a perpetu 


ual mino- 
rity. As he had now reached the twenty third year of 
his * it was natural to think of NY him a queen; 
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8 = " ance would decide for ever the victory between them. 
The duke of Gloceſter propoſed a daughter of the count 
of Armagnac; but had not credit to effeQuats his purpoſe, 
The cardinal and his friends had caſt their eye on Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Regaier, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and] eruſalem, deſcended from the count of 
Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left theſe. Mmagni- 
 ficent titles, but without any real power or polleſhons, to | 
mis poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt accom- 
pliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and ſeemed 
. to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which would equally qualify 


. r der. to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply 


al his defects and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, courar 
2048 ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with 
olidity as well as yivacity « of underſtanding, the had Not 
een able to conceal theſe great talents even in the pri- 
vacy of her father 's family y and it was reaſonable 
Expett, that, when ſhe hould mount the throne, they 
would break put with ſtill ſuperior luſtre. The earl of 
Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his aſſociates of the 
Engliſh council, made propoſals « of marriage to Margaret, 
| which were accepted. But this nobleman, belides pre- 
| occupying, the princeſs's favour by being the chief means 
of her adyancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf 
with her and her family, by yery extraordinary. conceſ- 
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Marriege of fions : Though Margaret brought no dowry * ek 


| 2 he ventured of himſelf, _watbout any, direct a 2 
 'garetof 
Anjou. 
> Che oy of jon her uncle , 5 was pins Ys 
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and even received che thanks” of ure AG 4 
ſervices in concluding it 9, Phe princeſs fell imn 
date into cloſe connexions with the cardinal and bie 
party, the dukes of Somerſet; Suffolk, and Bucking* 
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ous his temper was not ſuited, but pak ing, in a 

high degree, the favour of the public, had already re- 

ceived from his rivals a cruel mortification, which he had > 

hitherto: born without violating public peace, but which it 22 % 

was/impoſſiblethat a perſon of his ſpirit and humanity could + 

boron gray His dutchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord 

| Daune had been accuſed of the crime of witcheraft, and — 
d, that there was found in her paſſeſfion a 5 

| waxew Gguee of the king, which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir 

Io 90s pug a/prieſt, and one e Margery: Jordan of 
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waſte away by like inſenſible degrees. The avcuſation 
was well calculated to affect the weak and ereduloug 5 
mind of the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age 

and the dubeheſs was brought to trial with her confedes — 
rateg. The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenſe, ſeems always to exempt the accuſers from 


obſerving the rules of cor e e their evidence: 
Phe priſoners were pronounced guilty ; the di . 
8 to do public pennaes, and to ſuffer perpetual | | 
| bes, f 6e. eee Ga 5 
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* Tus ſentiment of Senne ASE | 
Wincheſter and his party ſenſible, that it was neceſſary 
to 8 a man, oe popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whoſe reſentment they had ſo much cauſe to 

apprehend. In order to effectuate their purpoſe, a par- 

luament was ſummoned to meet, not at London, which 

was ſuppoſed to be too well affected to the duke, but at 

St. Edmondſbury, where they expected that he wodld lie : 

entirely at mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, he was accuſed 3 

ih Feb. of treaſon, and thrown, into priſon, He was ſoon. after b 

pn yen, A found dead in his bed s; and though it Was pretended _ = 

en + that his death was natural, and though his body, which ET 

was expoſed: to public view, bore no marks of outward 3 

violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to | 

the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice,. formerly | 

© praftiſedin the caſe of Edward IL Richard II. and Tho- ' 

mamas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, could deceive no 1 

= body. Tbe reaſon of this aſſaſſination of the duke ſeeme ! 

not, chat the ruling patty apprehended his acquittal in 

| parliament on account of his innocence,” which, in ſuch 

ttimes, was ſeldom much regarded; but that they ima- 8 

gained his public trial and execution would have been | | 

2 

. 
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more inyidjous than his private murder, which they pre- 

tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were 
afterwards tried as accomplices in his treaſons, and were 

| ee hanged, ami oe e e 1 
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Ts W is ſaid. to en eme mne ducati " N 

Nee in his age, to have founded ene of Wg ; 

public libraries in England, and to have been a great 

patron of learned men. Among other advantages, which | 

he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 

him of credulity; of which the following inftance is given 

by Sir Thomas More. There was a man; who pretended, 

that, though he was born blind, he bad recovered his 

fight by touching the ſhrine of St; Albans. The duke, 

happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queſtioned" the 

man, and ſeeming to doubt of his fight, aſked him the 

colour of ſeveral cloaks, worn by perſons of his retinue. | 

The man told him very readily. You are a nave; cried 

the prince; had you been born blind, you could not | ſo ſoon” 

have learned to diſtinguiſh colours : And edges: or- 

nen een enen enen . 
Taz cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks adage his 1 

nephew, whoſe murder was univerſally aſcribed to him as 

well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is ſaid, gave 

him more remorſe in his laſt moments, than could natu- 

rally be expected from a man hardened, during the courfe 

of a long life, in falſchood and in politics. What ſhare. 

the queen had in this guilt is uncertain; her uſual acti- 

vity and ſpirit made the public conclude with ſome reaſon, 

that the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured on ſuch _ 

a deed without her privity. But there happened ſoon 

after an event, of which the and her favourite, the duke 13 

of Suffolk, bore inconteſtibly the whole odiu m. 
Tur article of the marriage treaty, By which the 

proviies e eee W OT IO | 
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and during the lifetime of the co cp" gg 
+ - have' been dangerous tb-ventute on the execution 'of it. 
| "2 mr e on * 
| un to dir Francis eee 3 com- 
manding umme ee eee 
or regard ms government. as —— 

| actions and it became neteſſary for a French army, 
under the count of Dunois, to lay ſiege to the city: The 
governor made as good a defence as his ſituation could 
permit; but receiving no relief from Edmund duke of 

Somerſet; who was at that time governor of Normandy; 

the was at laſt obliged to capitulate; and to ſurrender 
55 not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that pro- 
vince, which was thus en . * n 
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eee eee eee ee 
2500 men, tired into Normandy, in 3 | 
ing taken into pay, and of being quartered in ſome towns 
df that province. But Somerſet; who had no means of 
fſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and who was probably in- 
cenſed at gurienneꝰs diſobedience; refuſed to admit him ; 
and this adventurer, not daring to commit depred 
on the territories either of the king of France br of Eng- 
land; marched into Britanny,, ſeized the town of Fou- 
geres, repaited the fortifications of Pontorſon and St. 
James de Beuvron; and fubſiſted his troops by the ravages 
| "which he exerciſed on all that proyince . The duke of 
Britanny complained of this violence to the king of 
ee his liege lord: Charles remonirated with the 
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V my that the in- c E RA X 
Rp Wy Seer his privity, and that he had no 5 
authority over Surienne and his companions. Though 14%. 
this anſwer ought to have appeared ſatisfactory to Charles, 
who had often felt ſeverely the lieentious, independant 
ſpirit of ſueh mercenary ſoldiers, he never would admit 
of the apology. He ſtill inſiſted, that theſe plunderers 
mould be recafled, and that reparation ſhould be made to 
the duke of Britanny for all the damages which he hakt 
fuſtained: And in order to render an accommodation ab- 
wlutely impracticable, he made the eſtimation of damages 
amount to no leſs a fum than 1,600,600 crowns. He 

was ſenſible of the ſuperiority, which the preſent ſtate of 

bis affairs gave him over England; and he > NOONE 

to take advantage of it. 905 

No ſooner was the truce concluded betten the b of 

E chan Charles employed himſelf, with great Oe 
induſtry and judgment, in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills, 

to which France, from the continuance of wars both 

| foreign and domeſtic, had ſo long been expoted. He re- 

ſtored the eurſe of public juſtice ; he introduced order 

into the finances; he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; ; 
he repreſled faction in his court; he revived the languid _ 5 
fate of agriculture and the arts; and in the courſe of a 
few years, he rendered hs kingdom flouriſhing within i in 

elf, and formidable to its neighbours. Meanwhile, af- 
fairs in England had taken a very different turn. The 
court was divided into parties, which were enraged againſt i 
each other: The people were diſcontented with the go- 
vernment: Conqueſts in France, which were an obfect 
more of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked amidſt do—ꝛ 
meſtie incidents, which engroſſed the attention of all men: 
The governor of Normandy, ill-ſupplied with money, was 
OO Ru e e GR IN | 
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e r. che fortifications of the towns and caſtles. to go a 
3 pair; And the nobility and people of that province had, 
Ws "2049: during the open communication with France, enjoyed 
l frequent opportunities of renewing connexions with their 

Ancient maſter, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Engliſh- The occaſion. therefore ſcemed fayourable 
: to Charles for breaking. the truce. N ormandy was at 
Renewal of once invaded by four powerful armies ; one commanded 


thewar nh. 


Ada. by the king himſclf; a ſecond by the duke of Britanny ; 


a third, by the duke of Alencon ; and a fourth by the 
count of Dunois. . The places opened their gates almoſt 
. ſoon as the French appeared before them: Verneüil, 

Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Giſors, 

Mante, Vernon, Argentan, Likieux, Fecamp, Coutances, 

5 Beleſme, Pont de Arche, fell in an inſtant into the hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerſet, ſo far from having 
„ army, which could take the field, and relieve theſe 
pPlwGKhaces, was not able to ſupply them with the neceſſary 
garriſons and proviſions. He retired with the few troops, 

of which he was maſter, into Roũen; and thought it 

by ſufficient, if, till the KY of ſuccours from England, | 
Es he could fave that capital from the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head, of a formi- 

dable army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelf be- 

fore the gates: The dangerous example of reyolt had 
„infected the inhabitants; and they called aloud for a ca- 
pitulation. \ Somerſet, unable to reſiſt at once both tlie 
enemies within and, from without, retired with his gartl- 
ſon into the palace and caſtle; which, being places not 
| tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender : He purchaſed a re- 
treat to Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by 
engaging to ſurrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, 
Honfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 
by eiern hoſtages for the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles ®. © The governor of Honfleur Og? to cath tis 
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one — — was delaitied' priſoner ; and the Erig-<=z 
lich were thus deprived of the only general -apat 2282 
recovering them from their preſent "diſtreſſed fituationl. 
Harfleur made a better defenee under Bir Tlemas Cur- 
ſon the governor; but was finally obliged to open its 
| gates tb Dunois, Suecours at laſt appeared from Eng- 

land unter Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg: 

But theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 

and were ſbon after put to rout at Fourttiigri by the count 
of Clermont . This battle, or rather 4 was the 
only action fought by the Engliſh. for the defence of their 
dominions'in France, which they had purchafed at fuch. 
an Spence of blood and treaſure. Somerſet, ſhut up in 
Cabn without any proſpect of relief, found it-ticcefliry to 
capitulate : Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that the 
earl of Shrewſbury ſhould be reſtored to liberty : And 
Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy which remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up; the con- 
queſt of that important province was finiſhed in a twelve Ty 
month by Charles, to the great Joy of the inhabitants and 5 
of his whole kingdom 9. ; . 

A LIKE rapid ſucceſs attended the French ams in 
Guienne; though the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long cuſtom, better inclined to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Dunois was diſpatched thither, and met with no 
reſiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns- 


Great improvements had been made, during this age, in The Taru 


the ſtructure and management of artillery; and none "roads 
fortification ; and the art of defence was by that means 
more unequal, than either before or ſince, to the art of 
attack, After all the ſmall places about Bourdeaux were 
reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a 
certain Rn; and as no one in 858 og ſcrioully | 


| * Halliogiod, 5 6314 74 ones p. 646 | 
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F ſoon after, this 


which had remained united to England, 


| Troven no peace or truce was concluded between | 
France and England, the war was in a manner at an end. 
torn in pieces by the civil diſſenſions which 
e ued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guienne : And Charles, occupied at home in regu- 


lating the government, and fencing 


the intrigues 


of his factious ſon, Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarcely ever at- 
tempted to invade. them in their iſland, or to retaliate 
1g himſelf of their inteſtine confu 
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Chin i the duke f York to the bn ” we) , HY 
M Warwic—— Impeachment of the duke of Suffolt + W/E 

.. baniſhment — and death——Populat 

* Infurrettion——T be parties of York and Lancaſter 
= armament of the duke of Turi Fi 
battle of St. Albans — Battle of Blore-heath——— 
ef Northampton . parliament —— Battle = 

© Wakefield——Death of the dukeof York—— Battle 
of Mortimer's Croſs Second Battle of St. Albans 

2 Eduard IV. aſumes the . 
neous rranſaftions of this reigns e 


WEAK prince, ſeated on the Glan 4 6H 14 8 
had never failed, how gentle ſoever and innocent, XXI. 9 
to be infeſted with Aon, diſcontent, rebellion, and fil 1450, 
commotions ; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared 
every day in a fuller light, theſe dangerous conſequences 
began, from paſt experience, to be univerſally and juſtly 

_ ipprehended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, as longer 
employed in foreign wats, hence they were now ex. _ 
eluded by the ſituation of che neighbouring ſtates, were 
the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and by their 
emulation, fivalſhip, and ahimoſities, to tear the bowels 
of their native country. - But though theſe cauſes alone 
were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurted ano4 

ther circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A pres 
tender to the crown appeared: The title itſelf of the weak 
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i2 3 though late penalty, & their! turbülenee under Richard 
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CHA P. puted : And the Engliſh were now to pay the ſevere, 


"#450. II. and of their E in violating, without any neceſ- 


fity or ps 6 the lingal ſveceffon * their mo- 
; 


deer "Azz the males of the houſe of artiger mere extinfs, 


— — Anne, the ſiſter of the laſt earl of Marche, having 


ders. eſpouſed the car] of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign'of | 
Eo: E V . had tranfinitted her latent, but not yet forgot- 
* duke of Vork. This | 


ten Claim to her fon, Richai 


prince, thus deſcended by his mother from Philippa, only 
daughter of the duke of. Elarence, ſecond ſecond ſon of Edward 


III. flood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 
king, who derived his deſcent from the duke of Laneaſter, 


Reg 


many reſpects, baye fallen into more, dange us ds 
than thoſe of the duke of York. Richard Was a man of 
valour and Abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild dif- 

| poſitions: He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 
theſe. virtnes in his government of France: And. thou h 
I recalled from that command by the j intrigues and ſy 
8 intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had. been ſept t to ſup- 
#1 preſs. a rebellion i in Ireland; had ſucceeded much better 
in that enterprize than bis rival in the defence of Nor- 
a mandy; and had even been able to attach to his 5 perſon a and 


5 family. the whole Iriſh n nation, whom he was. lent to (ub- 


due p. In the right. of his father, he bore the rank of firſt 


prince of the blood; and by this ſtation, he Save a lu 


to his title deriyed from the family of. Mortimer, _ | 


though of great nobility,. was equalled by., other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eclipſed by the, ropal 3 


ie houſe of Lancaſter, He poſleſſed an imme 
: tune from. the union of ſo many ſucceſſons, 


thoſe « 


: unbridge and York on th one hand, with thoſe Mor- 
1 oe 1 . 


4 5 - As Tex £n ' 


Minot op s ot: Which lalt inheritance had before c 2 * 
been augmented by an union of the eſtates: of Clarence 
and Ulſter, yith the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family 145% 
of Matehs, Tue alliances too of Richard, by his marrying 

che daughter of Ralph Nevil; earl of Weſtmoreland, had 
widely extended his intereſt among the nobility, kad had 
procured him many coffnexions in that formidable order. 

Fur family of Nevil was perhaps at this time the moſt 
aka; den Ke their opulent poſſeſſions and from the 
characters of the men, that has ever appeared in England. 

For beſides the earl of Wel nd, and the Tordg La- 
timer, „Faucoberg, ard Aae) ; the earls of Saliſ- 
bary and Warwie were of that famifly, and were of them- 
ſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt noblemen_in the © 
kingdom. The earl of Saliſhury, brothet-in-law to = 
duke of York, was the eldeſt ſon by a ſecond marriage of 

the earl of Weſtmoreland; and inherited by his wife} 
daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed 

| before Orleans, the poſſeſſions and title of that great fa- 
y. His eldeſt fon, Richard, had married Anne, the 

Gang er änd heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, whe 
died eee France; and by og en 2 


% 


3 one of the moft opulent, molt ancient, N.. 45 
Hluſtrious in England. The perſonal qualities alſo of bet 
theſe two earls, eſpecially of Warwic,. enhanced be.. 
ſplendour of their nobility, and encreaſed their influence - 


over the people. This latter nobleman, common) known, 
from the ſubſequent events, by the appellation of the 
Ning maler, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his gallantry - 
in the field, by the hoſpitality of his table, by the mag: 
ficen and ſtil more by the generoſity of bis expence, 
and by the ſpirited and bold manner which attended him 
in all his actions. The undeſigning frankneſs and open- 
| 3 water rendered his: conqueſt over mens 
. | N 3 | affections >. 
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urs Tor of nern. 
ioris the more certain ahd infallible: His preſents 


e regarded as ſure teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip; 


and his profeſſions as the overflowings of his genuine ſen - 


timents, No leſs than 30,000 perſons are ſaid to have 


daily lived at his board in the different manors and caſtles 
which he poſſeſſed in England: The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by hig 

bravery, were zealouſly attached to his intereſts: The 


people in general bore him an unlimited affeRion : His 


numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than tag 


the prince or to the laws: And he was the. greateſt, ag 
well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty harons, who formerly 


overawed the crown, and rendered the people ee 1 


7 wy regular ſyſtem of civil government. 2 


Bur the duke of Vork, beſides the funily of Nevil, 


> bad many other partizans among the great "nobility, 


Courtney, earl of Devonſhire; deſcended from à very 


noble family of that name in France, was attached to his 


intereſts: Moubray, duke of Norfolk, had, from his here- 


 ditary hatred to che family of Lancaſter, embraced the 


nee 


ſame party: And the diſcontents, which univerſally 


prevailed among the people, rendered every combination 


oecd ces the mary; dee to the. er 


* J 


Tuovon the ag e bs 3 the 


Ts ſupplies neceſſary for keeping poſſeſſion of the conquered 


provinces in France, they repined extremely at the loſs of 
theſe boaſted acquiſitions; and fancied, becauſe a ſudden ir- 
ruption could make canqueſts, that, without ſteady coune 


ſels and a uniform expence, it was poſlible to maintain 


them. The voluntary ceflion of Maine to the queen's 


uncle, had made them ſuſpeR treachery i in the loſs of Nor: 
mandy and Guienne, They ſtill conſidered Margaret as 


7 


; 

F 

> - 
* 


2 French woman and a latent enemy of the kingdom, 


eee W 6 
in 


4 
4 
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—. that ſhe, who was all powerful in the Eng- 
liſh council, ann nen oy" in _— 


enterprizes. 1 
Bur the moſt fatal blow: gien to the e 


N e e eee, 5 


was by the aſſaſſination of the virtuous. duke of Glo- 


whoſe character, had he been aliye, would have kept * 
5558 the . partarans of York, but whoſe memory, being 


extremely cheriſhed by the people, ſerved to throw an 
de on all his murderers. By this event, the reigning 


family ſuffered a double prejudice: It was deprived of its 
firmeſt ſupport; and it was londed-vith, ll the e 


that imprudent and barbarous aſſaſſination. 


x Ap they dubn:of Suflelk- wit known wc hare PEW 


active hand in this crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 


attending it; and the clamours, which neceſſarily roſe 

_ againſt him, as prime minifter and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a ten- fold pitch, + 

and became abſolutely uncontrolable. The great nobility FT 


could ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted above them; muck 


more one who was only great grandſon to a merchant,. 


and who was of a birth ſo much inferior to theirs. The 
people complained of his arbitrary meaſures; which were, 
in ſome degree, a neceſſary conſequence of the irregular 


power then poſleſſed by the prince, but which, the leaſt 
diſaffection eaſily magnified into tyranny. The great ac- 


quiſitions, which he daily made, were the object of envy; 


and as they were gained at the expence of the crown, 
which was itſelf redueed to poverty, they appeared on 
that account, to all indifferent . ra mate —_ 


tionable and invidious. 


Tux revenues of the crown, which had long bein Ai. 1 


„ to its power and dignity, had been extremely 


* during the minority of op 8 both by "Ws : 
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ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of . 
rendering it q kind of univerſal robbery upon the people: 


8 — wy -0 the RD: of che French 

+ wars which had always been very ill ſupplied by the grants 
of parliament. The royal demeſnes were diflipated - and 
At the ſame time the king was loaded with 2 debt of 


372,000 pounds, a ſum. fo. great, that the parliament 


could never think of diſcharging it. Phis/unhappy ſitu- 


ation forced Pond Agr Bpane:  groad_kl 
The houſehold itſelf could not be without 


The public clamour rote bigh upon this occaſton, and no 
one had the equity to make allowance for the neceſſity of 


the king's ſituation. Suffolk, 6 


the blame of the whole; and every grievance, im every 
part of the adminiſtration, was. nay e e +I 
— and injuſtice | 
: Trxas nobleman, cle a aw 4 1 Pre e 


1 S 2 the $47. which he labouxed, and foreſeeing an attack from the 


| commons, endeavoured ta averawe his enemies, by boldly 
preſenting. himſelf to the charge, and by inſiſting upon 
and even upon his merits and thoſ 
of his family i in the public ſervice. He roſe in the houſe 
of peers; took notice of the clamours. propagated, againſt 
him; and complained, that, after ſerving the crown. in 
thirty four campaigns ; after living abroad-ſeventeen, years 
without once returning to his natiye country; after loſing 
a father and three brothers i in the wars. wich F; mee; after 
being himſelf a pxiſoner, and purchaſing. f 
r it ſnould yet. be ſuſp 2. that. 
from his all ace by that en whom 
he yt ever oppoſed with ſuch zeal and fortitude, and 
that he bad betrayed: his prince, who had rewarded. his ſer- 
vices. by the higheſt bonours and. greateſt. offices, that it 
e ä . 8 een, 
. eee, c. 1 2 
105 8 5 „„ ſwer 
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and ſent up to the peers an eee of high treaſon, 
divided into ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, chat he had 

perſuaded the French king to inv 
armed force, in order to depoſe the king, and to place on 


che throne his own; fon, Johm de Ia Pole, whom he im- 


tendod to. marry to Margaret, the only daughter of che 
late John; duke of Somerlet,/ and to whom, he imagined, 
He would by that means acquire a title to the erown: 
That he- had contributed to the releaſe of the duke of Or- 


Jeans, in hopes, that that prince would affiſt king Charles 


in-expelling/ the Engliſh-from- France, and recovering 


——— | That he had afterwards 


nme to . 1 war on Narinkndy 


* the ſecrets of Son and — the ſuceours 


e ler eee e Maine 150 harter ef Ain 
ly ceded it; "which"provei?' in the 


4 3 "Is 


** rann from a review of theſe arti 


adopted without enquiry all the popular cla- 


mours againſt the duke of Suffolk; and charged him with 
erximes, of which none but the vulgar could: ſeriouſly be- 
dible; than 


lieve him guilty,” Nothing can be more inere 
that a nobleman, ſo little eminent by his birth and cha- 


padter, could think of acquititg the crown te his family, | 


lepolingg Henry by foreign force, and, 

wig him: Margaret, bis patron! a princeſs of fo much 
ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in che ou 
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England with an 
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; who knew, — he Had intended to 
b . b. 631, Grafton, . 
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8 oh that. Ye — — e 
| Somerſet, could bring to her huſband no title to the 
crown; becauſe ſhe. herſelf was not ſo much as compre- 
hende d in the entail, ſettled by act of parliament. It is 
2 count for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the ſituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 
ſuppoſing any treachery in the Engliſh miniſters; and it 
may ſafely. be affirmed, that greater vigour was requiſite 
to defend theſe provinces. from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at firſt from his predece 
could neuer ba the int reſt of any. Engliſh-minifjer.co be- 
| day and abandon ſuch acquiſitions ; much leſs of one, 
vho.was-ſo well eſtabliſhed. in his maſter's favour, who 
enjoy ſuch high honours and ample poſſeflions in his 
on country, who had nothing to dread but the effects 
of popular hatred, and who could never think, without 
_ #he; moſt extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and 
exile in a foreign land. The only article, which carries 
any face of probability, i is his engagement for the iner 
of Maine to the queen's uncle: But Suffolk maint⸗ 
with great appearance of truth, that this meaſure was 
known and conſented to by ſeveral at the council board.; 
and it ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done. by the par- 
liament, the ſubſequent loſs of Normandy and expulſion 
of the Engliſh. Normandy lay open on every ſide to che 
invaſion. of the French: Maine, an inland province, 
muſt ſoon after haye fallen without any attack: And as 
the Engliſh poſſeſſed in other parts more fortreſſes than 
they could garriſon or provide for, it ſeemed” no bad po- 
e contract their 2 6 nne eee 


1 CL 


of reaſon ng Suk would nt bear a ſtrict ſerutiny; 
and they, therefore, ſoon after, ſent up, againſt him, 2 A: 

new charge of miſdemeanors, | which they alſo: divided into 
 ſoveral articles. They affirmed; among other imputatichs, 
that he oo grins. a „ 


W cauſes and had Fate Ae Socbribes 
offenders . The articles are moſtly general; but are not 
improbable: And as Suffolk ſeems to have been à bad 
man and a bad miniſter,” it will not be raſhi it us to think, 
that he was guilty, and that many of theſe articles could 
have been proved againſt him. The court was alarmed 


at the proſecution of a e ee Who laß under | 


fallen upon to ſave him from preſent ruin.” The kite! "=? 


moned all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal; to His apart 


ment: The priſoner was produced before them, and 
aſked What he could ſay in his own defence: He denied 


expreſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with regard to the firſt im- 
peachment for treaſon but in conſideration of the ſecond 
for miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk s-own ſubmiſſion, not by any judicial authority, he 
remained ſilent; but as ſoon as they returned to their own 
houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this ſentence, ſhould = 
nowiſe infringe: their privileges, and that, if Suffolk had 
inſiſted upon his right, and had not ſubmitted voluntarily 
to the king's 6 he wo ined i au by ti 
peers in parliament, . eren 7 To ore” 
e "to, that thels ie pewnatiits | 
ver meant to favour Suffolk, and * as he ſtill poſ- * 
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the charge; but ſubmitted to the kings mercy! Henry 


him the kingdom during five years.” ——— 
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| a yeſſtl was: therefore evigthoyed: by hi ae 
oioept him is hie paſſage to France + My wma 
— Dover; bis head ſtruck off en the ſide of a long boat; 
ä and his body thrown into the ſea , No enquiry wWas 
ee arte de n and accomplice in ee e 
8 „Tur fake: of. Somertet faceecded to-SuffbIk's 5 
the miniiry;-and edit the queen 3. and 4 he was 
ſtzthe event, ſoon. made him equally the object of their 
animaſity and hatred. The:duke'of Vork ws abſent in 
keland- during all theſe tranfactions; and however it 
might be ſuſpected, that his partizans had excited and 
ſupported the proſecution againſt Suffolk, no iihmediate 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againſt 
Him. But there happened ſobn after an incident which 
rouſel the qealoufy of che cout; and diſcovered. to them 
the cxticme danger, to rg nat Md boy Ho _ 
the pretenſi ons'of that popular prince. 37 eg 
Funn humdurz of the people, ſet Alber by: be 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of ſo great 2 fa 
ee, vVourite as Suffolk,” broke out in various commetions, 
D. which wire ton ſuppreſſed ; but there Kae one in Kent | 
A man ef lo] ediditivn;” n. Jen Cade;"s ati & of 
- _ keland/\who' bad been obliged to fly into France for 
| crimes, obſcived,” on his retürm to England, the dffcon- 
| tents of the people; and he laid on them the foundation 
| of projets, which wers at firſt wird with fprifing | 
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ont any trial or evidowes, merely upon an h indie 


© high-trcaſon,. given in againſt him . On che fußt men 


tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 
ta the; number of 20, ooo, flocked to Cade's ſtandard 3 
| mee thin en manns enen myrinh 
the numerous abuſes in government, and .demanding a, 


a redreſa of grievances. The court, not yet fully: ſenſible, 


An danger, ſent a ſmall force againſt. the rioters, 
| | nd of Sir Humphrey Stafford, who 
defeated and lain in an action near Sevenoke ? ;. UNC 
Cade, advancing with his followers towards London, en- 
camped an Black-heath. houg elated by his vict ry. 
he ftill mail ; the. appearance of moderation; nd, 
Ealing to the court a plauſible liſk of grievances", — 
| r that, when theſe ſhould be xedreſſed, and 8 
lord Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, ſheritf of Ken 


ſhould. be puniſhed for their malyerſations, he would — 


ediately lay down his arms. The council, W. bo ob 
Ive chat nobody was willing to hight wainkt men fo rea- 
fonable 3 in their pretenſions, carried the king, for preſc nt 


its gates. to. Cade, who, maintained, during ſome time, 
Nate * and difipling his followers. He al» 


. 


2 ib, 2. Is Cotton, p. 2800. This author adinires, kat lies” 7 1 5 


piece of injukiee Rould have been committed in peaceable times: He migh# 

Have. added, and by ſuch virtuous. prinees as Bedford and Oloceſter. Bat 

3s to be preſumed, that, Mortimer was guilty z though his condemnation w 
irregular and Wegal, The people had at this time a very fehle fee 


of las and 4:conftitition ;| and power was very imperfecti) #6firained by hen 
limits, When the proceedings of a parliament A 1 


to imagine, e r e een ie 
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ety, to. Kenilworth ;. and the. city immediately opened 


timer, who had! been be to end by pa * 


8 AN D. 8 | 
* nighttime 4 


bo: kind: Bot dn obliged, in rd 70 "IA 
their malevolence againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſs 
men 0 death without a legal trial-; he found; chat, 
_ after the commiſſion of this crime, he was no longer 
maſter of their riotous diſpoſition, and that all his orders 
were neglected v. They broke into a rich houſe, which 
they plundered ; and the citizen. s, alarmed t this act of 
violence, ſhut their gates againſt them, anck being ſe- 
beͤnded by a detachment of ſoldiers, ſent them by lord 
Scales, governor of the Tower, thay pete Us whels 
> Wich great laughter ©. The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcou- 
iS : raged by this blow, that, upon receiving à general par- 
Aon from the primate, then chancellor, they retreated 
4 —_— towards Rocheſter, and there diſperſed. The pardon 
mas ſoon after annulled, as extorted by violence: A 
price was ſet on Cade's head“, wWho was killed by one 
Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex; and many of his followers | 
were capitally puniſhed for their rebellin. 
"Ir was imagined by the court, that the duke of York | 
_ had ſecretly inſtigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
= try, by that experiment, the diſpoſitions of the people 
| EG towards his title and family * : And as the event had, ſo 
far, ſucceeded to his wiſh, the ruling party had greater 
_ Feaſon than ever to apprehend the future conſequences of 
Bis pretenſions. At the ſame time, they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland; and fearing that he 
| meant -to- bring an armed force. along with him, they 
Iaed orders, in the king's name, for oppoſing him, and 
for debarring him entrance into England 7. But the duks 
EF by-coming extended with nomom Gaw 


ulereaz or _— 
out into the fields durir 
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5 | retinue :\ The n of che miniſters c HA an 
ſerved qa. thaw him their "$a ape alguien 
againſt him: He was ſenſible, that his title, by being + 


dangerous to the king, was alſo become dangerous to 
0 himſelf : 2 "phe ſaw I ee 


aid in cat his claim. His partizans, 3 Y 
were inſtructed to maintain, in all companies, his right 
by ſueceſſion, and by the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom: Theſe queſtions became every day, 
more and more, the ſubject of converſation: The minds 
of men were inſenſibly ſharpened againſt each other by 
diſputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities: 
OR ane PR RI e . ate 
tenſions of each party. | 
Tux partizans of the houſe'of Lancaſter lated, The parties - 
| that, though the elevation of Henry IV. might at erh at Vet. _ 
be deemed ſomewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified . 
by any of thoſe principles on which that prince: cho@ 
to reſt his title, it was yet founded on general conſents ; 
was a national act, and was derived from the voluntary 
approbation of a free people, who, being looſened from 
ment, were moved, by gratitude, as well as by a ſenſe. 
of public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into the hands | 
of their deliverer : That, even if that eſtabliſhment were i 
allowed to be at firſt invalid, it had acquired ſolidity by W 
time; the only principle which ultimately gives autho;; f 
the irregular ſteps, attending almoſt all revolutions, na- 
turally excite in the minds of the people: That the 
right of ſueceſſion was a rule admitted only for general 8 
good, and for the maintenance of public order; and 
could FVP tran- 
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'£ — That he principles of liberty no leſs than the manitne of 


internal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſins of the 


e houſe of York ; and if e many: x9-iterted ade Sf the 


| legiſlature, by which the crown was entailed on tho pre- 


bent family, were now-Jimialidated; de Enziiſh nation 


ered, not as a free people; who could dife 


| but as a troop of ſlaves, 


ho were implicitly. tranſmitted by fucceſton from one 
maſter to another: That the nation was bound to allegi- 


ance under the houſe, of Laneaſter by moral, no leſs than 


by political duty; and were they to infringe thoſe nme 
tous oaths of fealty, which they had ſworn to Henry 


0 and his predeeeſſors, they would thenceforth be ſo thrown 


looſe from all principles, that it would be found difficult 


ever after to fix and reſtrain them: That the duke of 


rela +27 - York-hitaſelf had frequently done homage to the king as 


With which he now dares to diſturb the 


Wis lawful. ſovereign, and had thereby, in the moſt ſolemn 


en 3 © 
3 4 > 4 
4 


manner,. made an indirect recuneiation: of thoſe claims, 


— That, eyen though the-vielaticri-of thexights | 
of blood, made on the depoſition: of Richard, was per- 


haps raſh and imprudent, it was tod late to remedy 


dete miſchief; the danger of a diſputed; ſueceſſiom could | 


no longer be dbviated ;- the people, accuſtomed: to a go- 
vernment, which, in the hands of the late king, had 
been ſo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſbr, ſo pru- 
gent and ſalutary, would till! aſcrĩihe a right to it;; by 
cauſing en ene and by ſhedding. an nun 
of poi Ed's Se fon another e e houſs 


e Vork itſelf, if eſtabliſhed on the throne, would, on 
2 —.— opportunity, be expoſed to th 
Which t 


* giddy rte und in he Ces a ſo 
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= ſhould be endowed with them; he is himſelf 


eminent for the moſt harmiſeſs and N manners; ; e 


and if active princes were dethroned on pretence of ty- 
ranny, and indolent ones on the plea of i incapacity, there 
would thenceforth remain in the conſtitution no ſettled 
and eſtabliſhed rule of obedience to any ſovereign. > 5 


5 THxse ſtrong topics, in favour of the houſe of Lan⸗ % . 


caſter, were oppoſed by arguments no leſs convincing 
on the fide of the houſe of York, The partizans of this 


family aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in 


the ſucceſſion of princes, far from doing injury to the 


* or invalidating their fundamental title to good 
was eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of 


which muſt enſue, if no rule were followed but 
| the. uncertain and diſputed views of preſent convenience 
and advantage: That the ſame maxims, which enſured 
the public peace, were alſo ſalutary to national liberty; 
the privileges of the people could only be maintained by 
the obſervance of laws; and if no account were made of 
the rights of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected, 
that any regard would be paid to the property and free- 
dom of the ſubject: That it was never too late to cor- 
rect any pernicious precedent; an unjuſt eſtabliſhment, 
longer it ſtood, acquired the greater ſanction and va- 
lidity; 3 it could, with more appearance of reaſon, be 
landed aa an authority for a like injuſtice; and the 
ntenance of it, inſtead of favouring public e, 
1 tended to, disjoint every principle, by which human 
ſociety. was ſupported: That uſurpers Would be happy, 
if their preſent poſſeſſion of power, or their continuance 
for a few years, could convert them into legal princes; 
but nothing would be more miſerable than the people, 
if all anne eee viol on al e thus 
Vor. II. FE removed, 


nt, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs con- 
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5. removed, and a full ſcope given to the attempts of every ; 


turbulent innovator: That time indeed. mi ght beſtow 


ſolidity on a government, 1 firſt, ( Were 


the moſt infirm; but it required both a long courſe of 
time to produce this effect, and the total extinction of 


thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built on the original 05 


principles of the conſtitution: That the depoſition of 
| Richard II. and the advancement of Henry IV. were 
not deliberate national acts; but the reſult > the levity 
and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe very 
defects in human nature, which the eſtabliſhment of poli- 
tical ſociety, and of an order in ſucceſſion,” was calculated 
to prevent: That the ſubſequent entails of the crown were 
4 continuance of the ſame vidlence and uſu urpation ; they 
were not ratified by the legiſlature, ſince the conſent of 
the rightful king was ſtill wanting; and the acquieſcence, 
firſt of the family of Mortimer, then of the family of 
Vork, roceeded from preſent neceflity, | and implied no 
renunciation of their pretenſions: That the feſtoration 
of the true order of fuckeffion could not be "conſidered 
as 4 change, which familiarized the people to revolu- 


Rs - but as the correction of a former change, which 


had itſelf encouraged the giddy ſpirit of innovation, re- 
bellion, and diſobedience: And that, as the original 
title of Lancaſter ſtood only, in the perſon of Henry IV. 
on preſent convenience, even this principle, unjuſtifiable 
as it was, when not ſupported by. laws, and warranted 


by the conftitution, had now entirely gone over to the 
other fide; nor was there any compariſon between a 


prince utterly unable to fway the fcepter, and blindly 
ee by corrupt miniſters, or by an imperious queen, 


engaged in foreign and hoſtile intereſts; and à prince of 


mature years, of approved wiſdom and experience, 2 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who, 


; 15 is reſtoration, would 8 28885 one Sina, * 
foundations. | —_ 
| flo” 
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1 tremely divided in their ſentiments; and though the 
noblemen of g greateſt power and influeride ſeem to have 


des 7 this 2 — wire — tlie 7 were mu 


| eſpouſed the party of York, the oppoſite cauſe had the 


; advantage of being ſupported by the preſent laws, and 
There 


by che immediate poſſeffon of foyal authority. 
were alſo many great noblemen in tlie Lancaſtrian party, 
who balanced the power of their an 

the nation in ſuſpence between them. The earl of 


with the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil; 


of which he was the head, was brought 6yer to the farhs' | 
party; and the whole north of England, the moſt war- 


like part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two _ 


potent noblemen, warmly engaged in the intereſts of Lan- 


caſter. Edmund Beaufort, duke of f Somerſet, and 30 | 


brother Henry, Were great ſupports. 2 of that cauſe; 
were alſo Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, Stafford, ore 


d, 'Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 
HILE the ki 
58 be expecte 
ſſed of ſo much independant authority, would imme- 


diately- have flown to arms, and have decided che quat- 


relz-after. their uſual manner, by war and battle, under 
the ſtandards of the contending princes. But there ſtill 
were zany. cauſes which retarded theſe deſperate extre- 


mities, and made a long train of faction, intrigue, and VE 
ede the military. operations. . By the gradual 
progreſs of arts in England, as well as. in other parts of 


' 
1 þ 


Europe, the people were now become of ſome conſe - 
quenee; laws were beginning to be reſpected by them; 


* it was NY by various pretences, previouſly to 


1 1 recen 


1 


tagoniſts, and kept 


Northumberland adhered to the preſent government: 
The earl of Welſtmorelatid, in ſpite of his connexions 


of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Clif 


om was in this ſituation, it micht | 
d, that ſo many turbulent barons, 
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GO ut. 1 ; yet the Ling Gurl not entirely and openly. m 


| Ireland, favoured | theſe expectations 


CO vailed a 
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eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of Lancaſter, ere their 


* concurrence could reaſonably be expected. The duke of 


Vork himſelf, the new claimant, was of. A moderate and 
eautious character, an enemy to violence, and diſpoſed 
to truſt rather to time and policy, than to ſanguinary i 
meaſures, for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. The very | 
imbecillity itſelf of Henry tended to keep the factions i in 
ſuſpence, and make them ſtand long in awe of each 
other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian party unable to ſtrike 
any violent blow their enemies; it encouraged the 
Vorkiſts to hope, that, after baniſhing the king's mini- 
ters, and getting poſſeſſion of his perſon, they might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without 


che perilous experiment of a civil War, to Wege the 


ceſfion, by parliamentary and «cd authority. 


ay 
* 


1 diſpoſitions, which appeared” in a W 
* ſoon after the arrival of the duke of Vork from 


of his partizans, 
and both diſcovered an unuſual boldneſs in the commons, | 
and were a proof of the general diſcontents which pre- 
againſt the adminiſtration. "The lower 'houſe, 
79 any previous enquiry or examination, without 
alleging any other ground of complaint than eommon 
fame, ventured to preſent a petition againſt the duke of 
Somerſet, the dutcheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, 
Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and ſeveral others of infe- 
rior rank; and they prayed the king to remove them 
for ever from his perſon and councils,” and to' prohibit 


tem from approaching within twelve miles of the 


court . This was a violent attack, ſomewhat arbitrary, 
and ſupported but by few retains; againſt the mini- 
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at He replica, "FY DM lords; he avs baniſh © 22 
all the others from court during a year, unleſs he ſhould 
have occaſion for their ſervice in ſuppreſſing any rebellion. 43“. 
At the ſame time, he rejected a bill, which had paſſed 

both houſes, for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and 

which, in ſeveral of its clauſes, diſcovered a: 5 „ 

wal 1 Naan te meaſures of * court. 


Tun duke er York, Unie to theſe De raiſed 1 i 
Int: army of o, oo men, with which he marched- ee no 


armamentof 


wards London; demanding a reformation of the govern- th the duke of = | | 


ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerſet from all © 
Power and authority. He unexpeRedly found the e 
of the city ſhut againſt him; and on his retreating: into 
Kent, he was followed by the king at the head of a ſupe- 
rior army; in which ſeveral of Rickard's friends, particu- 
tarly Saliſbury and Warwic, appeared; probably with a 
view of mediating between the parties, and of ſeconding, . 
on occaſion, the duke of York's pretenſions. A parley 
enſued; Richard, ſtill inſiſted upon the removal of So- 
merſet, and his ſubmitting to a trial in parliament ; The 
court pretended to comply with his demand; and that 


nobleman was put under arreſt: The duke of York was 


| then perſuaded to pay his reſpects to the king in his tent; 


and on repeating his charge againſt the duke of Somerſet, 


be was ſurpriſed to ſee that miniſter ſtep from behind 
2 curtain, and offer to maintain his innocence. Richard 9 
now found, that he had been betrayed; that he was in 
eee e eee and that it was become neceſ= I 
ſary, for his own ſafety, to lower; his pretenfions. Po 
violence, however, was attempted againſt him: The na- ; 
tion was not in a diſpoſition. to bear the deſtruction. of ſo 
Popular a prince: He had many friends in Heory's camp: 
8 n eng in the FO of. he n, 
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: 0 CTY r. . till. be able to revenge his death on all his enemies: 


8 He was therefore diſmiſſed; and he . to kis ſeat of 
| Wigmore on the borders of Wales |, RT tu 
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Wr the duke of. Vork lived in x this ot there 


g happened an incident, which, by encreaſing the public diſ- 
contents, proved favourable. to his pretenſions. Several 


Gaſcon lords, affectionate to the Engliſh government, and 
diſguſted at the new dominion of the French, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henryk. The earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8500 
men, was ſent over to ſupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
its gates to him: He made himſelf. maſter of Fronſac, 
Caſtillon, and ſome. other places.: His affairs began to 
| wear a favourable aſpect: But as Charles haſtened to re- 
M this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh 
were ſoon reverſed: ' Shrewſbury, a venerable warrior, 
above fourſcore years of age, fell in battle; his conqueſts 
were loſt; Bourdeaux was again obliged to fubmit to the 
French king i; 1; and all hopes of eee 9 e 
of Gaſcony were for ever extinguiſhed, | | 
Tuovon the Engliſh might deem theriiſelves happy t to 
pe fairly rid of diſtant dominions, which were of no uſe 
to them, and which they never could defend againſt the 
growing power of France, they expreſſed great diſcon- 
tent on this occaſion; and they threw all the blame on 
the miniſtry, who had not been able to effect impoſſibi- 
lities. While they were in this diſpoſition, the queen's 


s * oa. delivery of a ſon, who received the name of Edward, was 
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-deemed no joyful incident; and as it removed all hopes 


of the peaceable ſucceſhon of the duke of York, who was 
otherwiſe, in the right of his father, and by the laws 


enacted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, next 
TOP to the dns it had rathep a e to nem 
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lay between him and the throne, he was prevented by his 


ö "op a - ); 
quarrel Fade we parties. But the 88 e Cc 2 *. 1 
of violent counſels 5 and even when no viſible obſtacle — . 
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own ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, always unfit to. 1454 


'exerciſe the government, fell at this time into adiſtemper, 


| which fo far encreaſed his natural imbecillity, that it ren- 


dered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of 
royalty. The queen and the council, deſtitute of this ſup- 
port, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the York party; 

and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They ſent 


| Somerſet to the Tower; and appointed Richard lieute- 


nant of the kingdom, with powers. to open and hold a 
ſeffion of parliament ®, That aſſembly alſo, taking into 


conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him pro- 


tector during pleaſure. Men, who thus entruſted ſove- 
reign authority to one that had ſuch evident and ſtrong 
pretenſions to the erown, were not ſurely averſe to his 
taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it : Yet the duke, 


Inſtead of puſhing them to make farther conceſſions, ap- 


peared ſomewhat timid and irreſolute even in receiving 
chat power which was tendered to him. He deſired, that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 
out any application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes, 
chat they would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: He made 
it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 


who were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alſo ac- 
cept of that truſt, and ſhould CHD it: And he re- 


quired, that all the powers of his office ſhould be ſpecified 


'and defined by act of parliament. This moderation of 


Richard was certainly very unuſual and very amiable; 
was it attended with bad conſequences in the preſent 


. and by r time to ws, animoſities of 22 221 5 
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—.— rious wars and commotions which enſued. | 


Tu enemies of the duke of York ſoon Gund. it in 
their power to make advantage of his exceſſive caution. 
Henry being ſo far recovered from his diſtemper, as to 
Carry the appearance exerciſing the royal power; they 
moved him to reſume his authority, to annul the regency 
of the duke; to · releaſe Somerſet from the Tower , and 
ene pr the adminiſtration into the hands of that noble - 

Richard, ſenſible of the dangers which might 
3 bis former acceptance of the parliamentary com- 
miſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the annulling of it, levied | 
an army; but ſtill without advancing any pretenſions to 
the crown. He complained only of the king's mitiſters, 
and demanded a reformation of the government. A battle 


Fiel bottle Was fought at St. Albans, in which the Vorkiſts were ſu- 


perior, and without ſuffering any material Joſs on their 
fide, flew. about .5o00 of their enemies; among. whom 
were the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, 
| the earl of Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Bucking- 
| hams lord Clifford, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion e. The king himſelf fell into the hands of the duke of 
York, who treated him with great reſpect and tenderneſs : | | 


He was only obliged (which he regarded as no hardſhip) 
to. commit the whole Authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival. 2% 


Tus was the firſt, blood ſpilt in chat fatal 22 


which was not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe of thirty 


years, which was ſignalized by. twelve pitched battles, 
Which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs. and 


cruelty, is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty | 
Princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated the 
ancient nobility of England, The ſtrong attachments, 


* 
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WW a, that . men of che fret 


a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable | 


in their reſentments, and every moment widehed che | 


breach between the parties, Yet affairs did not imme- 
_ diately proceed to the laſt extremities: The nation was 
kept for ſome time in ſuſpenſe: The yigour and ſpirit of 
queen Margaret, ſupporting | her ſmall power, ſtill proved 
a balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 


checked by his irrefolute temper. A parliament, eee Ja 
was ſoon after aſſembled, plainly diſcovered, by the con- 
trariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of the mo- 
tives by which- they were actuated. They granted the 5 
Vorkiſts a general indemnity; and they reſtored the pro- 
tectorſhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, ſtill perſe- 5 


vered in all his former precautions: But at the ſame time, 


they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the 
_ continuance. of the protectorſhip to the majority of bis 
ſon, Edward, who was veſted with the uſual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. | 
The only deciſive act, paſſed in this parliament, was a” 
full reſumption of all the grants which had been made - 
fince the death of Fm ly W * 


crown to 0 great * 


* was oe Set Aifficule 3 Fenn 
ſo little tenacious as thoſe of the duke of Vork. Mar- 
garet, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, produced 2 
her huſband before the houſe of lords; and as his ſtate of 23 
health permitted him at that ing 8 »&+ his pars. with 
ſome tolerable decency, . he declared his intentions of re- 
__— the government, and of putting an end to Rich- 


ard's authority. This meaſure, being unexpected, was 
not oppoſed by the contrary party: The houſe of lords, 
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Lo. aſſe ted to 2 propoſal : And the king 
was declared to be reinſtated in ſovereign authority. 
Even the duke of York acquieſced in this irregular | act 


of the peers; and no diſturbance enſued. But that prince's 
claim to the crown was too well known, and the ſteps, | 


Which he had taken to promote it, were too evident, ever 
to allow ſincere truſt and confidence to have place between 
the parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invited 
the duke of York and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic 
to attend the king's perſon. When they were on the 
| Toad, they received intelligence, that deſigns were formed 
againſt their liderties and lives. They immediately ſe- 
parated themſelves : Richard withdrew to his catle of 
Wigmore: Saliſbury to Middleham in Yorkfhire : And 
_ Warwic to his government of Calais, which had been 
committed to him. after the battle of St. Albans, 
and which, as it gave him the command of the only 
regular military force maintained by England, was of 
the utmoſt importance in the preſent ſuncture. Still, 


men of peaceable diſpoſitions, and among the reſt Bour. 


_ chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, thought it not too late 
to interpoſe With their good offices, in order to prevent 
. effuſion of blood, with which the kingdom was 
_ threatened; and the awe, in which each party ſtood of 
the other, rendered the mediation for fome time ſucceſs- 
ful. It was agreed, that all the great leaders on both 
fides ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly reconciled. 
The duke of Vork and his partizans came thither with 
numerous retinues, and took up their quarters near each 
ther for mutual ſecurity. The chieftains of the Lan- 
caftrian party ufed the fame precaution. | "1 he” mayor, at 
"the head of 5000 men, kept a ſtrict Watch, night and 
day; ; and was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace 
between them. Terms were adjuſted, which removed 


b Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The author ſays that ſome lords brought 
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was appointed. where the duke of York led queen Mar 


lity prevailed, the more were mY eder Fee 
of amity redoubled. But it was evident, that a conteſt 
for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated ; 
that each party Rey only for an opportunity of ſub- 
verting the other; and that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, | 


ere the nation oa be reſtored to perfect 8 2 
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Gm; was ſufficient, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's 


minds, to diſſolve the ſeeming harmony between the 


parties; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever ſo 


amicable, they would have found it difficult to reſtrain 
the animoſity of their followers. One of the king's re- 
tinue inſulted one of the earl of Warwic's : Their 
companions on both ſides took part in the quarrel: 
A fierce combat enſued: The earl apprehended his 
life to be aimed at: He fled to his government of „ 
lais; and both parties, in every county of England, 

openly. made en, for OT the. conteſt IF: 5 


war and arms. 


Tux earl of Saliſbury, moi to join the 8 of Battle of _ 


York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath on the borders of e 


Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, who commanded much 
ſuperior forces; and a ſmall rivulet with ſteep banks ran 


between the armies. Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect 


in numbers by ſtratagem; a refinement, of which there 
, occur few inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a 
amy: courage, more chan Wa conduct, is com- 
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ed pit e them g and partly by the ſurprize, 


enly ti 
anner the diviſion, of the enemies forces, put this 
the reſt of the army: And Saliſbury, obtaining a com- 
plete victory, reached 1 SW: Wen 1 the 
Vorkiſts at Ludlow d. 


Tas eatl of Warwic ss over wo . 
ee body of wehen e on whom, it was 


thought, the fortune of the war Sad much depend; 
but this reinforcement occaſioned, in the iſſue, the im- 
mediate ruin of the duke of York's party. When the 


., royal army approached, and a general action was every 


hour expected, Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded 
the veterans, deſerted to. the king in the night-time ; and 


the Yorkiſts were ſo diſmayed at this inſtance of treachery, 
which, made every man ſuſpicious of his fellow, that 
they ſeparated next day without ſtriking a ſtroke : The 
duke fled to Ireland: The earl of Warwic, attended by 


many of the other leaders, eſcaped to Calais; where his 
_ great popularity among all orders of men, particularly 
among the military, ſoon drew to him partizans, and 
pred his power very formidable. The friends of the 
| houſe of York in England kept themſelves every where 


in readineſs to riſe on the firſt ſummons, from their 


ven. mating with 2 PRE Ke Sp at PID Warvic 
" landed i in Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, and the earl 
of Marche, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Vork; and being 
met * primate, 1 9 pe ON 
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bel, 2 ſhadow of a king, was again taken 


che r Ne London. | "The: city 8 ence — 
its gates to him; and his troops encreaſing on every. day's 14% 
march, he ſoon. found himſelf in a condition to.facs the 
royal army, which haſtened from Coventry to attack him, 
The battle was fought at, Northampton; and was ſocn Baile of | 
decided ne royaliſts by the infidelity. of lord Grey Os. 
of Ruthin, / * | g Henry's. vanguard, ;/ bn. 
on to the enemy: during the heat of action, and ſpread 

a os through eee Dae of Buck. 
— and Sir William: Lucie were "killed 3 
action or purſuit: The ſlaughter fell chiefly en the gen- 
try and nobility; the common people were ſpared by or- 
ders of the earls of Warwic and Marche :. Henry him 


ner; and as the innocence 8 2 of bis 


of e — che other 2 1 to-diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their reſpectful demeanour.to wards him. 5 
| A\PARLIAMENT was ſummoned in the hing's Ms rk 
and met at Weſtminſter ; where the duke. oon after ap- h O. | 
| land. This prince had never hitherto | 
advanced 8 eee eee, the crown He had only 
ined of ill miniſters,” and demanded a redreſs of 
ances: And even in the pr ſent criſis, when the par- 
lamewe was ſurrounded by his re army, he ſnowed 
ſuch; a regard to law and liberty, as is unuſual during the 
evalence of a party in any civil diſſenſions; an 


imes. He advanced towards the throne 3 and being met 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked bim, whe- 8 
ther he had mw. wy _ e to che king! ? be replied, e 
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ſtill leſs.to. be expected, in thoſe violent and licentious 8 5 2 8 20 
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the houſe of peers, he gave was a deduction of his title 
1 deſcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houſe 
—_ . their way to ſoyereign power, in- 
= \ fiſted on the calamities which had attended the govern- 
=. Emer ment of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right 
path, by doing juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus 

TT pleaded his cauſe before them as his natural and legal 
—_ Jud ges v. This cool and moderate manner of demanding 
—_ a it cn intimidated his ends and encouraged his ene- 
= x lords remained" in ſuſpence j" and no one 
Ventures to utter à word on this oc in. Richard, who 

Had probably expected, that the peers would have invited 

dim to place himſelf on the throne, was much difap- 
PDiointed at their ſilence; but deſiring them to refle on 
1 What he had propoſed to them, he departed the houſe. 
Il, kuůe peers took the matter into conſideration, with as 
i  yreat tranquillity as if it had been a common ſubje& of 
* debate: They deſired the affiſtance of ſome conſiderable 
bers among the commons in their ' deliberations ! 
NH e ey heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the reaſons alleged 
=_ ” fat the duke of Vork: They even even ventured to propoſe 
_ "—_— | objeRtions'ts his claim, founded on former etitails of the 
crown, and on the oaths of fealty ſworn to the houſe” of 
Lancaſter 7: They alſo obſerved,” that, as Richard had 
all along borne the arms of Vork, not thoſe of Clarence, 

' he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family: And 
after receiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from 
the violence and power, by which the houſe of Lancaſter 
ſupported their preſerit poſſeſſion of the crown, they pro- 
ceeded at laſt to give a deciſion. Their ſentence was cal- 
ben en as far as poſſible, to pleaſe both” ar K They 


5 4 Hollingthed, * . Cotton, p. 665. Grafton, p. 43s 8 | 
| 5 2 3 5. 637 Graftons- p. 643, - * Cotton, P. 666. 
5 | ne declared 
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the courſe of thirty- eight years, they determined, that he 
ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life; that the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, meanwhile, ſhould remain with Richard; that 
he ſhould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy; that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his 
ſucceſſion, and it ſhould be treaſon to attempt his life; 
and that all former ſettlements of the crown, in this and 


the two laſt reigns, ſhould be abrogated and reſcinded -. : 
The duke acquieſced in this deciſion: Henry himſelf, be- 
ing a priſoner, could not oppoſe it: Even if he had en- 


joyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt any 


violent reluctance againſt it : And the act thus paſſed with 


the unanimous conſent of the whole legiſlative body. 


Though the mildneſs of this compromiſe is chiefly to be 


aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of Vork, it is im- 


poſfible not to obſerve in thoſe tranſaRions viſible marks 
of a higher regard to law, and of a more fixed authority, 
| enjoyed by parliament, EG AIR | 

period of Engin hiftoty. F 5 
_ © "Tx is probable, that the Sik, ical ei- 
cher menaces or violence, could have obtained from the 
commons a ſettlement more conſiſtent and uniform: But 
as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, had 


received grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt 


ſiaty years, When the houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of 


the government, they were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow of that 


family; and in thus temporizing: between the parties, 
they fixed the throne on a baſis, upon which it could not 
2 ona The duke, apprehending his chief Fa. 


3 . 


2 0 r © | * Cotton, f 666, Grafton, f. 647. | | 


eclare ee it ths duke of Vork to be certain and o 
indefeaſible; but in conſideration that Henry had en- = 
joyed the crown, without diſpute or. .controverſy, 9x M 4 
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fought ater 7 K e he kingdom : He 


5 * ſent her, i in the King's name, a ſummons to come imme- 


diately to London; intending, in caſe. of her diſobedi- 
ence, to proceed: to extremities againſt her.. A But the 
queen needed not this menace to excite her activity i in de- 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat at Nor- 
thampton, ſhe had fled. with her infant ſon. to Durham, 
. and thence, to Scotland; hut ſoon returning, the applied 

the 1 e 7 2 


N — a 1 liek © on every, one > who ap- 
[ proached her: The admiration of her great. qualities was 
b towards her helpleſs condition: 
The nobility of chat quarter, who. regarded themſelves as 
the moſt warlike in the kingdom, were moyed by indigna- 
tion to find the ſouthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the 
crown and ſettle the government: And that they might 
allure the people to their ſtandard, they promiſed them 
the \ ſpoils of. all the. provinces on the other ſide of the 
| Trent. By theſe means, the queen had collected an ar- 
my — thouſand ſtrong, with a celerity. which was 


| by ec Hi nds, nor a * her 
n, e 
- dg Tus duke of Yori Cadet has ans Ppearat the 
nor aſtened ither with 2 body of 3000 men, to 
— as he 3 the beginnings of an inſurrec- 
tion; when, on his in at Wakefield, he found him- 
ſelf ſo much outnumbered by the enemy. He boy 
; himſelf. into Sandal caltle, which was ſituated, in 
1 neighbourhogd ; and he adviſed by the earl of dr 
bury, and other prudent ellors, to res ain in that 
| fortreſs; till his ſon, the earl of Marche, who was levy- 
by na: in LING borders of Ons could advance t: to his 


| ow bang nd? mere ner „ 
and notwithſtanding his wiſdom and esperienee,; he 6 
thought, chat He'hould be for &fer diſgraced, if, by ta- 
ing ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould for a moment feſi gn — 
aber dcn uo u bonn. le deſeended into the plain; 
battle to the chemy; which was inſtantly ac- a4 
epted. The great inequality of numbers Was accent 
dene to decide the victory; but the queen; by ſending a 
detachmentz who fell on the back of the duke's army, 
2 her advantage ſtill more Certain and undiſputed. 


The duke himſelf was killed in the action; and an big gt, 
bady was Found among the Hain; the head was cut off by York. 
| Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with 

| 3 it, in deriſion of his nen ate, 


His fon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeventta 
bee de e nee A phat: bares 0 W e 
of his father's death, who had periſhed inthe battle of 
St. Albans, murdered, in cool: blood; and with his own n . WM 
harids, this innocent prince; whoſe exterior figure; s -— Wl 
eee ccompliſhments; are repreſenited by hiſto- _— 
rians as extremely amiable. The earl of Saliſbury was 
wad a taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded; 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law ate 
Pomfpet *: There fell near three thouſand Vorkiſts in 
this battle: The duke himſelf was greatly and juſtly la> 
mented by his own party; a prince who merited a better 
fatey and whoſe errors in conduct proceeded gntirely from 
Tuch qualities; as render him the more an object of eſteem 
and affeftion. He periſhed in the fiftieth year of his 7 N 
age, and left behind him three ſons, Edward, George, 
2 1 e N TIE OY n 
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fs roRYT Or ENGLAND. 


© wy. Tas queen,” "After this important victory, divided the 
xy army. She'ſent the ſmaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, 
. earl of Pembroke, half brother to the king; 'againſt Ed. 
5 ward, the new duke of York. She herſelf marched with 
the larger diviſion towards London; where the ear! of 
.Warwic was left with the command of the * Yorkifts. 
ia Pembroke was defeated by Edwad at Mortimer's Croſs 
jn Herefordſhire, with the loſs of gear 4000 men: His 
army was diſperſed ; he himſelf eſcaped by flight; but 
his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, and 
Immediately beheaded by Edward's orders.” This barba- 
1 yous: practice, being onee begun, was continued by both 
„ Wh . which" core Itſelf 
E. the pretence of retalia tion ooh 
N ManAREr compenſated this defeat by & victory | 
"the obtained over the earl of Warwic:*! Phat nobleman, 
on the approach of the Lancaſtrians; led out his army, 
re · inforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who were 


22 bat- affectionate to his cauſe; and he gave battle to the queen 


Alban, at St. Albans. While the armies were warmly engaged, 


Eovelace, who- commanded a conſiderable body of the 
Yorkiſts, withdrew from the combat; and this treache- 


rous conduct, of which there are many inſtances i in thoſe 
eivil wars, decided the victory in favour of the queen. 
Abele 2300 of the vanquiſhed periſhed in the battle and 
Purſuit; and the perſon of the king fell again into the 
hands of his own party. This weak prinee was ſure to 
be almoſt equally a priſoner” whichever faction had the 
| Keehin= of him; and fcaree any more decerum was ob- 
ſerved by ons than by the other, in their method of treat. 
ing him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he had been 
entruſted-by the Yorkiſts, ad ieh him aſter the defeat, 
on aſſurances of pardon given him by Henry: But Mar- 
garet, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, e | 


TE: « Holliogtes, pu 66g, Graſtony px b. 


executionex,s. . Bir Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, Ca. 
= — in the French wars, was treated in 
. advantage of this idler. | 
| ww Edward advanced upon her. from the other ſide; | 
andycpllecting the remains of Warwic's army, was ſoon 
in a condition of giving her battle with ſuperior Ow ER), 
She was ſenfible of her danger, while ſhe lay betweep th 
enemy and the city of London; and ſhe found it — 55 
ſary to retreat with her army to the north ©. Edward 
entered the capital amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, 
and immediately opened a new ſcene to his party. hs | 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty Ys 
of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, 
and every popular quality, found himſelf ſo. much poſ- 

ſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with the ſpirit natural 
to his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within To 
thoſe narrow limits, which his father had preſcribed to 
himſelf, and which had heen found by experience ſo pre- gr 
judicial to his cauſe. He determined to aſſume the name _ | 
and dignity of king ; to infiſt openly on his claim; and | 
thenceforth to treat the oppoſite- party as traitors and re- 
bels to his lawful authority. But as a national conſent, 
or the appearance of it, fill ſeemed, notwithſtanding 
bis plauſible title, requiſite: to precede this bold mea- 

ſure, and as the aſſembling of a parliament might oc- 

caſion too many delays, and be attended with other in- 
conmanienciens. he ventured to proceed, in a leſs reßalar 


W K >. 


to throw ties: in the way of his on. His 

army was ordered to aſſemble i in St. John' Fields; great | 
| numbers of people, ſurrounded them; an harangue was 
eee to this mixed ene, TOS: forth . 5 
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Edward IV. 


g aſſumes the 
1 


” afked, whether they would: ee ma of Lancaſter for 
king? They univerſally exclaimed: againſt the propoſal. 
It was then demanded, whether: they would accept of 
Edward, eldeſt ſon of the late duke of Vork? They ex- 
preſſed their conſent with loud and joyful acclamations . 
A great number of biſhogs, lords, magiſtrates, and other 
perſons of diſtinction were next aſſembled at Baynard's 
caſtle, who. ratified the or Pee uy grit 
king was on the ſubſequent day p cla in 
F e 

In this manner ended the „ VI. 1 
aa who, while yet in his cradle, had been pro- 


| a both of France and England, and who. be- 


FER 8 ee had ever enjoyed... Slee a> 
unhappy for his people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; 


but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who 


1 was utterly incapable of exerciſing his authority, and who, 
provided he perſonally met with good uſage, was equally 


. . eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved, in the hands of his 


enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and his diſputed 


title were the chief cauſes of the public misfortunes : But 


whether his queen, and his miniſters, were not alſs 


N guilty of ſome great abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us 


at this diſtance of time to determine: There remain no 
proofs on record of any conſiderable violation of the laws, 
except in the aſlaffination of the duke of Gloceſter, which 


Was a private crine, formed no precedent, and was but 


reign, 


too much of a pie ith the uſual 80 "_ l 
the times. 


+ — Tut moſt bematkable link which paſſed:in this reign, 


tions of this Was ROT Guo cle of ery W | 
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_ to give their votes at — "This innovation (for 
ſuch it may probably be eſteem 

0 by U law of Hey LV. „ which gave right to ſuch 

a walt 7M 

order. In the eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, 

laws were enacted, limiting the electors to ſuch as poſ- 


ſeſſed forty ſhillings a-year in land, free from all burden, 


within the county . This fum was equivalent to near 
pounds 2-year of « our preſent. money; and it wers 


eve, bend gr „ 


| "Tax preanidle of the ature Ede . Where: 


e ag the elections of knights, have of late, in many 
counties of England, deen made by outrageous an 
exceſſive numbers of people, many of them of ſmall 
<« ſubſtan 


R 


< and other people of the fame counties, Mall very likely 


& riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided in this be- 


< half, &c,” We may learg from theſe expreffions what 
an important matter the eleQion of a member of parlia- . 
ment was now become in England: 8 That aſſembly Was 
beginning in this per od to aſfume great authority: The 
commons had it much in their power to enforce the e exe- 
cution of the laws; and if they failed of ſucceſs in this 


t particular, it proceeded leſs from any exorbitant power of . | 
the crown, than from the licentious ſpirit of the arifto- | 


N and perhaps from the. cude education. gf the age, | 


1 Samy it lugs, 7 Henry IV. cap, 16. | Ibis 8 Hewry Ve 
be F, 555; ga cn ; | 
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Hitern, che dif- e "WAP. 
. ————— and every 2 
freeholder, as well thoſe-who held of meſne lords, as the 1487, 

nants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 


emed) was indireQly con- 


of electors, bs: Wb HE ese of great dif= | 


and value, yet pretending to a right equal to - 
<< the belt Enights and eſquires ; whereby man{laughters, f 
ce riots, batteries, and diviſions among the gentlemen 
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Wann the duke of Vork, * iſbury and 
Warwic, fled the kingdom. eee eee qu. 
nt was ſummoned at Coventry in 1460, 
by which they were all attainted. This parliament ſeems 
to have been very irregularly «conſtituted, and ſcarcely | 
deſerves the name: Inſomuch, that an act paſſed in it, 
<< that all ſuch- knights of any county, as were returned 
40 by virtue of the king's letters, without any other elec- 


. Nan ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff: ſhould, for 


te returning them, incur the penalty of the ſtatute of 
« Henry IV *,” All the acts of that patliament were 
afterwards reverſed 3 becauſe it was inlawfull 


„ moned, and the knights and barons nat duly chen len | 


Tx parliaments in this reign; inſtead of relaxing their 
tia againſt the uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
eee to enforce the former ſtatutes enacted for that 

purpoſe, The commons /petitioned, that no foreigner 


2 Won be capable of any church preferment, and that the 


patron might be allowed to preſent anew upon the non- 
g of. any. incumbent ® : : But the king cluded theſe. 

Pope Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againft 
the 3 of proviſors; which he calls an abominable 
ſtatute, that would infallibly damn every one who ob- 


| ſerved it”. The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate ; and 
being alſo a kind of prime miniſter, and immenſely rich 


from the profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament 
became jealous leſt he ſhquld extend the papal power; and 


| they proteſted, that the cardinal ſhould FEY himſelf i in 


all affairs and councils of the king, e the Pope 


dr ſee of Rowe, via touched upon . 5 
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Baal bi Bern, _ death of Warwie——Bitl 


| Death of * ah VI.—Invaſon of - 46-76 1 
Peace of Pecquigni —— Trial and execution of the. 
aul. of Clarence Death and charafer of. Eq: 


of a temper well fitted to make his way through | 

" ſuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, as muſt 
| conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that crown, which F 
he claimed from hereditary tight, but Which he had 
aſſumed from the tumultuary election alone of his own 
party. He was bold, active, enterpriſing; and his hard- 
neſs of heart and ſeverity of character rendered him im- 
pregnable to all thoſe movements of com paſſion, which 
might relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt 
ö n revenges upon his enemies, The very cmmence- 
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with che nobleſt blood of Eng- 
land, pl F 5 
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7 thbuſandl Rrong in Yorkſhire, The King and te rg 
call of Wafwie"Baſtened, with ar arty of forty thun. 
ſand men; to cheek: her progreſs ; and whkab they reatholf $44 
Pomfret, they diſpatched Aa body of troops, under the. ; 
command of lord Fitewalter, ts ſecure the: 
Frerrybridge over the river Are, which lay between then, 
and the enemy. ite walter took poſſefion of the yo. 
28 _ but was s not able to maintain it againſt lord 
| with ſuperibr numbers. 1 
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Dattle of 
Touton. 
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„ lord Fitzwalter himſelf. w « Bain in. tha :achice. * 5 u ns 
. earl of Warwic,, dreading the conſequences. of this mis- 
* fortune, at a time when a deciſive action was every hour 
. expected, immediately ordered his horſe to be brought 
him, which. he ſtabbed before che 8 and 
Kifling the hilt of his. ford, ſwore, that he was deter- 
mined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt . — 
to ſhew. the greater ſecurity, a p ion 
fame. time iſſued, giving to every one e full li "x 
but menacing the ſevereſt puniſhment t to thoſe, who ſhould. 
Om any ſymptoms of cowardice: in the enſuing bat- 
Lord Falconberg was ſent. to recover aha paſt 


ES former diſaſter by the deer 

party and the death of their. leader -.. 
Tas. hoſtile armies met at Touton and FY v4 
bloody battle enſued, While the Yorkiſts were advancing, 
to the charge, there happened —— ſnow, which, 
Nr full in the faces ans a 


* Weiner the Ae and. dafter _ ant — 
Aight-arrows,..: 2s. .they were called, amidſt the enemy, 
immediately to retire. The Laneaſtrians, imagining that 
they were got within reach of the oppoſite army, diſ- 
_ charged all their arroy which thus fell ſhort. of the 
Vorkiſts After che quivers of the enemy were emp- 
tyed, Edward advanced his line, and did execution 
with impunity: on the diſmayed Lancaſtrians: The bo) 
eee was een 1 Alden. ere g. ron 


. 93 90 


. rente . Ball fol. 186. Holiogtes, _ 8 
e- r W ad =D 0 Bit, cn. 


5 —— n iſſued, „ 8 
The routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with great, er- | 
bloodſhed and confuſion ;- and: above thirty-ſix. th | 

men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- I 
ſuit o: Among theſe were the earl; of Westmoreland, 'Y 
and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the earl of . Northum- | = 
berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew tn R's a 3 | 
Trollop e. The earl of Devonſhire, who was now en- I | 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to.Ed-, —_- 
ward; and was ſoon. after beheaded by martial law at „„ 
Vork. His head was fixed on a pole erected over a gate 4 
* chat city; and the head of duke Richard and that of 2 
the earl of Saliſbury were taken dawn, and buried with 4 
their bodies Henry and Margaret had remained at Torr 
during the action; but learning the defeat of their am | 
and being ſenſible, that no place in England could now J 
afford them ſhelter; they fled with great precipitation in- 

to Scotland. They were accompanied by the duke 0 &; 
Exeter, ho, though he had married Edward's ſiſter 

had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke 1 
of Somerſet, 'who had commanded in the unfortunats 7} 

| battle ol Touton,/and who! was the: fot ef that noble F 
wen killed in the firſt battle of St. Albanss. „ 
7 NoTwiTHSTANDING the great mee ue "ER 
Vailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never xi 
itlelf with vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars 
which England carried on with France, or of the civil 
ecommotions which aroſe between the contending fami- 

les. James I. more laudably employed, in civilizing hia 
ſughjects, and taming them to the ſalutary ypke of lau by, 

_ andjuiſtice, avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and 

| though he ee intereſted to mainttin a lance be- 
© Habington, p. 48. "9g 5 „ Holingied, p, 665. ones, f. 656, 
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1 on es n tther afliftance 
1 EE, cv /chs — —— —— than per- 
WE "Oy. mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to enliſt 


ad, he Wes 


in the French ſervice. After the murder of that excel- 
lent prince, the minority of his ſon and ſueceſſor, James 


in the ſame ſtate of neutrality ; and the ſuperiority, vi- 


fibly acquired by France, rendered it then unneceſſary 


for her ally to interpoſe in her defence. But when the 


quarrel commeneed between the houſes of York and Lan- 
eaſtetg 1 pou eng / Ae er eme meu 


man's x wp was bempted to ſeize Aale opportunity, and 


he endenveured to recover thoſe places, which the Eng- 
lifly had nene e. . front his anceſtors" He laid 
— with" — ee 


ctterprias : But his cannon were ſo Ill framed, that one of 
dien burſt as he wav firing it, and pur un end to his life 
nn de flower ef hie age. His ton and ſucceſſor, James 

Hen alſo a minor on his acceflion': The uſual di- 


Fraftions enſued in the government: The queen · dowa- 


ger; Anne of Gueidres, aſpired to the regencyj: The 
e Douglas oppoſed e en ere wy _ 
Dekade ey Satan, than thoſe by whom 
93 aexions between, the royal i of Scotland and * 
| houſe of Lancaſter, by the young king's grandmother, 2 
daughter of the earl of Somerſet; ſhe-couldemgage the 


ben ſhe: fled into Scotland, foun 


| Scottiſh couneit to go no farther than to expreſs their 


des withes in her favcar: Bur om ber offer 5 deliver 


es ellen immediately che important fortreſs of Betwie, 


and to contract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of EPs 42 


TW the found 2 better reception; : 


EIFS 
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e 
quarter ſeemed not very n he did not 2466. 
purſue the fugitive\king and queen into their retreat; but ; 
returned to London, mmm 

for ſettling the government, 5 


On the: meating of this aſſembiy, Edward. foupd-the an Now =. 


A parlia- 


good effects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming the eat. 8 


cron, as well as of his victory at Touton, by which 
he had ſecured. it: The parliament no longer heſitated 
between the two families, or propoſed any of thoſe ambhi- 
guous deciſions, which could only ſerve to perpetuate 
and inſlame the animoſities of party. They xeeognized 
the title of Edward, by hereditary deſcent, through the 
family of Mortimer; and declared, that he was king by 
right, from the death of his father, ho had alſo the 
ſame lawful title 3 andythat he was in poſſeſſion of the 
croun from the day that he aſſumed the government, 

red to him by the acclamations of the people *, 
They xpreſſed, their abhorrence of the uſurpation and 
intruſion” of the houſe of Lancaſter, -particularly-that of _ 
the earl of. Derby, otherwiſe. called Henry IV. which, 
| 1 had been attended with every kind of diſorder, 
er of the ſovereign and the oppreſſion of the © 
9 They annulled every grant which had paſſec 
in thoſe reigns; they reinſtated the king in all the po- 
ſeſſions, Which had belonged to the crown at the pre- 
tended depoſition. of Richard II. and though they con- 
firmed, judicial deeds. and the decrees of inferior courts; | 
they reverſed. all att ainder paſſed in any pretended parlia - Pp 

particularly the attainder of the earl of Cams ; 

bridge, the. king's granifather; as well as that of the 
earls of Saliſbury anti Gloceſter and of lord Lumley, who 
had been forfeited for adhering to Richard I. © 
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| | peaceable times, repealed them: And the ſtatutes of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſhed go- 


e ee 


it, and enacted by princes long poſlafſed of autho- 


; ey,” have always been held as valid and obligatory, 
IThbe parliament, however, in ſubverting ſuch deep 
foundations, had ſtill the pretence of replacing the go- 
vernment on its ancient and natural baſis: But in their 
ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, 


or at leaft the views of convenience, than by the max- 
ims of equity and juſtice. They paſſed an act of for- 
feiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Mar- 


garet, and their infant ſon, prince Edward: The fame 
act was extended to the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; 
to the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhite, Pembroke, 


Wilts; to the viſcount Beaumontꝭ the lords Roos, Nevil, 


| Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hunger- 
ford; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond 

| Mountfort, John Heron, and many other perſons of diſ- 
tinction e. The parliament veſted the eſtates of all theſe 
_ attainited perſons in the crown; though their fole crime 
was the adhering to a, prince, Pack every individual of 
the parliament had long recognized, and whom that very 


Eing himſelf, who was now ſeated on the throne, had ac- 


knowledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 


Ts neceffity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed 


will more fully! juſtify ſome other acts of violence; 
though the method of conducting them may ſtill appear 
_ exceptionable. - John earl of Oxford and his ſon, Au- 


brey de Vere, were detected in a correſpondence with 


Margaret, were tried by martial law. before the conſtable, 


ondemnec and executed A William Tyzrel, 
3 Wiiduny 4 the. e N Ys : 1 W. de Wyrcefter, 
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Tous of their liberties as the Engliſh were now beconts . 
It was impoſſible but ſuch a great and ſudden” revol | 
muſt leave the roots of diſcontent and diſſatis 


mne ſubſect, which would require great arr; r n Med f 


it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was 


akin; W e t for the violence of the times, ee 47 
probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation ſo Jeaw 


F 
. © 

F 2 * 5 
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more faitable to the i winks of the nation in. that uncult3 l pe 


uncertain; not only Go the domeſtic diſcontents of the 
pesple; but from the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis, 


| ti eleventh of che nine, had ſuceeeded to his father, 
: 14605 and was led, from the obvious mo 


tives bf national intereft; to fred the flames of civil dif- 
cord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving ſupport 
to the weakef party. But the intriguing and politic ge- 
nius of this prince was here checked by itſelf: Having 
attempted to fubdue the independant 

— he! had excited ſuch an oppoſition at home, as 


opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among the Eng- 
liſh. He fent however a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance 
under Varenne, Seneſchal of Normandy * ; who landed 


in Northumberland, and got poſſeſſan of the caſtle of 


Alnewic: But as the indefatigable Margaret went in pen- 
ſon to France where ſhe ſolicited larger ſupplies; and 
promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais; if her family ſhould 


, be reſtored to em unn he 
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ſpirit of his own 


prevented him from making all the advantage, which the 
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1 eee to make 
”££#"_a wn'inrod into England, Fhough aciaforced by, a nu- 
3 2 | merous train of adventurers from Scotland, and by many 
= ———— of tde family of Lancaſter; ſhe teceived a 
© check at Hedgley-more from lard Montacute or Mont. 
RAT... Dec EA Mami — of che 
1 ayas fo glans wie dee Sete Thats while. eee 
5 _  reinfercament-was:on: their match to join him by orders 
| Bitleef - Haan Edward, he pgs wich his oyn troops alone, 
79% a, 20 Sttsgkk the Lancaſtrians at Renhamz and he obtained 
5 a complete victory over them. The duke of 
b locde Roos; and Hungerford; were takten in the pur- 

uit, and immediately beheaded by martial low at Hex- 
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| adverſaries was now become the plain, objeR of the York 
7 Ys: a conduct, which received yay) plauſible an 
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Doo 4 363! too gk 
Ts ings KDE os by robbers; who; 
1 7 | Either un of ae e her 
8 —— Pbe quitition cfthis'tich! buvey ait quar: 
el among them; and while their attention Was thus en- 
| Paget; ſhe took the opportunity of making her eſeape 
Vu ber fon into the chicheſt ef che fofelt, where the 
| _ wandered for ſometime, over ſpent with hunger and fa- 
ace, and ſunk with terror and affliction. Wille in this 

* ni „ the * ' a.robber approa þ with his 
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Akad 3 Za 1 10 had. ng 3 * 
eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced. the. reſolution. of truſting 2 
entirely for · protection to his. faith and. generoſity. She — 
advanced towards him; and preſenting to him the young 
prince, called out to: him, Here, my: friend, commit. s 
your cure the. ſafety ef your. king's Jon... The man, whoſe | — nl 
humanity and generous | ſpirit had been obſcured, : 2M 
tirely loſt, by his vicious courſe. of life, was ſtruek with 3 
the ſingularity of the event; was charmed with the confi⸗ 
dence repoſed i in him; and vowed, not oniy to. abſtain 
from all injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote him- 
| ſelf a Sag to her ſervice l. By his means ſhe dwelt 
ſome time conceyled in. the foreſt, and was at laſt con- 
ducted to the ſea-coaſt,. whence ſhe made her eſe de into 
Flanders. She paſſed. thence into her. father' s court, . | 
| where the lived ſeveral years .in privacy and reternentz ' | 8 
„ Her huſband was not ſo fortunate or ſo dextrous in find- CE ED 
ing the means of eſcape. Some of his friends took. bim 
under their protection; and conyeyed him into Lancas 

hire; where he remained concealed during 4 twelves _ 
month ; but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to Ed. 
ward, Ind thrown into the Tower =, The ſafety. of his EE. 
perſon was owing leſs. to the generoſity of his enemies, _ | 
than to the contempt which they had 3 of bis | PET 
courage and his underſtanding... _ hen 55 . 
Tus i impriſonment of Henty, the as * Mars „„ 
garet, the execution and confiſcation” of all the mot 
conſiderable Lancaftrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity 3 
Edward's government; whole title by blood, being now 
Þ recognized. by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted Ceo. 
by the people, was no longer i in danger of being imm . 
peached by any antagoniſt. | In this proſperous ſituation, F 
the king. delivered himſelf \ up, without controul, to thoſe 
pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his 8. ; 
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en temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
wr Toyalty were leſs attended to, than the diffipation of 
„ amuſement, or the allurements of paſſion... The eruel and 
Anrelenting ſpirit'of Edward, though enured to the fero- 
_ City of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely devoted 
to the ſofter paſſions, which, without mitigating his ſe- 
vere temper, maintained a great inffuence over him, and 
A Hared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition, and 
Il aas thirſf of military glory. During the preſent interval 
E 5 of peace, he lived in the moſt familiar and ſociable 
manner with his ſubjects , particularly with. the Lon- 
ddners; and the beauty of his perſon, as welkas the gal- 
- Hantry of his adliefs,, which, even umaffiſted By his royat | 
dignity, would have rendered bim acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. This eaſy 
and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented every day his po- 
_ pularity among all ranks of men: He was the peouliar fa- 
1 yourite of the young and gay of both ſexes. The diſpo- 
F tion of the Engliſh, little addicted to jealouſy, kept 
8 them from taking umbrage at theſe Iiberties: And his 
3 Indulgence in amuſements, while it gratified his inelina- 
tion, was thus become, without defign, a means of ſup-- 
porting and ſeeuring his government. Burt as it is dif- 
fleult to confine the ruling paſſion within ſtrist rules of 
4 prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into a 
1 | mare, which proved fatal 12 his repoſe, and ee the Aabiliey 
=” of his throne... 


wm Jaqverixe or Loxzundune, dutcheſs of Bedford, 
delay had, after her huſband's death, fo far ſacrificed” her am- 


Ws; Feten Pitten to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond. marriage, Sir 

3 . Richard Wideville, a private gentleman,” to whom. ſhe 55 
ore ſeveral children; and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who: 
Was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her perſon, as | 
"wall as for other er 8 This young 
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bad eiikdrent; and her huſband being lain in the ſecond 
battle of St.” Albans, fighting on the ſide of Lancaſter, 


and his eſtate being for that reaſon confiſcated, his widow 
retired to live with her father, at his ſeat of Grafton in 
Northamptonſhire. The king came accidentally to the 
_ houſe after a ig party, in order to pay a viſit to the 
dutcheſs of Bedford; and as the occaſion ſeemed favours 
able for obtaining ſome grice from this gallante monarch, - 
the young widow flung herſelf at his feet, and with many | 


tears, entreated him to take pity 'on her impoveriſhed 


and diſtreſſed children. The fight of ſo much beauty in 


affliction ſtrongly affected the amorous Edward; love ſtole 


inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of compaſſion 4 
| and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made his 


n and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. 


He raiſed her from the ground with aſſurances of favour z 


he found his paſſion encreaſe every moment, by the con- 
verſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon reduced 


in his turn to the poſture and ſtile of a ſupplicant at tho 
feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either averſe to diſho- 
nourable love from a ſenſe of duty, or perceiving that the 


„ which ſhe had made, was ſo deep as to give 


impr 
her hopes of obtaining the higheſt elevation, obſtinately 


; refuſed” to gratify his paſſion; and all the endearments, 
careſſes, and importunities of the young and amiable Ed- 


wrt: proved fruitleſs againſt her rigid and inflexible vir- 
| His paſſion, irritated by oppoſition, and encreaſed a 


br Ks veneration for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried 


him at laſt beyond all bounds of reaſon ; and he offered 


to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of character ſeemed 
ſo well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 


rately celebrated at Grafton * ; e ently 
lll, fol, 393+ Fabian, fol, as. e 
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prince could ſacrifice ſo. much to a romantic paſſion: 


And there were in particular ſtrong res which at 
os time rendered this. ſtep, to Sp: ig 

gerous and e,, hae nec 3 
Tun king, deſirous to ſecure bis ge As "well by 
; the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 


= before, determined to make application to ſome neigh- | 


bouring princeſs ; and he. had caſt, his eye on Bona of 


. Savoy, ſiſter to che queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enſure him the friendſhip of that 


power, which was alone both. able and. inclined to give 


ſupport and affilance to his riv l. To render the nego- 


. Ciation more ſucceſsful, the =P of Warwic had been 


55 diſpatched 1 to Paris, where the . princeſs. than reſided ; he : 


- part the court, full of the dame ill-humour yt diſcont ent 


had demanded Bona in marriage for the king; his pro- 
poſals had been accepted; the treaty was fully concluded; 
and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms 
agreed on, and the bringing, over the princeſs to. Eng- 


Z land Pp. - But when the ſecret of Edward's s marriage broke 


out, the Haughty « earl, deeming himſelf affronted, both. | 
by being employed i in this deceitful negociation, and by 
being kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, Who had 


A owed e | every thing to his friendlhip, immediately r returned 


to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. The 
influence 84 paſſion. over. o young a man as Edward, 
might have ſerved as an excuſe for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weakneſs AS An apology : But his faulty ſhame 
or pride prevented him from, ſo much as mentioning the 
affair to Warwic;- "and that nobleman 1 was allowed to de- 


which he brought to it...” 
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citous"to-draw every grace and favour to her own' friends 
a Kindred, and £0 exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe 
mortal enemy. Her father was created 
earl of Rivers: He was made treaſurer in room of lord 
Mountjoy * : He was inveſted in the office of con- 
table for life; and his ſon received the furvivanee ef that 
high dignity r . The fame young nobleman was married 
to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great 
eſtate of that family, and had the title of Leue, conforced 
| upon him. Catherine, the queen's ſiſter, was | ; 
the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the 
crown : Mary, another of her ſiſters, eſpouſed William 
Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon : Anne, a third fiſter, 
was given in marriage to the ſon and heir of Gray, lor 
Ruthyn, created earl of Kent! . The daughter and heir 
of the duke of Exeter, Who 4s alſo the king's niece, | 
was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one of che queen's 
ſons by her former huſband ; and as lord Montague was 
treating of 4 matriage etween his ſon and this lady, the 
preferenos given: to young Gray was deemed a injury | 
and affront to the whole family/of Nevl. 
Tux earl of Warwic could 'notſuffer With akiice he 
leaſt diminution” of that eredit, which he had long | 
joyed," and which, he thought, he- had merited by ſuch 
portant ſervices. "Though" he had received ſo many 
grants from the crown, that the revenue ariſing from them , 
_ amounted, bee his Patt rimonial eſtate, to 80,000crowns 
* according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
es TP his ambitious ſpirir was 4 95 1 0 T9 
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who loſt not her influence by marriage, was equally ſoli- N | 


„Bebe U —— — 


n the Ang 55 

1 Which had — him, and which ha himſelf had con- 
| -- - S$ibuted ſtill higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up 
3 | rivals in credit to the earl of Warwic; and he juſtified, 
| dy this political view, his'extreme partiality to the queen's 
wet. But the nobility of Englaod;envying/the ſud- 
= den growth of the Widevilles , were 


they were already accuſtomed, and who had reconciled 
them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and popular man- 
ners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a gene- 
' mal reſumption of all grants, which he had made ſince his 
n, and which had extremely "impoveriſhed the 
3K 27 crown”; this act, though it paſſed with ſome exceptions, 
© © particularly one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a 
1 : nere alarm to the nobility, and diſguſted n eren 

F ; s, partizans of the family of Vox 


_ 3 bk ig the moſt conſiderable aſſociate, that Warwic's ac. 


«=. at to his party, was George, duke of Clarence, the 


leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled 
influence of he queen and her relations; and as his for. 
tunes were ſtill left on a precaxious footing, while theirs 
vere fully eſtabliſhed, this negleR, joined to his unquiet 


— tte malcantents*,. The favourable opportunity of gain - 
_ ing him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who offered him 


in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe 
| fortunes; a ſettlement” which, as it was {uperior-to-any 


that the king himſelf could confer upon him, immediately 
- Wachedhim to thopartyof the eart*, Thus ag extenſive and 
___ »-Polyd, Virg. p. 514 a ig. Croyl. ide 53% | 4 
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were more inclined to 
take part with Warwic's diſcontent, ta whoſe grandeur 


Fing's ſecond brother. This prince 'deemed himſelf no 


* . and reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
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nts was not to voyerturn_ the throne, it was 


4ifficule 6 foreſee the extremities, to Which Nabe might | 


be carried: And as appoſition to an 


uſually in chaſe ages proſecuted ny Fai poi 
minions: and diforders a eas * 


„Ware din cloud wis gatheting at home, Edward altere 


r inſenly formed, 5 cx HA t if 
iniſtry, Though the immediate oed or 
: 1 8 


"XP 


with the b ; | 


— aud endeavoured | to ſecure bims goke of | 1 


— The dark _ wn wi ambition of e 


XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm ft excited 


among his neighbours. and. vaſſals; and as it was ſup- 
ported by great abilities, and unreftrained by any princi- 


ple of faith or humanity, they found no ſecurity to them- | 
{elves but by a jealous combination againſt hin. Philip, 


duke of Burgundy, was mow dead: His rich and extenſive 


dominions were devolved to Charles, his only fon, whoſe | 


martial diſpoſition acquired him the ſirname of Bold; 


and whoſe ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, 
but ſeconded by leſs power and policy, was regarded with 


a more favourable eye by the other potentates of Europe. 


The oppoſition of intereſts, and ftill more, a natural an- 
tipathy of character, produced a declared animoſity 63 
: tween thefe twb bad princes; and Edward was thus ſecure 1 
of the ſincere attachment of either of them, for whom he 
mould chuſe to declare himſelf. The duke of Burgun- 
dy, being deſcended by his mother, a daughter of Por- 
 tugal,. from John of Gaunt, was naturally inelined to 


favour: the houſe of Lancaſterd: But this conſideration 


was eaſily overbalanced by political motives. z, and Charles, 
perceiving, the intereſt of that houſe to be extremely de- | 
_ in alen ſent over his natura r | 
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ny, RAP monly call the 


on name propoſals of — pos the king 6 
6- The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 


Engliſh than that of France; the commercial intereſts 


- of the two nations. invited the princes to a cloſe. union; 


their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement 


between them; and Edward, pleaſed with ſtrengthening 


himſelf. by ſo potent a confederate, ſoon concluded the 
alliance, and beſtowed his ſiſter upon Charles. A 


j league, which Edward at the ſame time concluded with 
* the duke of Britanny, ſeemed; both to encreaſe his ſecu- 


rity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling his pre- 


deceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts; vhich, however 


+ 


ſhort-lived and WEE had ſing: oor! 0 wy 
a ans Motion © 4, 9 8 | 
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built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon. fruſtrated by in- 
teſtine commotions, which engroſſed all his attention. 
Theſe diſorders probably aroſe not immediately from the 


intrigues of the earl of Warwic, but from accident, aid - 


eld by the turbulent ſpirit of the age, by the general hu - 


mour of diſcontent which that popular nableman had 
inſtilled into the nation, and perhaps by ſome remains 


7 WIT Ik of attachment to the houſe. of Lancaſter. - The hoſpital 


. 2 


of St. Leonards near Vork had receiyed, from an ancient 


grant of king Athelſtane, a right of levying a thrave o 


cofn from every plough · land in the county; and as theſe 
charitable eſtabliſhments are liable ta abuſe,” the country 
people complained, that the revenue of the hoſpital was 
no longer expended for the relief of the poor, but was ſe- 
creted by the managers, and employed to their private 
8 After . n at the e ata my 
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Hiiied St hem: Ther goods were dif 
theit"perſons thrown into jaif: Till, as their -hHmeur Ws? 
daily encreaſed,” they roſe in arms; fell upon the efrcers 7 
of the hoſpital, whom they put to the fword ; and prov _ I 

ceeded in à body, fifteen thoufand firong, to che gate f „ 
Fork. Lord Montague, who commanded in ch Parts, N 1 
oppoſed himſelf to their progreſs; and having been o 


fortunate i in a ſkirmiſh 45 to ſeize Robert Hulderne their 


leader, h he ordered him immediately to be led to execu-" 
: tion; according to che practice of the times. The 
. however, fill continued in arms; and being ſoon 
hea by men of greater diſlinQtion, Sir Henry Nevil, 
fon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniets, they ad- 

Fanced ſouthwards, and —_ to appear formidable to e 
the government. Herbert, e earl of Pembroke, who had 25. | 47 
eceived that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper "Paik us „ 
ordered by Edward to march againft deln in the Kendo „ 

a body of Welſhmen; and he was joined by five thouſand 0 
archers under the command 'of Stafford, earl of Devon- 93 


— 2 — —<ee — 


ſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the family o f 
Courtney,” which had alfo' been attainted.” But a trivial f 8 


difference about uarters having begot an anitnofity be- 
tween theſe two noblenien, the earl of Deyonſhire rejired 
with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to eneourfer 5 
dhe rebels. The two armies approached each other near gate of 

Banbury ; "and Pembroke, having prevailed in a ſkirmiſh, Pabuy- 

and haying taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him 

immediately to de put to death, without any form of pro- „ 

, ceſs. This execution: enraged,” without terrifying, te f 
rebels: "They attacked the' Welſh army, routed them, a6th Jap. 2 
put them to > the fword without | W 4 and having ſeized _— 
the death 2 their leader. The king, imputing . >. 
„ WM 
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fan John; men who had become bnoxious by their 
2 | 


„FFF 
queſt,. ſo obſcure, ſo uncertain, ſo little authentic or 


confiſtent, as that of the wars between the two. Roſes : 
Hiſtorians differ about many material circumſtances ; ſome 
| events- of the utmoſt conſequence, in which they almoſt 
all agree, are incredible and contradicted by records ; 
aan n that this profound darkneſs falls 
1 „ Wi eG end dann In Fapove 
* SO Alt we can diſtinguiſn with certainty: throug h the deep 
clou . is fees of horror and 


* eee eee | of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time. It is 
agreed, that he reſided, together with his ſon-in-law, 
T Lg in his government of Calais, dur- 
ing the commencement: of this rebellion; and that his 
brother Montague acted with vigour againſt the northern 
rebels. We may thence preſume, that the inſurrection 
"Rh 096 proceed fry phy ee opal e 
18 55 of Warwic; though the murder, mm by the re- 
wal 8% : bels, on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on 
„ the: other hand, a violent preſumption againſt him. He 
"OO came over $0-England, offered their ſervice 
: received without any. ſuſpicion, were 
. PE n at ch end of the/ volume... | 


rr 


have granted à general pardon to men, who bad been 
guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt him, 
is not intelligible; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful; 
ſhould: have endeavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which 
vue nenn ſuch advantages. But it appears, 
on; there was an interval o 
mAh avi e eee eee ws 
eee. and favours of the hüten Ae 
ated: bis ſony: Geor yi of Bedford b: He publicly 
decks hi inept! marying Ga young nobleman, 
to his eldeſt daughter 


ſons, was: preſumptive heir of the cron: Vet we find, --- 
that, ſoon after, being invited. to a feaſt by the archbiſhop 
of York; younger brother of Warwic: and Montague, - 
be entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion, that they. intended to 
wn ran me bim; Wen 8 
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— alter there broke gue. — rebellion, whic 
 is.28,ynaccountable_ 2s all the preceding events; chiefly 
| becauſe. no ſufficient reaſon, is aſſigned far it, and b , 
ſo far as appears, the family of Nevil had, no hand in ex- 
citing. and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincalnſhire, and 
was headed by Sir Robert Welles, fon to the lord. of that 
name. The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 


men; but lord Welles himſelf, far from . | 


7 fled. into a, hy 
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ea, jeaouly of che earl of Warwic or duke of Ch. 
forces again ———ů— 

Won de. ——— raiſed troops im their own 
name, iſſued declarations "againſt the government, and 

—— of grievances, 'opprefſions, | and bad'miniſters, 

— defehr.:of Welle iſcon reed: all _ 

— to be zoned by ld See, who 

ric wie and 38 et of 
remainodquiee in Yorkſhite; "they were 

_ obliged to diſband their army; and to fly into Devonſhire, 

where they embarked and made fail towards Calais n. 

Tux deputy governor, whom Warwic had left at Ca- 
| lais, was one Vaüeler, a Gaſcon, who," ſeeing the carl 
return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him' admittance 

place; and would not ſo — — the 
dutcheſs of rene, land; though, a few. Gre: 
ſhe had been delivered on ſh'p-board- of © bn, ahd was at 
that time treme OI: a genes ich diffi- 
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tions —— hank i A he ſecretly — . 
= to- Warwic. for this appearance of i 


1 eee mee on 3 i 
* 2 ;- that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
nmerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed 
government; that the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt 
1 England on the one hand, and that of the 
duke of Burgundy on the other; and that, by ſeeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of 
that prince, and ſtill keep it in his power, when it 
ſhould} become ſafe and prudent, to reſtore the-fortreſs 
to its ancient maſter . It is uncertain, whether War- 
wie was ſatisfied with this apology, or ſuſpected 4 
double infidelity in Vaucler; but he feigned to be entirely 
convinced by him; and haying ſeized ſome Flemiſh, veſ- 
ſels, which he found lying off _— he. 3 
made ſail towards Fi rance. | 3 
Tus king of France, uneaſy 1 clole ee e 
8 Edward and the duke of Burgundy, received 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard and friendſhip 
the unfortunate Warwic : „ with whom he had formerly 
mai intained a ſecret e ee e and whom he hoped 
ſtill to make his inſtrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lan- 
caſter.” No animoſity was ever greater than that which 
had long prevailed between that houſe and the earl of 
| [arwic. His father had been executed by orders from, 
i : He himſelf had twice I AY p- 
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of Henry, — reſtote him to liberty and 
o re-eſtabliſh him on the throne; that the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, during che minority of young 
Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould" be entrufted conjointly to 
- the earl of Warwic and the duke of Clarence; that 
prince Edward ſhould marry the lady Anne, ſecond 
daughter of that nobleman ; and that the crown, in caſe 
of the failure of male iſſue in that prince, mould de- 
ſcend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of 
: king Edward and his poſterity. Never was confederacy, 
2 on all ſides, leſs natural or more evidently the work of 
neceſſty: But Warwic hoped, that All former paſſions 
of che Lancaffrians might be loft in preſent political 
views; and that at worſt, the independant power of his 
family, and the affections of the people, would fue ts 

. give him ſecurity, and enable him to exact the full per- 
formance of all the conditions agreed on. The matriage 
of 3 Edward with Us barn Anne was e 
* * in France. | 438 Id By hor 22 8 3 AOL 


Ewan eee 8 * ws. 1 


ae alliance, compoler” of ſuch diſcordant Parts. 
. ; 5 „ 3 


hes ws empowered to negorine with the duke, and 
family*. te repreſonted to Clarence, that he bad un- 
warily, to his own ruin, become the inſtrument of War- 
wie's vengeance,. and had throww himſelf entirely in the 
power of his moſt inveterate enemies; that the mortal | 
injuries, which the one royal family had ſuffered from 
the other, were now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no imagi- 
nary union of intereſts could ever ſuffice" to obliterate 
them; that even if the leaders were willing to forget 


paſt offences, the animoſity of their adherents would pre- 
vent a ſincere coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite 
of all temporary and verbal agreementa, preſerve am 
eternal oppoſition of meaſures between them; and that a 


prince, who deſerted his own kindred, and joined the 
murderers of his father, leſt himſelf ſingle, without 
friends, without protection, and would not, when mis- 
fortunes inevitably fell upon him, be ſo mueh as entitle® | 
10 any pity or regard: from che reſt of mankind. Cla- 
rence'was only one and twenty years of age, and ſeems. | 
to have poſfeſſed but a lender capacity ; yet could he 
eaſily ſee the force of theſe reaſons ; and upon the pro- 
miſe of forgiveneſs from his brother, he ſecretly engaged. 
on a favourable opportunity, dee of War- 
wie, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. Hoes 

A 
ing on a correſpondence- of the ſame nature with his 
brother, the marqueſs of Montague, who was _— 
tulted by Edward. and like motives produced u like” re- 
ſolution! in that nobleman. The marqueſs alſo, that he. 


might render the e * the, LG hath, 
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1 of the quarre 5 apace. 0 22 a 
= 85 a fleet to eſcort che earl of N ee 
5 hips before Calais, and anxi- 
8 . 
18 vhom his on intereſts were now 
larger fleet, with which he the ag 5 be 
inceſſantly warned: his brother _ of the imminent 
a perils, to which he was expoſed. . But Edward, though 
; always brave and often active, had little forglight or 
8 penetration. He Was not ſenſible of his e 
: made no ſuitable ns againſt the earl of War- 
wic ;: He even ſaid; that the duke: might ſpare. himſelf 
Fe of guarding the ſeas, and that he wiſhed for 
nothing more than to ſee W ſet foot on Engliſn 
ground e A vain conßidence in his own. - proweſs,” | 
| e eee loye of pleaſure, be e 
N inespable of all ſound reaſon nene „ 
en, Ink event foon h 
De deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed: he Flemiſh: navy. = 
turn. + left" the ſeas open to Warwic:t,. That nobleman ſeized 
the opportunity, and ſetting Gil, quickly, landed at 
DPDartmouth, with the duke of C rence, the earls of Ox- 
5 ford and Pembroke, and a fmall . body of troops ; while 
I we king was in north, engaged. in ſupy 
T ion, FAS, had, been... 
of "4 Cominds, the.” 3. chips 4. Hall fol, . 207. _ 7 Grafton, 
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Value along with him; and the only rew 
could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel Gee brought 


out extreme difficulty that he made his eſcape into the 


port of Alemaer in Holland: "He had fled from: Eagan 


with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried” - 


kim over, was a robe d*wwith ſables; promiſing 
an ample recompence, 4" eee ee ever. become 


eee him. 1 „ ne; 
"In is not likely, that Edward could 10 wary foi of 


ti S himſelf in this lamentable condition Before the | 
indy; and chat having fo ſuddenly, after 


his mighty vaunts; loſt all footing in his on Kingdom, 
he could be inſenſible to the ridicule which muſt attend 
him in the eyes of that prince. The duke, on his part, 


was no leſs embarraſſed how he ſhould receive the de- 


chroned monarch. As tie had ever borne 4 greater af- 
fection to the houſe of Lancaſter than to that of Vork, 


nothing but political views had engaged him to contract 


an alliance with the latter; and he foreſaw, that pro- 


baby che revolution in England would nom turn _ 
alliance againſt him, and render the reigning famit 
_ implacable and jealous: enemy. For this reafon, when 
the firſt rumour of that event reached him, attended with 


his 


the circumſtance of Edward's death, he feemed rather 


| 5 pleaſed with the cataſtrophe ; - and it was no agreeable: dif- | 
2 appointment to find, that he muſt either undergo the 
burthen of ſupporting an exiled prince, or che diſhonour 


of abandoning ſo near a relation. He began already to 
ſay, that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng 


3 land, not with the king z and i it was indifferent to him, 


whether the name of Edward or that. of "IO _ 
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firmed in his command by Edward, and had even ten 
a. penſion from the duke of Burgundy on 2 *© 


rangi 4 Lancaſter. 0 i Ra 


IMMEDIATELY iter Edward's Light had left ths n | 
dom at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened tc“ 48. 
London; and taking Henry from his confinement in the _ 

Tower, into which he himſelf had been the chief cauſe 

of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great 
ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned, in the name 

of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter; and as this 
aſſembly could pretend to no liberty, while ſurrounded 

by ſuch enraged and inſolent victors, governed by ſueh 

an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, their votes were entirely 
e ruling faction. The e with Mar- 


lawfal- Av; but? his" incapacity: wor nen 1 


in particular; Richard, duke of eſter, his younger 
brother: All the attainders of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes 


of Somerſet and: Exgter, the earls- of Nichmend, Pem- 
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employed in the articles of treaty. a 2 
continually ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. Vaucler, yn 
the deputy governor of Calais, though he had been con- < 


fidelity to the crown, no ſooner ſaw his ein abs 
wie, reinſtated in authority, than he declared for him, 
and with great demonſtrations of zeal and attachment; 
ny 3 2 in his 1 And the aN | 
eeme e promiſe an entire and full been in be 


A, the regency was entrifted to Warwic and Cla- 

rente till the majority of prince Edward; and in default 

of that primoe's iſſue Clarence ewas declared ſucceſſor to 

the crown. The uſual buſineſs alfo of reverſals went on 
without oppoſition: Every ſtatuts, made during the-reign 

of Edward, was tepealed ; tliat prince was declared to 

be an ufurper; he and his adherents were attainted ; and 
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tions, than Was van ter — 
violent times Ni 
|  Tibetoe, er Wbreelber- This accomplithe 


Tek Rruck with the fire rey of this Wl | 
* 494 gan to penetrate from the ſouth, arid woven meh 
1 his exhortation and example, to propagate che love of 


valence of his own 1 He e e conceal 


ere the eceleſiaſtical privileges -afforded them 
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T g party were more bee ry xt 
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an age and nation where the nobility valued 
| emſelves on ignoratice* as their privilege, and left Tearn- 
nonks and nee ters "for WERE indeed the 


letters among his unpoliſhed countrymen. It is pretend- 
ed, that knowledge had not produced, on this nobleman 
himſelf, the eff&t which-{o naturally atterids it, of his 
manizing the temper, and ſoftening the heat 7 ; and that 
e tinvged the Leben tet bin, by ti ſe- 
verities which he exerciſed upon them, during the pre- 


Der of wares) inthe forett — ever 
ducted to London, tried before the eatl vf Oxſand, con- 
K executed. All the other -oonfidetable 
Vorkiſts either fed beyond fea, or took ſhelter in ſundtu- 


In London alone, it is Computed, that no 


| i 'than 600-perfonsfhad-thedifelves in this manner; 
and among the reſt, Edward's queen, Wee ae * 
5 pun of _ called by his father's. name. 


ny anne (queen had nt ye 
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penſions allotted — und rie aa ſilence and 
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were detained. by .contrar 

till a new walten in that kingdom, no.lefs 


2 „Treue he hn of Burgundy, by eg 
wank, 


d, chat. he ad nor Leet! to . 
This noblem A ns 100 A — Charles as a ge 
niged enemy, had ſent oer. to Calais a body of 400 
men, who made. inroads on the. Low. Countries ; and = 
the duke of Burgundy ſaw bimſelf in danger of being 
oppreſſed by the united arms of England and of France. 
He reſolyed therefore, to grant ſame 0 to his 
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y. winds from reaching Eng- 
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— vate 8 at Tubved?: in Nenn 
| "fourteen ſhips to be' ſecretly: hired from che org 
he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, who, receiv- 
ing n money from the duke, immediately ſet 
| gland. No ſooner was Charles informed of 
ie e wig he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting 
all his ſubjects from giving him countenanee or aſſiſt- 
ance ; an artifice 'which could not deceive the earl of 
Warwie, but which might ſerve as a decent pretence, if 
that nobleman were ſo diſpoſed, 4 bor einein friend 
e ena ag | 5 | | 
 Epwaxp, impatient to take revenge on his enen ies, 
15 to recover his loſt authority, made an attempt to land 
with his forces, which ede ,ded not 2000 men, on the 
© coalt of Norfolk; but being there repulſed, he failed 
northwards, and diſembarked at Ravenſpur in York- 
zthMarch, ſhire: Finding, that the new magiſtrates, Who had been 
3 — IV . ee int the earl of Warwic, kept the people 
1 8 8 from joining him, he pretei 0 ed, and even 
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but a by the inheritance of the houſe of Vork, Which 
right belonged to him, and that he did not POE to 
raiſe a civil war in the kingdom. His partizans every 
moment flocked to his ſtandard: He was admitted into 
the city of Vork: And he was ſbon in ſuch a ſituation, 
as gave him hopes of ſucceeding in all his claims and 
pPretenſions. The marquis of Montague commanded in 
1 the northern counties ; but from ſame myſterious reaſons, 
| ' which, as well as many other important tranſactions in 
that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he totally neglect- 
N . the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought 
10 Wy Feemed fo e Warwie R an 
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eiceſter, with md a HP, - 
5 giving g bane v0 the ge but: Edward, by taking an- + "i 
other road, paſſed him unmoleſted, and preſented himſelf | 075 ws 
+» EA Londen Had he chore ben: refuſed Ft 
und eee 1 


His eee iving; from their: —— 
were active in his cauſe; many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their „ 
S 1 


| — end: * nn hind 

above all, the archbiſhop. of Vork, Warwic's. brother, 

| to. whom the care. of the city was committed, had 55 
| ſecretly, from; unknown reaſons, entered ne a 23th Ar. 

ſpondence with him; and he facilitated Edward's admiſ- 
fon into London The moſt likely cauſe, which can 

be aſſigned for thoſe multiplied infidelities, even in the 

family of Nevil- itſelf, is the ſpirit. of faction, Which, F 
when it becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any nan 9 
entirely to ſhake off. Theſe perſons; who had long diſtin- 3 
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offerec by eee en 
ions. However this may be, Ed- 
* made him maſter not only 
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ſen he 

een 
havit weren the diiculties, which ahrays Lens the 
beginnings bf an infturreRionz poſſeſſed wiany-advs 
above his enemy: His partizans were actuated by that 
_ zeal and courage; which the motion of an attack inſpires; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reuſon; every 
one, -who had been tifappoigted in the Ropes, which he 
had entertained from Warwic's elevation, either became a 
cCsol friend, or an open enemy to that noblemun; and each 
malcontrnt, from whatevericauſe, proved an actemon to 
Edwurd's army. The King; therefore, found himfelf in 
x condition to face the eart of Wurwie ; wild, being re. 
 inforced ee eee and his 

8 of London. The ain of gen 
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gratitude, though he ſhared the power of the 
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carried . 
Wabwte ws nom too far advanced to retreat; and as he 
rejeRted"with diſdain all terms of peace offeret him by 
3 s obliged to hazard a general 
zent. The battle was fought with obſtinacy dice Ap | 
both ſides: "The to armes, in imftatlom of their leaders, pane ua 
exerted ueemmon acts of valour : And the victory re- death of = 
mined Tong undecided-between them. But an accident 
threw att laſt the balance to the fide of the Yorkiſts. Ed- 
watd's Eogitifance was « fun; chat of Warwie far with 
rays; and rene Ut. alt 
cult to diſtinguiſh them, the earl of Oxford, who fought  _ 
on the fide of the Lancaſtrians, was, by miltake; attacked 
by his friends, and chaced off the Held of battle. War- 
wie, contrary to his more uſual practice, engaged that | 
day on foot, reſolving to ſhow his army, that he meant to 
ſhare every fortune with them; and he was ſlain In the 
thickelt { the engagement »: His brother underwent the y, g —_ 
fame fate: And as Edward had iflued orders not to give $02.4 HA 
any quarter, a great I e ſlaughter was ent Ae 
5 here W 1 3 
5 1 


day, on which Ai d rite wok Eee 
oe! | and her ſon, now abouteighteen years of age, . 1 1 
and à you prince of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, „ 
pe Y a ſmall body of French forces. When this 
princeſs received intelligence of her huſband's captivity, 
and of ie defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her 
Age, Which had- ſupported her under ſo many diſaſ- 
enges, e Cotninds, iv, 3: chap, 7. Lkr. ol il. 8 
p. Hogs"! I Habington, * m Comines, liv, 3 
by 5 7 | ä een ed. vol. % 
INES. 
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9 2 n n . nts | here; quite leſt her; uk; ſheds medi ly 
ry eien all the diſmal conſequences of this calamity. She 


r 5 
by the 
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5 ing encourage appearanc of Tudor, . | 

ITT Wealoc and St John, with, por men of rank, w. 

CT mer ſpirit, — determined to. r phi hs _—_ the 

. --_ ruins of her fallen fortunes. . She, advanced through the 

Counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Gloceſter, encreaſing 

der army on each day's march; but was at laſt overtaken 

ö { by the rapid and expeditious, Edward, at Teukeſbury, « on 

Bart of the banks of the Seyerne. The Lancaſtrians were here 

= W «total! 7 defeated: The earl of Dex vonſhire and lord Wen- 
loc were killed i in the field: The, duke of Somerſet, and 
about twenty other perſons of diſtinction, having taken 

: - thelter in a church, were ſurrounded, dragged: out, and 
, immediately beheaded : About 3000 of their fide fell in 
. battle: : And the army was entirely diſperſed. 

' Queex, Margaret and her fon were taken prifoners, 

and brought to the king, who afked the prince, after an 
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3 955 : « znfulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions ? 
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The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than 
"of his preſent fortune, replied, that he came thither to 
Ne Claim his juſt inheritance. The ungenerous.. Edward, 
| inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gaunt- 
| Afander of let; ; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, lord Haf- 

1 yy tings and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow as a fignal 
i for farther Violence, Hurried the prince into the next 
| | _ apartment, ; and there diſpatched him with their daggers . q 
© Margaret was thrown into the Tower : : King Henry ex- 
: in chat confinement, a bew days after, * battle of N 
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ven sss But the univerſal rookies which that prince Heary VI. 
"2 had incurred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 


imes without any ſufficient authority. It is lia, 
however, "that Henry's death was ſudden; and though he 


| liboured before under an ill ſtate of health, this circum- 


"IAN 5 


% oined to the general manners of the age, gave 2 


f natural ground t of ſuſpicion; Which was rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed, 'by the expoſing of his body to public 
View. That en? ſerved only to recal many fimi- 
lar inflances' in the Engliſh why 5 5 to e che 
compariſon. | 4 ang 
All the hopes of the houſe of e zemed now 
to be utterly extinguiſhed. Every legitimate prince + W 
thas fannily waas dead : Almoſt every great leader of the 


had periſhed in battle or on the ſcaffold: The 
earl of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, dif- 


I banded his army, when he received intelligence of the 
| battle of Teukeſbury ; ; and he fled into Britanny with his 
nephew, the” young earl 'of Richmond *, The baſtard PE 
of F alconberg, who had levied ſome forces, and advanced An, Aeon 
+0 London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ;. his ee, 
men deſerted him; he was taken priſoner and immediately | 2 
3 executed : And peace being now fully reſtored to the ca o 
nation, a ent was ſummoned, which ratified, as 
uſual, all 3 and re 

: author. 
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Bur this prince, — — had 


| intrepid during the courſe of adverſity, was ſtill unable 
SM rent the 3 of A proſp: 1 fortune; and he 
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 offenlive courſe. of life, and by his ealy, familiar man- 
nant, that populuity, fed, i in age aagine, he 
had loſt by the repeated. cruelties 1 1 
mies; and the example alſo of his jovial feſtiyity ſerved 
to, abate the former acrimony of faction among his fub- 
jects, and'to reſtore the ſocial diſpoliti which had been 
ſo long, interrupted between the oppolite parties. All 
men ſeemed 20 be fully, fatisfied with the preſent govern- 
| 2 nory of paſt calamities ſerved only. to | 
— ths Noa a ek, hay ed 


55 2 more 85 the ES 77 e had made 24 
covet. Though he deemed himſelf little behalden to the 
duke of Burgundy, for the reception which that prince 
had given him during his exile ®, the political intereſt of . 
their flares maintained ſtill a 4 connection between I 
| them ; and they agreed to unite- their arms in making a 
| powerful invaſion: oh Fr rance. A league was formed, in ; 
which Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an 9 | 
- exceeding 10,000 men, and ta invade the French terri- 
tories: Charles promiſed to join him with all his e 5 
The king was to challenge the crown: of France, and to 
| n at leaft the Provinces of Normandy and Guienne: 
The duke was to acquire 8 and ſome other 


e fn e 


. aye G. - * 25 d ns 1 By 
| iv. 3. this: 7. 


ma £ & St. Quintin, and other * . 
ad Tec promiſed them Wis affiftance 3" and 


thete Weds ald Ropes 'of engaging the duke of Been ny | 


to enter into che confederacy. N 
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f of making the parliament open their purſes, as far as the : 


habits of that age would permit. They voted the king 2 


tench of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound; which muſt 
have been very inaccurately levied, ſince it produced only 


$1,460 pounds ; and they added to this ſupply a whole 
L, and three quarters of another -: But as the king 
deemed theſe ſums ftill unequal to the undertaking, he 


 atternpted to levy money by way of benevolence ; a kind of 


exadtion, which, except during the reign of Richard II. 
| had ſcarcely ever been practiſed in former times, and 


to be gained, could not be deemed entirely voluntary v. 
The clauſes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, 'ſhow 
fufficiently the ſpitit of the nation in this reſpect. The 
money levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the 


king's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes ; and if 


the expedition into France ſhould not take place, it was 
immediately to be refunded to the people. | Aſter theſe 
grants, the parkament was diffolyed, Which had fat 


| near two years and a half, and had undergone feveral 
; cio e 
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Which might free him from enemies, who had proved fo 
formidable to his predeceſſors, pi who, wake to 4 


. 3 ee, 


F.. rages cr 
theatre of honour . But all their ſanguine hopes were 


Þ damped, when they found, on entering the French terri- 
tories, that neither did the conſtable open his gates to 


them, nor the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by 4 his ardent tem- 
per, had carried all his armies tp a great diſtance, and 


had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, 


and againſt the duke of Lorrain: And though he came in 


perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to apologize for this 
breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that they would 


be able this campaign to make a conjunction with the 


English. This circumſtance gave great diſguſt to we 

King, and inclined him to hearken to thoſe advances, 
Which Lewis e made him. for an accommoda- 
N tion. 8 £ 4 vi gy? v4 4 8. 


Tuar 8 more 1 15 political. views than 
by the point of honour, deemed. 10 iſſiot 


many other enemies, might ſtill ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed 


F of F rance. It N from Comines, that 
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5 . art was e to receive upon the continent *. 


But as Lewis Was ſenſible, 


that the watlike go 3 of * 
* Comines, liv, 4. chap. g. This author ſay ays, (chap. THY that the king 


anfully brovght over ſome of the richeft of his objects, who, be knew, 


would be ſoon tired of the war, and would Promote all (reg of” nes, 


dich, mann, would be foon neeeffarye | 50 wht 
. * Comines, liv, 4. chap» 5. | | - OM FEY | 


3 — — beware . 
ence ; and he employed all his art to detach them from 25. 


the alliance of Burgundy. When Edward ſent him 
2 herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him 
a defiance in caſe of refuſal; ſo far from anſwering to this 
bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with great tem- 
per, and even made the herald a conſiderable preſentꝰ: 
He took afterwards an apportunity of ſending a herald 0 
the 'Engliſh camp; and having given him directions to 

apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he Bend, 


were friends to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſs 59% Ang | 


noblemen in promoting an accommodation with their 
maſter . As Edward was now fallen into like diſpoſi- 
tions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more advan- 
tageous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75, ooo crowns, on condition that 
N e eee ee France, and promiſed 
to pay him 30, ooo crowns a year during their joint lives: 


T6 was: added, that the dauphin, when of age, ould prof 


marry Edward's eldeſt daughter . In order to ratify this 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal inter- 
view; and for this purpoſe, ſuitable preparations were 
made at Pecquigni near Amiens: A cloſe rail was drawn 
acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 


would allow the arm to paſs; a precaution againſt a 


ſimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Bur- 
| _ gundy z in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau. 
Edward and Lewis came to the oppolite fides ; conferred 
privately together ; and having confirmed their friendſhip, 
and e many 1 mutual civilities, hey ſoon after 
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FE 2 A — — * alte et of the. nations: 
1 * ahle perſons ia be Engliſh courts , dey a gepboos, 


| | mittod freely ie Amiens, whos L 


1 Ger 


| King's avowite; ben ien Haſtings amo thouſand crown: 

on lord Howard and others in proportion 3 and theſc 
1 —— miniſters were not aſhamed. thus 60 receive wage 
e ce i 


Luhe — in every ine eee bs be- - 
lemanded. - They flocked thither in ſuch — 2 
chat once. above.nine thouſand. of them were in the town, 
| he have made themſelves maſters of the king's | 
ee no. dad inten- 


: . Was careful not to betray the leaſt ſign of 1 
rder, 


5 louſy... And when informed of this 


7 Adeſired him to ſhut the x 5 gates againſt m; * replied 


that he would never agree - exclude the Engliſh, from the 
Place Where he refided.; but that Edward, if he pleaſed, | 
"might recall hems, aps place his own offrrs x the ge. 
of Amiens to prevent their returning . ba 
LE w1s's defire of "confirming a mutual * with. Eng- 
. engage bim even to make imprudent advances, 


Fx 


* 
4 wt | 


4 colt him afterwards ſome Pains, to evade... In the 


| conference at. Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, that he 
75 wiſhed to have a Viſit from him at Paris; ; that he would there | 


- any offences were then co 
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endeavour to amuſe. him with the ladies; and that, in 
itted, he would affign 
Him the cardinal of Bourbon for c confer wa _ 
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who accompanied. him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 


piiented oe Gel nes but on Howatd's 


repeating. it, he expreſſed his concern, that his wars with 
the duke of Burgundy; would not permit him to attend 
bis royal gueſt, and do him the honours he intended. + 
<< Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, | < is a very 
4 handſome and a very amorous prince: Some lady at 
& Paris may like him as well as he ſhall do her; and maß 


« invite him to return in another a It is bet- 
& ter that the ſea be between. TY EY 

„Tus treaty did very little honour to 3 —5 of theſe 
monarchs: It diſcovered tlie imprudence of Edward, who 


| bad taken his meaſures ſo ill with his allies, as to be 

obliged, after ſich expenſive preparations, to return with- 
aut making any acquiſitions, adequate to them: It 
ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, whoy , rather than 


run the hazard of a battle; agreed to ſubject his kingdom 
to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a 


neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of leſs power and territory 
than himſelf. But as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of 
honour, he thought, that all the advantages. of the treaty. 
were on his fide, and that he had over- reached Edward, | 


ſending him out of France on ſuch eaſy terms. For 


* 


this is reaſon, he-was very ſolicitous to cohceal his. triumph 3 
he ſtrictly enjoined. his courtiers never. to ſhow. 


the Engliſh the leaſt ſign of mockery. or detifion; .. But 


he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo prudent. 
4 rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 
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e out ſome * on the * * 


1 ea 10. es, p: 469 
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fidence, that; if he were ſo diſpoſed; it would not be im- 
poſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to 
Paris, where they might make merry together. Lewis © 
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HISTORY on” EN 
ib; When he perceived, 5 
was ovetheard'by n Gaſeony'whd had: ſertled.in England. 
He was immediately ſenſible of his ir vz-ſent a 


meſſage to the gentleman; and offered him fuch advan- 
tages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
y of my. 


France. IA; de 5 


| — 


Tu moſt honours wars! ew Wogen with Bd. 
ward was the ſtipulation for the liberty of queen Mar- 


garet, who, though after the death of her huſband and 


ſon ſhe could no longer be formidable to government, was 


fill: detained in cuſtody by Edward. Dee de 
thouſand crowns for her ranſom ; and that princeſs, who 


had been ſo active on the ſtage of the world, and. he had 
experienced ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the remainder 
of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1482, 
when ſhe died : An admirable princeſs, but more _— 


trious by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her 


moderation in proſperity. She ſeems neither to have en- 


„ eee eee 


her ſex; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, as 


- eridowed with the vourage, of that bathdrous "age, in 
which ſhe lived. 10:58 


"*Triougix Edwird tad iv little reh to be itliies 


wich che Conduct of che duke of Burgundy, be teſervet | 


- - 


& that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- 
quigni: But Charles, when the offer was made him, 

haughtily replied, that he was able to ſupport vitmſclF 
without the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would make 


no peace with Lewis, till « months after Edw 


return into his own. country. This prince poſſeſſed all 


the ambition and courage of a conqueror z but being, de- | 


fective in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, 


he was F uſifortunate in all his Ty 3 and „ 
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many generations. 


mahriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, fon of the emperor 
Frederic, from whom they looked fot protection in'theit 
preſent diftreſſes : And by theſe means, France loſt the 


opportunity, which ſhe never could recover, of 2 | 


e . — wk wading tad 5 a 
been in a manner overloked In the general ſyftem of Eu- 7 
rope.” This event, which happened in tle-year 1477, 

produced a great alteration in the views of all the princes, 


and was attended wich conſequences ivhich-were felt fe 
harles left only one daughter, 


Mary, by his firſt r and this princeſs, being heir 


of his | opulent and extenſive. dominions, was courted 
by all the potentates of Chriſten 

for the poſſeſſion of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 
of her family, might, by a proper application, have 


vho contended 


ed this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 


united to the crown of France all the provinces of the 


Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and 
Picardy ; which would at once have ONE: 


dom an overmatch for all his nei 


the oppolite _ 3 and Lewis, though impregnable to 


this ocœaſſo n; artig em the rout of true policy by the 


püflold e wad! revenge. He had imbibed 16 


toPhilip the Good by the treaty of Arras: But he forced 
e ſtates of the Netherlands to beſtow their ſovereign in 
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But a man 
wholly intereſted is —— —— : 


ty and friendſhip, was, on 
deep a hatred of the houſe of Burgundy, that he rather 


choſe to ſubdue the princeſs by arms, than unite her to 


uhily by marriage: He conquered the dutchy of Bur- 
aud that part of Picardy, which had-been-ceded , 
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1 abe cri wy 1 * 
paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtateſman, -Jea- 
N had cauſed him to neglect 


the advances which were made of marrying that prince, 
now a widower, to the heireſs of Burgundy}; and he ſent 
her propoſals of eſpouſing Anthony earl of Rivers, bro- 
ther to his queen, who ſtill retained an entire aſcendant 


over him. But the match was rejected with diſdain u; 


law, permitted France to proceed without interruption in 
her conqueſts over his defenceleſs ally. Any pretence 
 fufficed him for abandoning himſelf entirely to indolence 
and pleaſure, which were now become his ruling paſſions. 
The only object, which divided his attention, was the 
improving of the public revenue, which had been dila- 


pidated by the neceffities or negligence of his predeceſſors ; 


and ſome of his — for that purpoſe, though un- 
| known to us, were deemed 
to the people v. The detail. of private wrongs aa 
_ eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but an act of tyranny, of 


during, the time, oppreffive 


. which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been 


Trial and 
execution of 


taken notice of dende ns ee AION 


2 deſerved cenſure. * 51 * 5 ; £247 5 2; IF hh 
, * 


Tux duke of 


by all 8 | 


the duke of Wirwic, had — gn. the king's friend- ; 


ſhip, which he had forfeited: by his former conf | 
with that nobleman. He was till regarded at court. a: as 2 
man of a dangerous and a fickle character; and the im- 


prudent openneſs and violence of his tem per, though it 
rendered him much leſs dangerous, tended extremely to 


multiply his enemies, and to enrage them againſt him. | 


Among theſe, he had had the misfortune to give diſplea- 


4 Polyd, Virg. Hall, fol, 240. Hollingſhed, p. 703. maten p. | 


4. Grafton, p. 23. ® Hall, fol. 240, + bid. 241. 
n. | | 


being ſecretly for 
mined to begin by 
if he patiently endured this injury, his puſillanimity would 
eimonsur him in che eyes of the public; if he made re- ” 


ends. A combination b 


acking his friends; in hopes, that, 


ſiſtance and expreſſed reſentment, his paſſion would 


him into meaſures, which might give them advantages _ 
againſt him. The king, hunting one day in the park of 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed 


ite buck, which was à great favourite of the owner; 


perſon, | was rendered criminal and capital in that gentle- 


man, by the friendſhip in which he had the misfortune to 
hve with the duke of Clarence: He was tried for his life; | 
the judges and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn”. 
him; ane he was 8 See er t for this ; 


wee ſhe „ 5. 70. au bas More is Kew 
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7 " againſt” Clarence, it "was nies D 


Burdet, vexed at the loſs, broke into a paffon, and 

withed the Horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon, *_ 
who had adviſed the king to commit that inſult upon him. 
This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would have 
| been' overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 


led to 2 like iniquitous 

nd barbarous — This perſon, being More 
ea ned in mathematics and aſtronomy than was uſual in 

that age, lay under the imputation of necromancy with the | 

ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid hold of this popular 
rumour to effect his deſtruction. He was brought to his 
trial for 9 8 wünx of the greaveſ oy 


Ft 


8 mol weng ai u f and the leaſt Lorne in . 1 
the means which he employed fer the ERNIE of” his 


SON : 


i for the W Von of his neareſt; 
laſt fell himſelf a victim to the 
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bis. death; and he wWas privately 
Malmeſey in the Tower: A 
ne dint da hog. an wes oh, 42 that i 
fuore:.; Phe he duke leſt two. children, by the eldeſt deſt daugh- 
ter f the earl of „ an 70 by bis 
grandfather's, title, and a daughter, af 
of Saliſbury, Both this prince and princeſs e 
unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death; 2 
late, which, for many years, attended almoſt all: the der 


a.reparts. that a chief ſource of the violent proſecution o 
the duke of Clarence, whoſe name was George, Was 
Current prophecy, that the king's ſons; ſhould be mur 
dered by one, be initial lexter of whoſe, nam name was S 
Stan, 5. 480 · Hift, C Croyl, ont. p. 364 Ei Na 


VU Hall, fol. 239. Holingſhed, p. 703. Grafton Pe 41. 
Þ» 537» Air Thomas More in Kenaets b. hx * 7 Polyd, vi 
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,of che royal. blogd in England. Then prevails 
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5 civil Wars; Where bis laurels too v re ARG fullied 
Wo mo art | with blood! violenee, and ervelty.” Y {ſpirit ſeems after 
3 „ rſtrat! 
© foreſight” There was no 
1 intent, than to have all his 
marriages, though moſt's 
= = * {heir infancy, and though the completion of his views, it 
1 4 | Wer Kreer _ a numberleſs accidents, whic 


* 


=_ - Brom! 2 to tht wy — 5 III. 
Scotland; his third; Anne, ee Thilip, the eldeſt 
Lo * Maximilian and the dutcheſs of Burgundy ; his" 


1 1 . 2 a and heir to Fer 


1 in his —— ragoade Pts 3 
pP bin, fer which he had always diſcovered a der 4 
Vw Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engage · 
8 mente, found his advantage in contracting the dau phin 
o "the princeſs Margaret, daughter of 'Maximilian ; 
_— and the king, notwithſtangi ag his indolence, =" | 
=. to revenge this indignity. The French monarch, em- / 
ZZ for prudence, eas well as perfidy,; endeavoured” to 


_ OT re and by a proper Gffribution of 


N Rymer, vol ai. % | 


15 


-ſecond year of gh Auf. || 
j-third of his reign : A prince charatter of | 
t or vir- award W. 


gh cruel; addicted to pleaſure, though 
at emergencies z and leſs fitted to 
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five daughters, this king left two ſon . 
of Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in bis * be and. 
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bliſhed government, t, Was Asits 


8 


tte public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues aroſe from 


the queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 


4 „ 12 1 0 5 Rivers, her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon; 
5 the other compoſed of the ancient nobility, who envied 
the ſudden growth and unlimited credit of that aſpiring f 
n the head of this latter party was the duke 
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N . | ! "tion, dai, In a Srpat meaſure, forgot | | * 
N + | the two toles, and peaceably ac- 3 


6 5 5 | only by me eule ntrigues, which „ being reſtrained | 
dry che authority of the king, ſeemed nowiſe to endanger 


1 ne perpetual rivalſhip between two parties; one conſiſting of . 


. 
' wo Bot "> . 
* * - # 89 % 1 
hau it 
F 1 8 
8932 * 


e Haſtings, the zgbambeela 
belt of . hee; and as this 


Rowan and Stanley maintained a connexion with theſe 
or IN a conſiderable geceſſion of 
Iiwpeatens: ion — lies Na Ae other ' 
— the Sie ined; 2 * general, 
from their natural envy againſt the prevailing power, bore 
eee theſe noblemen. s * 
Bor Edward knew, that, though he himſelf had been 
able to overawe thoſe rien Rohs, many diforders might 
ie from their conteſts during the minority of his fen; 
nc be therefore took cate, in his laſt :Mneſs, to ſumm- 
zether ſeveral K diets on both ſides, and, 
by compoſing their ancient quarrels, to provide, as fur 
as poſſible, for the future tranquilliey of the government, 
After expreſling his intentions, that his brother, the duke 
of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould be en- 
truſted with the regency, he recommended to them peace = 
and unanimity Gu intz the e, W of his ſon; re- 
Pk ch muſt attend the 
continudhce of their animoſities; an and engaged them to 1 
embra 8 each other with all che appearance of the moſt „ 
cordial: *reconciliation. But chis temporary or ſeigne i! I 
h ent lasted no longer than the king's life: He hac 
© no ſooner expired, than the jeglqulics of the parties broke 
| out afreſiy: "And each of | | 
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ns + R 
e. flges, to the duke of G 
uy 5 his favour and friendfh 
Tuts prince, during His Vibthier's reign,” 
voured to live on good terms with both par 
high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great ſervices, 
had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without falling into = 
endance' on either. Far an m weint Of irs, 


3 he e of: Flea yay ne 
_ kim Mc thrry views to the poſſeſſion of eee ele 
= and as this object could not be attained without che ruin 
f the queen and her family, he fell, without heſitation, | 
= inte cane ee the dene rr“ But being ſenſible, 
ſions of zeal and attachment to that princeſs; and he 
3 | gained. ſuch credit with her, as to influence her con- 
Aust in a point, which, as it was of the utmoſt im- 
3 3 porta! N was e A. between. . oppoſite 
a jet ook | ou 12 Woh at 5" ay time. of. his father's death, 

I 55 N i | reſided. in the caſtle of Ludlow, on the borders #1 
Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the influence of 
his preſence might oyerawe the Welſh, and reſtore, the 
3 ingot of that unt, 2 had been diſturbed 
—_ w dhe care of his. me 7 25 *. of Rivers, the. moſt 
accompliſhed nobleman in England, who, having united, 
= 8 — 3 for ah ogy 6s Rn. : 


IF "+his SER: firſt introduced the + allure of ky * . 
bee e him W ä hy bl 
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eee eee dea, ar 


ne of the young monarch. ; The queen, anxious 


8 over her huſband, wrote to the earl of 
Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, in order to 
eſcort the king to London, to protect him during his co- 
| Ron, and to keep him from falling into the hands of 


their rivals; and they vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, 
which they repreſented as the ſignal for rene wing a civil war 
in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings threatened to depart in- 
ſtantly to his government of Calais -: The other nobles 
ſeemed reſolute. to. oppoſe force by force: And as the 


duke of Gloceſter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againſt all appearance of an armed power, 


which might be dangerous, and was nowiſe neceſſary, 


the queen, truſting to the. ſincerity of his friendſhip, and 


_ overawed by ſo violent an oppoſition, revoked. her or- 


ders to her brother, and deſired him to bring up 3 


greater retinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the 
t tate and dignity of the young ſovereign * 


1 HE duke of Gloceſter, meanwhile, ſet out _ 


5 Vork, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry. , 


When he reached Northampton, he was joined by. the 


: duke of. Buckingham, who was alſo attended by a ſplen- 


did retinue; and as he heard that the king was every hour 


expected on that road, he reſolved to await his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in perſon t to London. 
Pak garl of Rivers, ION that the place would be 2 


e ol . r ri. . 5 rr. More, ar 1 


9 i 3 


+ that aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe had 8 


their enemies. The oppoſite faction, ſenſible that Ed- apes 
PRE EU me of an age when great advantages could be 
made of his name and countenance, and was approach -r 
ing to the age when he would be Tegally intitled to 
exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the tendency 5 

of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſabjeſticn: under 
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U eu) oe Was entering Stony-Stratford, he wits arreſted by 6 


2 Bat as te 


Rivers ar- from che duke of Gloceſter v: Sir Richard Gray, G er 
Aue, We dusem s ſotis, was at the fame time put under 2 guard, 
with Sir Thom eee eee 


| Gitfons, by whoin he had been tenderly; editeated,” was 
GET ee emen, re e ee 


4 


. revolution; and the duke was received in Laa een 
the loudeſt acdlamations: But the queen no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence of her brother's impriſonment; than 

' the foreſaw, that Glocelter's violence would not ſtop 
If there, and that her on ruin, if not chat of all her 
children, was finally determine: "She therefore fled into 

_ the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, attended by he ed wal 


. | together with — duke of York 4. % Ihe rrultss, that 
« total ruin of ber huſband and family, in ber 2 
* Hig. 1 2 * LEY | © Sir T, Mo 1. 


eee r ves 17 aw tat = * 


the return of better fortune. But Oloceſer, athxious 85 


to have the duke of Vork in his power, propoſed 
take him by force from the ſunctuary; and he re 


ſented to the privy council, both the indignity put upon * 


che government by the queen's. ill- grounded a 


ſions, and the neceſſity of the young ow" appears | 


- ance at the enſuing coronation of his b It was 


Saber urged; at ecelefiaſtioal-priviteges-were originatly. N 


intended only to give protection to unhappy men, perſe 


cuted for their debts or crimes; and were entirely uſeleſe 


to a perſon, Who, eee e why could lie 


under the burden of neither, and who, for the ſame 
reaſon, was utterly incapable of claiming ſecurity frem 
an ſanctuary. But the two archbiſhops, cardinal Bour- 5 
chier, the primate, and Rotherham archbiſhop- of York, 


proteſting againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was. 


agreed, that they ſhould firſt endeavour. to bring the queen 
an compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould 


were perſons 


be employed Againſt her. Theſe prelat 
f known integrity and honour ;. and. being themſelves 


entirely perſuaded of the duke's good intentions, they 
employed every argument, accompanied with earneſt en- 

treaties, Exhortations, and aſſurances, to. bring her over . 
to the ſame opinion. She continued long obſtinate, and | 


| wle, that the duke of York, by living in the fanc- 


3 While his ſucceſſor and avenger remained i in ſafety. But 
| finding, that none ſupported her i in theſe ſentiments, and 
that force, in caſe of refuſal, was threatened by. the. 
council, the at laſt complied, and produced her ſon to 
| the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck with 
2 Lg Hike was e ee 9 She tenderly _ 85 
| "+: 


uary, was not only ſecure bimfelf, but gave ſecurity 9 
* 1 3 Whoſe life no one would dare to attempt, 0 


m4 


Du of 
 Gloceſter 


4 " x rig an. GAS adiet;: ee with many 


of regret and reluctanceg into tlieir cuſtody . 


ho pry eater pap 


_ zoyal family, capable of exerciſing the govetnment; ſeemed 
intitled, by the cuſtoms of the realm; to thie office of pro: 
tector; and the council, not waiting for the conſent of par- 
. liament, made no ſcruple of inveſting him with that high 
it) . The general dee entertained by no- 
die agen the queen and her kindred, occaſioned this 
precipitation and irregularity ; and no one foreſaw any 
 danger/to the ſucbe kon, much leſs to the lives, of the 
princes, from a meaſure ſo obvious and ſo natural: 
Beſides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by 
the moſt profound difimulationz his fierce und ſavage na- 
ture; the numerous iſſue of Edward; together with the 
two children of Clarence, ſeemed. to be an eternal obſtacle 
to his ambition; and it appeared equally. impractieable 
for him to deſtroy ſo many perſons poſſeſſed of a prefer- . 
üble title; and imprudent to exclude them; But a man; 
Who had abandoned all principles of h6nour and huina- 
nity, was ſoon carried by his pretotninant paſſion beyond = 
the reach of fear or precaution ; and Gloceſter, haying ſs 
far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in remov- 
ing the other obſtruẽtions, which lay between him and 
_ the throne. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the 
other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt determined; 
and he eaſily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buck- 
Ingham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent nd 
+ fanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it was, in thoſe times; 
to procure a ſentence againſt the moſt innocent perſon, it 
appeared. ſtill more eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without 
any trial or form of proceſs ; and orders were atcordingly E 
ed to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inſtrument in the 
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vicious mind, which” knew no motive of action but inte⸗ 
reſt and ambition. He repreſented; that the execution 
of perſons ſo neatly related to the king, whom that prince 
ſo openly profeſſed to love; and whoſe fate he fo much 
reſented, would never paſs unpuniſhed; and all the actors 
in that ſeene were bound in prudence to prevent the ef- 
fects of his future vengeance: That it would be impoſ- 
dee keep — for ever at a diſtance from her 
into his tebdevithind the thoughts of ; by like 
| Ekecttionsy! the ſanguinary. inſults committed on her fa» 
mily: That the only method of obviating theſe miſchiefs | 
was by putting the ſceptre in the hands of a man, of 
whoſe rn: the duke might be aſſured, and whoſe 
Fears erience taught him to pay reſpect to merit ä 
und to the rights of ancient nobility : And that the fame 
1eceity, which had carried" them ſo far in reſiſting the 
pt 0 of theſe intruders, muſt juſtify them in at. 


| heatlded' the offers of great private advantages | 


60 the Aube of Buckingham; and he eafily obtained 
mh dim OT of 8 him in a bis enter= 
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gaining lord "Waſtings; ſounded at a diſtance his ſenti- 
ments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, Who was 4 great ; 
— Lonfidenit of that nobleman; but found him impregnable 5 
in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Edward, 
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The protector then aſſailed” the — ks 
ngham by all the arguments capable of fwaying a . 


a bad ever honoured him with his friendſhip b. He 8 5 5 
efore, that there were no nant wh 8 We 


3 n to ruin ut 
tte man, whom he deſpaired of engaging to coneur in 
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| coolneſs and. — On bing: Few ure 


is imaginable. He ſeemed to indulge himſelf in 
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| his uſurpation. On the very day when Rivers; Gray, 
and ee e wer mee eee eee. 


Sa in the Powers) whithar — ſuß- 
againſt him, enn 
tion. TH RG AED EY Og © itting 


he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial 


familiar converſation with the counſellors, before 
ſhould cater on buſineſs 3 and having paid ſome-© 

Morton, biſhop of Ely, on We Fond Abd cy 
en which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a diſh of them, Which that 
relate immediately diſpatched'a ſervant to. bring to him 
| The prstecber! then. lefrichs omen. wi: cen ren by 


wigdamarly relate} to. the king,. and was d entruſted with 


nent ? Haſtings replied, that 
nt. of traitors: | Theſs traitors, 


the adminiſtration of go 


29 Shore, "bis ge wah others, their alſiciates: 
 " what à condition they haue reduced me by their i 


_ witchcraft + Upon which he laid bare his any] all irh 
led and decayed. . But the counſellors, n * 


r 


this infirmity had attended: him from his b 


# 


each other with amazement; and above all, Juſt Haſt- 5 
ings, who, 3 as he had, ſince Edward's deach, engaged! ae 5 


intrig ue with Jane Share“ 25 Was na 
7 ee [K] ut the end of che rpms 
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refs, oy enter <tr” 
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to anſwer before. the council for ſorcery and witeke OP 
| But as no proofs, dl cons be received even in that _ 
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life, received” bree, woa ef che beach ia the pr. 


bg which lay i in | the 
comer the 7 Ser ike hours after, 4 proclamation 
penned and uit meien was read to the citizens 
n | 'offEntes, and apologizing. to 
| neſs of the'difcovery, for the ſud⸗ 
den exectit or of kt nobletnan, who was very popular 
umong them : But che ſaying of à merchant was much 
ne ot nat occaſton, 'who' remarked, that the p pro- 
} ttainly Boards acer rn} xo 


* b deine of Vork ; his biſhop +. 
Ely, and other counſellors, were e 5 in 
different chambers: of the Tower: "Arid the protector, in 
order to carry on the farce of his accufations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be ſeizeq and he ſummoned ber 


to be tried in the pinie court, for. her Alters 


eee ſhe n Ara in à white 
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 Heferve the ſevereſt piu Aud di you reply to m, ex. 
claimed the protector, e ae Jl? You 
e c abitter of thit witch, > Shore : Tui are Jour 5 5 
traitor + And I foo. —_— Pai 8 
var bend 6+ brought the; He truck a ble 0 with 2 
3 ſignal The cbun- 
ſellors were thrown into the utm̃oſt confſtern! 

one of the guards, as if by accident or: ' 
blow with a poll-ar at lord Stanley, who, n e 
danger; flunk under the table, ; and Hig ds (ed bis. : 


© Haſtiogn, | 


72 
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£ HA e, ſheet at St. Paul's, This Jady:: a af: oaths 
a parents in eee and married 


| bran rag ' to a ſubſtantial citizen 3 but unhappily, views of intereſt, 

more than the maid's inclinations, e 

in the match, and her mind, though framed for virtue 

* proved unable to reſiſt the allurements of Edward, 

WhO ſolicited her favours. . But while ſeduced from her 

duty by this gay and amorous.. monarch, ſhe ſtill made 

_ herſelf reſpectable by her other virtues; and the aſcendant, 

Which her charms and vivacity long maintained over him, 

was all employed in acts of beneficence and humanity. 

he was fill, forward to oppoſe calumny, eee 
oppreſſed, to relieve the indigent; and 
the genuine dictates of her h cart, never v 

> 1 tion of preſents, or the hopes of xeci acal ſery 

me lived not only to feel the bitterneſs of ſhame impoſed 

a on her by this tyrant, but to experience, in old age and 

I, poverty, che ingratitude of thoſe courtiers, Who had long 

ſolicited her friendſhip, and been protected by her credit 

NO one, among the great multitudes, Wwhom ſhe. had 

Oͤbliged, had the humanity to bring ber conſolation ot re- 

lief: She languiſhed out her life in ſolitude, and indi- 

. gence: : And amidſt a court, inured to the moſt atro 
crimes, the frailties of this woman juſtiſied all violations 


of friendſhip towards bes, and all n _ former ob li- 
gatlons. GA ee tori 7 


The protec: : Trzss. acts e e 8 de e 
 toraimes* eft.connexions of che late king, prognoſticated-the ſevereſt 
Ie fate to his defenceleſs children; and after the murder of 
HFaſtings, the protector no longer made a ſeeret of his in- 
tentions to uſurp the crown... The licentious life of Ed- 
Ward, who. was not reſtrained in his plenſures either by 
bluonour or prudence, afforded a-pretence for declaring his 
marriage with the queen invalid, and all his/poſterity-il- 

: . 25 was i AE, mats vous eſpouſing the lady 
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riage, without any witneſſes, by Stillington, biſhop of 
Bath, who afterwards divulged the ſecret l. It was alſo 
maintained, that the act of attainder, paſſed againft the 


| being {et aſide, the protector remained the only true and 
legitimate heir of the houſe of York. But as it would be 
difficult; if not impoſſible, to prove the preceding mar- 5 
riage of the late king; and as the rule, which excludes 
the heirs of an attainted blood from private ſucceſſions, 
was never extended to the crown ; the protector reſolued 
to make uſe of another plea ſill more ſhameful and ſcan- 
dalous. His partizans were taught to maintain, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were illegiti- 
mate; that the dutcheſs of York had received different 
lovyets into her bed, who were the fathers of theſe childrenz' nn 
chat their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was 'a ſufficient | 
proof of their ſpurious birth; and that the duke of Glo- 


and countenance, to be the true offspring of the duke of | 


own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it was the 
pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the proteCtor's 


Paul's; ond fiaving don, eee e for his text, Baſs i 
tara 58 Hall not thrive, he enlarged on all the topics, EM 
Which could diſcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke 13 9 
el Clarer i 
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| Adi be had paid court to te lady Pere Rh r. . 
Talbot, daughter of the earl of 'Shrewſbui 
repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere 1483. 


. 


7; and being any” 


he could gratify his defires, to conſent to a private mar- 


duke of Clarence, had virtually incapacitated his children 
from ſucceeding to the crown; and theſe two families 


ceſter alone, of all her ſons, appeared, by his features 


Vork. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than „ 
this aſſertion, which threw ſo foul an imputation on his 


Dr. Shaw. was appointed to preach in St. 22d Jene. 


and of all their children. He then ber 


et . Comines, "Sie Thomas More, ny 8 


5. war of "the 


| 33 obliged to repeat his rhe 


| of the: gale, than ons their deteſtation of N 
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Ciminal and ambitious purpoſe. A new expedient was tried 
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« He alone can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the 
4 nation.“ It was. previouſly concerted, that, as the 
doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, the duke of Glo- 
cęſter ſhould enter che church; and it was expected 
dience would cry out, God fave King" Richard; 
which, would. immediately have been laid hold of as a po- 
pular conſent, and interpreted: to be the voice of the 
jon: But by a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole 
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ſcene, the duke did not appear, till after this exelamation. 


ical out of its . 
proper place: The audience, leſs from the — 


was already recited by the preacher. rok de 


15 "AE the Bene was er duc to recede 1 .cn k is 


to work on the people. The mayor, WhO was brother to Dr, 


Shaw, and entirely in the protector s intereſts, called an 172 


ſembly of the citizens; where the duke of B ickingham, who - 


paoſſeſſed ſome talents for eloquence, harangued them on 
7 the protector's title to the crawn, and displayed thoſe pu- 
merqus virtues, of Which, he pretended, that prince Was 


poſſeſſod. He next aſked them, Whether they 3 


| have che duke for king?” and then ſtopped, in expeẽ I 


1 f — Gent 1-6 FP about cothe© AP. 85 
mayor, aſked him the reaſon; The mayor replied, that : 
perhaps! they did nat understand him. Buckingham a 
Os An {ORs en 1 

Nee wich ther e filence 4 I 

aid the mayor; . the citizens are not accyſtonied-to be 

4 baratgued- by any but thieir recorder; and know! nüt - ol 
ho to anſwer a perſon of your grace's quality.” The 1 
recorder, F itz Williams, was then commanded to repeat 
the ſubſtance of the duke's ſpeech'; but che man, Who 

was averſe to the office, took care, throughout his Whole 
diſcourſe, to haue it underſtood, that he ſpoke nothing'sf e “ 
_ Himſelf, and that he only conveyed. to them the ſenſe of 5825 3 
the duke of Buckingham. Still che audience kept a . 1 
found, linge: 5 This i is wen 3 oried o , 


. "other: When g we 1 * to yOu. « on this ovens, is 3 


5 og arte an ee af which we eee . i 
; « _ 3 _ in e terms, AI or not you will © 1 
e haye the duke af Gloceſter for your ſovereign.” Agr 
all cheſe efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited . 0 
Fo by the proteQtor's and Buckingham's ſervants, raiſed A 
feeble cry, God [ave. King Richard: The ſentiments of 
the nation were now ſufficiently declared: The voice of the 
people was the voice of God: And Buckingham, with the - i 
mayor, haſtened to Baynard's caſtle, where the protector th *. 
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e H ry P. Geben notice of by Bucking am, who obſerved to the elti- 
dens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole deſign, 
"FT IS At laſt, he was perſuaded to ſtep forth, but he Rill kept at 
ſome diſtance; and he aſked the meaning of their intru- 
ſioon and importunity. - Buckingham told him, that the 

nation was reſolved to have him for king: The protector 
= declared his purpoſe of maintaining his loyalty to the pre - 
ſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the ſame 

a reſolution... He was told, that the people had determined 

to baue another prince; and if he rejected their unanimous 

voice, they muſt look out for one, who would be more 
„ compliant. This argument was too powerful to be re- 
_ — wa ſiſted: He was prevailed on to accept of the crown: And | 
=. fe throne. he thenceforth acted as legitimate and rightful ſovereign. 
1 Tus ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by, a 
Murder of of ſcene truly tragical : The murder of the two young 
and of the princes. Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken- 
[rg bury, conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
deeath; but this gentleman, who had ſentiments of ho- 
nmaour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
Ro The tyrant then ſent for Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed _ 
. obedience; and he ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this ; 
|: © LES gentleman the keys and. government of the Tower for one 
1 night. Tyrrel, chufing three aſſociates, Slater, Dighton 
ind Foreſt, eame in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber where the princes were lodged 3 and ſending in - 
the aſſaſſins, he bade them execute their commiſſion, 
while he himſelf ſtaid without. They found the Wee 
princes in bed, and fallen into a profound ſleep. After | 
ſuffocating them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed 
their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be bu- 
ried at the foot of the ſtairs, deep in the ground, under a 
heap of tones , Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed 
by the actors, inthe following 3 ; * N were neyer 
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maxims of ö ee Aae — 7 
to eſtabliſh it as à principle, that the commands of the 1483. 
reigning ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormity in thoſe . + vx 
who paid obedience to them. But there is one circcuſm- 
ſtance not ſo eaſy to be accounted for: It is pretended, /. --. 
that Richard, diſpleaſed with this indecent manner of 5 5 
| by ing his nephews, whom he had murdered, 2 
chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
; and as the man died ſoon after, the 
could never de found by any ſearch, which Henry could: +543 
make for them. Vet in the reign of Charles II. when. | 
| there was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones and to dig in the 195 
ee fee eee, Pai ne e Sg 
interment, the bones of two perſons were there found, "Lol 
which by their ſize exactly correſ to the age of _ 
Edward and his brother: They were concluded with OY 
certainty to be the remains of thoſe princes, and were Pe 
interred under a marble monument by orders of king | 
Charles. Perhaps, Richard's chaplain had died before - RS. 
he founk, e er r ae e ne 
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am was deſcended from 2 day ter_of 
Thomas of Woedſtock, duks of G 
ichard II. and by this pedigree, he not only was Aledo 
"the royal. family, but had claims for dignities as well as 
eſtates, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of . 
—ccſter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry Iv. 
married the two daughters and co-beirs of Bohun, 


ul of Hereford, one of the of the ancient "a 

came thus to 'be divided 

f | ited by the family of | 
= 


1 
Pl 


conta which bad long continued by inheritance in 
| of that family. Richard readil complied! with 
| y the price ſtipi 
Buckingham for his aſſiſtance in promoting the ulür⸗ 
pation. That nobleman was inveſted with the office 6 
conſtable; he received a grant of the eſtate of Hereford v 


ible; that era on | 
| 1 ſhots! between 0 

12 E. a Richard and the duke of — 0 1 "mn 
aſcribe their firſt rupture to the king's refuſal of SE” : wo” "*Y 

|  _ reſtitution of the Hereford eſtate ; but it is certain frem EM 
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„ ords, that he paſſed a grant for that put 5 
the full demands Wu Bueking ham were en — 


anger which might An kom ee fuch ain” 
erty on a man of ſo turbulent à diſpoſitiunn 
difficulties about the execution O 8 


” 
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His own grant: P erhaps, he refuſed ſome other demands of 5 . I 
| 1 whom he found it impoſfible to gratify ww = 
his paſt ſervices: Perhaps, he reſolved, 'actording toithe - 
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... 
3 he appealed; and it had become prevalent 
1 for want of ſome perſon of diſtinction, who might 


. — A. ea forth againſt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſenti- 


CO: AN Gin intention WEAR the Adee in n of 


- Buckingham. However this may * it is certain, that 


egy ere eee ttempted to 
_ overthrow that uſurpation, wich he him had bb . 


NE vxR was there in any country an hirpation/ 5 more 
 Gagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to every 
A. e of juſtice and public intereſt. His claim was 
2. entirely founded on impudent allegations, „ 
3 to be proved, ſome of them incapable of proof, and all 


2 * 71 them implying ſcandalous reflections on his own fa- 


| mily, and on the perſons with whom he was the _ 
— {=meauly connected. His title was never acknowled 
any national. L.aſſembly, ſcarcely eyen by the loweſt popu- 


ments of general deteſtation, which aroſe in every boſom. 
Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations: of public. 

- the ſenſe. of private and domeſtic duty, which is 
not to be effaced in the moſt barbarous times, muſt have 
begot an abhorrence againſt him; and have repreſented 

_ the murder of the 3 innocent e yy mew, 

phews, with whoſe-protectic 

the moſt odious colours imaginable "oli ſuch a 

_ bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace pen the anion, 
and to be attended with. immediate danger to every indi- 
vidual, who was diſtinguiſhed by birth, merit, or. ſer- 
vices. Such was become the general voice of the people; 
All parties were united in the ſame ſentiments; and the 
Lancaſtrians, ſo long oppreſſed, and, of late, ſo much 
diſcredited, felt their blaſted hopes again revive, and anx- 
iouſly expected the conſequences. of - theſe extraordinary 
5 events, "The dyke of ri whole FF 1 
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E 091g duke of Botsetket, . e Is 


— 
che houſe of Lancaſter, was eaſily induced to efpouſe W 
the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the reftoring of 


it to its ancient ſuperiority. Morton, biſhop of Ely, 2 


Lealous Lancaſtrian, whom the king had impriſoned, 8 
and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody of Bucking= - 
uam, (encouraged theſe ſentiments ; and by his exhor- 


«ations the duke caſt his eye towards the young earl of 
. bete as the only perſon, who could free the nation 
from the tyranny of the preſent uſurper 4. mt, 


unn r, earl of Richmond, was at this ah ny The ett 


in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Britanny ; 
and his deſcent, which ſeemed' to give him ſome: es. -- 
ſions to the crown, had been a great object of Jedlouly - 
both in the late and in the preſent reign! John, the firſt | 
duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon of John of 'Gauntz © - 


by a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by act of parliz- - 5 {a . 1 


ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret; and his 
| younger brother, Edmund, had ſucceeded him in his 


tttles, and in à conſiderable part of his fortune. Mar-“ 
garet had eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond; half bro= 
ther of Henry VI. and ſon of Sir Owen Tudo hd 1 85 
Catherine of France, reli& of Henry V. and ſhe bore him 


only one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and who; 
aſter his father's death, inherited the honours and fortune 


of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had eſpouſed 

in ſecond marriage Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buckl 5 
ingham, and after the death'of that gentleman, had mar! 
ried lord Stanley; but had no children by eicher of theſe | 


. huſbands; and her ſon, Henry, was thus, in the event 


of her death; che ſole heir of all her fortunes: | But this 


was not the moſt conſiderable advantage, which he had 


. | Teaſon to expect from her ſucceſſion : bogs FOR Ae 5 
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caſtrians, who now lay equally under 
2opprefiion, would embral® this ſcheme with ardour; and 


that the proſpect of reconciling the two parties, which 
was in itſelf fo deſirable an end, would, when added to 


the general hatred againſt the preſent government, render 
their cauſe abſolutely invincible.” In conſequence of theſe 


views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, ſteward 
to the counteſs of Richmond, firſt opened the project of 
ſuch an union to that lady; and the plan appeared: ſo ad- 
vantageous for her ſon, and, at the ſame time, ſo likely 
to ſucceed, that it admitted not of the leaſt heſitation. 
Dr. "Levis, 4 Welſh phyſician, who had acceſs to the 

uee r in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals to 


herz and found, chat revenge for the murder of her bro- 


ther and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her ſurviving 


5 RO indignation againſt her confinement and oppreſ- 


8, eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the houſe 


| of e and procured her approbation of a marriage, 


to which the age and birth, as well as the preſent ſitua- 


tion of the parties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. 
Bhe ſecretly" borrowed à ſum of money in tlie eity, ſent 

it over to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to ce- 
| | lebrate the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in Eng- 


land, adviſed him to levy as many foreign N 

ſible, and promiſed to join him, on his firſt appear 8 

with all the friends and partizans of her family 
Tux plan being thus laid upon the ſolid: Mane 


1 el good ſeriſe and found policy, it was ſecretly communi- 
|  'Cated to the principal perſons of both parties in all the 
Counties of England; and a wonderful alactity appeared 

in every order of men, to forward its ſucceſs and com- 
pletion. But it was impoſſible; that ſo extenſive a con- 


* hor 


ſpiraey could be conducted in ſo ſecret” Aa manner, as 


entirely to eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Ri- 


5 bars and e keecived melken thiat bis ene- 
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E deſign, againſt his authority. He immediately put 
1 Himſelf. in a poſtuxe o of defence by leyying. ſome troops in: "Om : 
the North and he ſummoned the duke to ge at | 


F 


'S their. former. ardity. . But that "nobleman, aol 0M b 

5 quainted with. the barbarit) and treachery of Richard, 
replied. only by taking arms in Wales, and giving the 
| ſignal to his accomplices for a general inſurrection in all- 
parts of England, But at that very time there happened Oden. 
to fall ſuch heavy rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as 3 
a led any known in the memory of man; and ä 
a Severne,, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, * 
ſwelled to a height which tendered them impaſſable, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching into the heart of 
England: to join his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, partly 

moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly ' 
dliſtreſſed by famine in their camp, fell off from him; 
and Buckingham, finding himſelf deſerted by bis follow- - 
ers, put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter-in the houſe of 
Baniſter; an old ſervant of his family. But being detected Pant g. 
in his retreat, he was brought to the king at Seine ee 

and was inſtantiy tried, condemned, and executed; e- 
earding to the ſummary. method practiſed in that age. 
'The other conſpirators, who: took arms in four different 
places, at Exeter, at Saliſbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 

- None, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, 
| . of . and e e n ee 
ſelyeg, e 2 : 
Tat marguis of Dorke and. beg of Elpanade cheip> 
: cleaps beyond ſea : Many others were equally, fortunate ; 2k 
Several fell into Richard's. hands, of whom he made ſome * 
examples. His executions ſeem. not to have been le- 7 5 


3 ſevere; though we are told of 3 1 


£ | | * Hill Crop, cont, 1 $684 * . 
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, ö 5 2 1 William Colingboume, 1 ſuffered 1 8 colour of this 


WY rebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes, ; 
* which he had compoſed againſt Richard and his mini- 
ſters . The earl of Richmond, in concert witty his. 
friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, carrying on board | 
aà body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; but his 
| Heet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, he appeared not 
on the coaſt of England till after the diſperſion of all his 
friends; and he OW inert N to d. Feuer o the. f 
F e „ 
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n. Tas kings: every ld; RE a and! fortifiel 67 
8 this unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone him, ventured. I 
=. at laſt to ſummon a parliament ; 'a meaſure which his | 
mx ctimes and ſlagrant uſurpation had induced him hitherto | 
. to decline. Though it was natural that the parliament, | 
in a conteſt of national parties, ſhould always adhere to 
the victor, he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his titles 
founded on no principle, and ſupported by no party, 
might be rejected by that aſſembly. But. his enemies be- 
7 ing now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left ? 
dut to recognize his authority, and acknowledge his richt 
| eek His only fon, Edward, then a youtt * 
- twelve years of age, was created prinee of Wales: The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life: And Nichard, in order to reconcile the nation 
to his government, paſſed ſome popular laws, partieu- bk N 
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gire kim ſect ay" was to gain 195 FO TO of. the © T7 a A. 
Vorkiſts, he paid court to the queen-dowager with Rich 
art and addreſs, made ſuch earneſt proteſtations of his 1484. 
ſincere good - will and friendſhip, that this princeſs, tired _ ö 
of confinement, and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her . © 
former projects, ventured to leave her ſanctuary,; and to 4 
put herſelf and * daughters into the hands of the tyrant... 
But he ſoon carried fatther his views for the eſtabliſhment. © 
of his throne. | He had married Anne, the ſecond daugh- 5 
ter of the earl of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard himſelf had murdered; but 
this princeſs having born him but one ſon, who died 
abut this time, he conſidered her as an ihvincible ob- 
ſtadle to the ſettlement of his fortune; and a: was be- 
lieved to. have carried her off by poiſon ; a crime for 
which the public could not be ſtippoſed to 5 any ſolid 
proof, but which the uſual tenor of his conduct made it 
reaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought it in His bowert 
to remove the chief perils, which thieatehed his govern- ; 
ment. Tie karl of Richmond, he knew, could never 
be formidable but from his projected marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the true heit of the crown; and b | 
therefore intended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to | 
eſpouſe, himſelf, this princeſs, and thus to unite in his 
ovyn family their contending titles. The queen-dowager, _ 
eager to recover her Toft authority, neither ſcrupled this 
alliance, which was very unuſual in England, and was 
regarded as inceſtuous ; nor felt any horfor at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her | 
brother: She even joined fo fat her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and 
among the reſt to her ſori, the marquis of Dorſet, deſir- a 
ing them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond; an 
injury Which the earl could never afterwards forgive: © 
The court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation 
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& during the interval, till it arrived; and he k bad A 
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Pickard, thought, that he, could eaſily. 


"wards the agreeable proſpect. of .@ full and Kcure. 1 


; . He flattered himſelf, that the Englim nation, . 
; ſeeing all danger removed. of a difputed ſucceſlign,, would... 
then acquieſce 1 under the dominion of Aa Prince, who Ws. 


of mature years, of great abilities, and, of a 4 genius, qua- _ 

lified for government ; and that they would. | forgive. him... 6 
all the crimes, which he | bad « 0 ee in 1 . 
way to the throne. 


Bur the crimes. of Richard 1 were. he dorcid 3 . 


Ef macking to humanity, that the natural ſantimeats of 


men, without any political or public r were * 


R 


Bir of probity and konour was pt mY preyent * 


| foepter from being any longer polluted: by, that bloody. 
and faithleſs hand which held it. All the ,exiles... 
1 flocked to the earl of Richmond in N = ex- i 
ot horted bim to baſten his attempt for a new invaſion, and 
to preyent the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, Whiebd 
muſt prove fatal to all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible, f 
| the urgent neceſlity,. but dreading thetreachery-of 939 


Landais, Who had entered i into a negociation with. Rich- 


| ard, for betraying him, Was obliged to attend only % 
>” his preſent. Hifety z and he made his eſcape to the court 


of F rance.. The miniſters-, of Charles VIII. who, had 5 


3 now ſucceeded to. the throne after the death. of his father 
Lewis, gave him countentince and protection and being 
deſirous of raiſing diſturbance to Richard, they ſecretly . F 
: encouraged the earl in the levies, which he. made. for the 
IF. fupport of his enterprize againſt England... The carl. of... 
Oxford, * 5 Richard's ſuſpicions. had thrown, into con- 


e Javing 1 made his eſcape, here joined unn and... 1 
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of his cauſe by means of the duke of Buckingham, 
would j join his ſtandard, and enable him to make head 
againſt Ne eſtabliſhed government, Richard, who knew 


not in what 1775 ter he might expect che invader, had 
ottingham, in the center vf the king- 

dom; and having given commiſſions to different perſons _ 

in the ſeveral counties, whom he empowered to oppole 8 


taken poſt at 


his enemy, "he propoſed. in perſon to fly, on the firſt 
alarm, to the place expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap 


Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted with his 
authority i in Wales; but the former immediately deſerted | 
to Henry; the ſecond made but feeble oppoſition td 


him: Atid the earl, advancing towards Shrewſbury, re- 


 etived every day Dis reinforceinient from his partizans. 


Sir Gilbert Talbot joined Him with all the vaſſals and 
retainers of the family of "'Shre ury: Sir Thomas 


| Bourchier, and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought theic 
friends to ſhare his fortunes; and the appearance of men 
of diſtinQtion in his os made ready hi his cauſe wear * 
favourable aſpeR. 


Bur the Anger, + Auel Richard a a 1 wi 


ex- 


* 


poſed, proceeded not ſo much from the zeal of his open 


enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
Scarce any nobleman of diſtinction was ſincerely attach 


ed to his cauſe, except the duke of Neon; and all 
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Wand With a retinue of about 2000. perſons; and the car lf 
after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at Milfo d- d. : 
, Haven in Wales, where he landed witkout oppoſition, 
He directed his courſe. to that part of the kingdom, in 
hopes that the Welſh, who regarded him as their coun+ 
tryman, and who had been already prepolleſſed in favour - 


— 


5 
ö „ 


: © CHAP. thofe who feigned the cnc loyalty, were only 8 | 
CY fax an opportunity to betray and deſert him. But the 


IF 
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' perſons, of whom he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, 
were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; whoſe | 


oa connexions with the family of Richmond, notwithſtand- 


0 . ing their profeſſions of attachment to his perſon, were 
\.'-  NeVET entirely forgot or oyerlooked by him. When he 


empowered lord Stanley to le forces, he fill retained 
His eldeſt ſon, lord Strange, As a pledge for his fidelity ; ; 


and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to em- 


ploy great caution and reſerye in his proceedings. He 


; 224 Ave, 
Battle of 


Boſworth, . 


raiſed a powerful body of his friends and. retainers in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but without openly declaring | 
himſelf: And though Henry had received ſecret aſſurances | 


of his friendly intentions, the armies on both ſides knew 
not. what to. infer from his equivocal behaviour. The 
two rivals, at laſt, approached each other, at Boſworth 
near Leiceſter; Henry at the head of fix thouſand men, 
Richard with an army, of above double the number; and 
a deciſive, action was every hour expected between them. 
Stanley, who commanded above ſeven thouſand men, 


took care to poſt himſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the 


Hoſtile camps; and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as en- \ 


abled him on occaſion to join either party. Richard had 


too much ſagacity not to diſeover his intentions from | 


theſe movements; but he kept the ſecret from his own 


men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took not imme- 
_ diate revenge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of his courtiers 


adviſed him ; becauſe he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge 
would induce the father to prolong ſtill farther his ambi-. 


guous conduct: And he haſtened to decide by arms 


the quarrel with his competitor; being certain, that A. | 


| victory over the earl of Richmond would enable him to 


ſake: . t . all his e 1 * con- 
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Tu; van 18 Richmond's: army, condting _ qochets, 0: 
was commanded by the earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Tal- 


earl himſelf, accompanied. by his uncle, the earl of 
-Þ embroke, placed himſelf in the main body. Richard 


alſo took poſt in þis main body, and entruſted the com- 


mand of his van to the duke of Norfolk: As his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the names f 


. 


the ſeveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, 
lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſco- 


vers great precaution and abilities, appeared. i in the field, 


and declared for the earl of Richmond. This meaſure, 


which was unexpected to the men, though not to their 


leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies : It in- 
ſpired unufual courage into Henry's ſoldiers; it threw 


Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. . The intrepid ty- 
rant, ſenfible of his deſperate firuation, caſt his eye 

around the field, and deſerying his rival at no great 
"diſtance, he drove againft him with fury, in hopes, that 


either Henry s death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands Sir Wil- 
nam Brandon, ſtandard- bearer to the earl: He diſmount- 
ed Sir John Cheyney: He was now within reach of 


Richmond himſelf, who declined not the combat; when 


Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, ſur- 
rounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laſt mo- 


82 


bot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the left: The Wo 5 


ment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and periſhed 5. Death 


a fate too mild and honourable. for his multiplied and 


Jeteſtable enormities, His men. enerp. where ne for 
ſafety by fliggt. | 


i 


THERE fell in this battle ho 6 e of he £7 | 


2 vanquiſhed; and among theſe the duke of Norfolk, lord 
Ferrars of Charltey „Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Piercy, and Sir 5 — Brackenbury. The loſs was in- 


conſiderable on the ſide of the victors. Sir William 


Cat eby, a great inſtrument of Richard's crimes, was 


% Wie: 


do: 
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Aar len, and ſoon after deheaded, with ſome others, at 
beaceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, 
5 LA covered with dead enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: 
8K It was thrown: carelefsly acroſs '@ horſe ; was carried 
8 C3 Leiceſter amid the ſhouts of theinfulting ſpec- 
. Was interrec in k the Gray-Frl kd Garth. of 


| and charace' Tur hiſtorians ho fundus Richard (for. even this 
1 Hu * tyrant has met with partizans among the later writers) 
=. maintain, that he was well qualified for government, ha 
8 | he legally obtained it ; and that he committed no crimes 
but ſuch/ as were neceſſary | to procure him poſſeſſion of 
the crown. But this is a poor apology, when it is con- 
feſſed, that he was ready to commit the moſt horrid 
erimes, which appeared neceflary for that purpoſe; and 
It is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
In which he really ſeems not to have been Sa, 
Would never have made compenſation to the people for 
the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious ex- 
5 ample of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne, 
Yu This pritfee 1 was of a ſmall ſtature, humpbacked, and had 
_ a harſh difagrecable countenance ; ſo that his bay; was 
in rey e no o leſs deformed than, his mind 
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Tus . we cies the - hiftory: of England Mi 
: ne of many barbarous ages; till we have at laſt reached 
the dawn of civility and ſcience; and have the pro 
both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, | nd. 
of being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more 
3 | worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, how. 
leber, and of circumſtances, is hot alike to be complained | 
— of throughout every period of this long narration. This 
_ Hand poſſeſſes many ancient Kiſtorians of 1 1 e 
3 6 2 "or 7 Hiſtorical monuments; hg it is ra 
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i decline, of Roman — —-— 
ofterity ſo complete, and with ſo little» mixture of 
12 and of fable. This advantage we aweientiraly © 
to the-elergy of the church of Rome; who, founding 
their authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſerned 
the precious literature -« of antiquity from a total extinc- 
tion * 3 and under Helter of choir numerous privileges 
and immunities, acquired a 4 by means of the fu- 
| perſtition, which they would in Vain have claimed, from 
the: juſtice and humanity, ef thgſe turbulent and licenr 
tious ages, Nox is the ſpeQaele altogether unentertaine 
ing and uninfiruQive, which the hiſtory of thoſe. times 
preſents to us, The yiew of harman manners and actions, 
in all cheir varigty of appearapces;: is boch profitable and 
agreeable ; and if the alpe& in ſame periods ſeem horrid 
and deformed, we may thence learn to cheriſh with the 
greater anxiety that ſcience. and (civility, which has ſo 
cloſe a connexion with 1 virtue and humanity, and which, 2 Y 
as it is 4 ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo | W 
the moſt 1 rer by againſt vice and diſorders of 9 
E. kind. 55 


TRE lic, prog re perfection, 208 3 of 255 - 
and ſcience, are curious objects of contemplation, and 2 
intimately connected with 2 narration of civil tranſac- N 
tions. The events of no particular period can he fully 
dccounted for, but by conſidering the degrees of ad- 
vancement, which men l reached in thoſe parti- 
evlars, © Ot. 
"Trot who cal thei eye. on the g 5 NI of 
- fb ill find, that, as almoſt all improvements of the 
human mind had reach d nearly to thei ſtate of perfec- 


od ot es of Augustus, e de- 
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4 7 and men "thenceforth te- 


1 ints ighotance and barurtn. The un- 


limited extent of the Roman empire, and the conſequent 
deſpotiſm of its monarchs, extinguiſhed all emulation, 
debaſed the generous ſpirits of men, and depreſſed that 
noble flame, by which n refined arts muſt be ehe- 
kiſhed and enlivened. The military government, Which 
oon ſucceeded, rendered even the lives and properties 
of men inſecure and precarious; and proved deſtructiye 
t thoſe vulgar and more neceſſary arts of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce;” and in the end, to the 
military art and genius itſelf, by which alone the im- 
menſe fabric of the empire could be ſupported, The 

| $rruption of the barbarous nations, which ſoon followed, 
_ overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was already 
far in its deeline; and men ſunk every age deeper into 

Le ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition ; till the light of 
ancient ſcience and hiſtory had very nearly ſuffered : A 
total extinction in all the European nations. 5 5 | 


Por: there i is an ultimate point of depreſſion, as 3 
5 of exaltation, from which human affairs naturally re- 
turn in a contrary progreſs, and beyond which they | 
ſeldom paſs either in their advancement or decline. The 
period, in which the people of Chriſtendom were the 
loweſt funk i in Ignorance, and conſequently i in diſorders 
of eye 7 Kind, may juſtly be fixed at the eleventh cen- 

tury, about the age of William the Conqueror: ; and 
from that zra, the ſun of ſcience, beginning to retaſcend, | 
threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, The Danes and other northern people, ho had 
ſo long infeſted all the coaſts, and even the inland parts 
of Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain ſubſiſtance 
at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert their in- 
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reduced to a kind of ſyſtem; and though that ſtrange ſpe- 
cies of civil polity was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or 
_ tranquillity, it was preferable to the univerſal licenee and 
diſorder, which had every where preceded it. But per- 


haps there was no event, which tended {farther to the 
improvement of the age, than one, which has not been 
much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Juſti- 
nian's Pandects, about the RI 2 in 8 ee 5 5 
Alg in r | 


"0 Tus eccleſfiaftics, who Nag: Jeifure, and Nis inclina- 
tion to ſtudy, immediately adopted with zeal this may 
ent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread the knowledge 


of it throughout every part of Europe. Beſides the in- 


trinſie merit of the performance, it was recommended to 
them by its original connexion with the imperial city of 


Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, ſeemed to : | 


acquire a 'new-luftre and authority, by the d diffafion of 1 its 
| laws over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten years after 


the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, under the pro- 


tection of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, read 
public lectures of civil law in the univerſity of Oxford; 
and the elergy every where, by their example as well as 
"anion, were the means of diffuſing the higheſt 
eſteem for this new ſeience. That order of men, having 
large poſſeſſions to defend, was, in a manner, neceſſitated 
to turn their ſtudies towards the law; and their pro- 
perties being often endanged by the violence of the princes 


and barons, it became their intereſt to enforce the ob- 


 ſeivance of general and equitable rules, ſrom which alone 
they could receive protectiop. As they poſſeſſed all the 
knowledge” of the age, 2 were . None acquainted 


Mx a habits of thinking, the prad] ice, Me well 2 
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ence of che law, fell : moſtly into "their hands: And 

9 though the cloſe connexion,” which without any ne 

formed between the canon and civil law, begat 
a jealouſy in the laity of England, und prevented the 
Roman juriſprudence from becoming the rhunicipal'law 
of the country, as was the caſe in many Hates 'of Eu- 
rope, a great part of it was ſecretly transferred into the 
ptactice of che courts of juſtice, and the imitation f 
their neighbours made the Engliſh gradually endeavour to 
raiſe their 'own law en Its: ee __ hs een 
ind imperffctinn. 

IT is eaſy to os Sher W Bae 3 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients, ſo 
complete an art, which was of itſelf ſo neceſſaty for giving 
| ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
— Gu ene, nen ſolidity on the judgment; ſerved 


. 


ty of the Roman law both to public and private intereſt 
recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried no charms with 
them; and thus the laſt branch of ancient literature, 
hich remained uncorrupted, was bappily the firſt tranſ- 
mitted to the modern world, For it is remarkable, that 


in the. decline of Roman learning, when the philoſo 


phers were univerſally. infected with ſuperſtition and ſo- 
phiſtry, and the poets and hiſtorians with barbariſm, the 

lawyers, who. in other countries are ſeldom models of 
ſcience or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant Rudy 
and cloſe imitation of their predeceſſors, to maintain the 
fame good ſenſe in their deciſions and reaſonings, and i | 

fame purity in their language and expreſhon, 

War beſtowed an additional merit on the civil law, | 
was the extreme ignorance and imperſection of that ju- 
E which preceded it among all the European | 
nations, eſpecially y among the Saxons. or ancient Epgliſh, 
pe Ward which prevailed at that time in the ad- 
5 5 miniſtration 


ente > monſyment which remain. wT the ancient $ vi — 
every crime, where - — 3 were” fixed for men's 
lives and members, where private revenges were autho- 
 rized for all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal; corſnet, 
an afterwards-of the duel; was the received method of. 
proof, and where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, af-⸗ 
ſembled of a ſudden, and deciding a cauſe from one 
debate or altereation of the parties. Such a ſtate of o- y 
ciety was very little advanced; beyond the-rude ſtate of © 
nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of general 
and equitable maxims: The pretended liberty of the 
times, was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to govern- 
ment: And men, not protected by law in their lives and 
properties, ſought ſhelter, by their perſonal ſervitude an 
A — vue * deere Ne RR IT. 
- nga „ this: c e 48 and af- 
| ""_ in this iſiand particularly, took early a. turn, Which 
wns more favourable to juſtice and to liberty. Civit® 
employments and occupations ſoon became honourable 
among the Engliſh': The ſituation of that people ren- 
dered not the perpetual attention to wars ſo neceffary as 
among their neighbours, and alt regard was not confined” 
_ to the military profeſſion: The gentry,” and even the no- 
| diy, Wee neee eee wich dhe law a 255 
ee POR studies i this 25 by old e 3 3 


and in the age of Henry VI. we are told by Ferteſ cum. 
there were in the ins- of court about to thouſand- u. 


dents, moſt of them men of honourable birth, who! N 8 2 
| application to this branch of Civil knowledge: A cir- \- 


n een erab advance was, _ 
. 5 : | | | | already 


e ax chief. advantage; which reſulted Gran the hes: ; 
duction and progreſs of the arts, was the introduction 
and progreſs of freedom; and this conſequence a. . 
men both in their perfonal and civil capacities. 12 
Ir we conſider the ancient ſtate of Europe, 8 | 
find, that the far greater part of the ſociety were every 

where bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and lived entirel 5 
at the will of their maſters. Every one, chat was not 
| noble, was a ſlave: The peaſants were fold along with. 


8 the land: The few inhabitants of cities were not in * 


+ and tyrannizing over their inferiors. The firſt 


better condition: Even the gentry. themſelves were ſub⸗ 
jected to a long train of ſubordination under the greatsr.. 
barons or chief vaſſals of the crown; Who, though; 
ſeemingly placed i in a high ſtate of ſplendor, yet, 40 
but a lender protection from law, were expoſed to every 
tempeſt of the ſtate, and by the precarious condition ix 
which they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppreſſing 
ident, * 
which broke in upon this violent ſyſtem of government, 
was the practice, begun i in Italy, and imitated in France, 
of erecting communities and corporations, endowed With 
5 privileges and a ſeparate municipal; government t, Which 
gave them protection againſt the tyrann of the barons, 
and which the prince himſelf deemed. it prudent to re- 
ſpect. u. The relaxation of the feudal tenure and an 

e There e e ae ee ee barons 
| againſt the progreſs of the arts, as deſtructise of their Heentious power- 


A law wasenaQed, T Henry IV. chap. 17. prohibiting: oy. one who did mY 
poſſeſs twenty ſhillings a. year in land from binding his ſons apprentices to 


147 any trade, They found already that the cities begati to drain de bo uotry 


of the labourers and huſbandmen; and did not foreſte how much the area 5 
of commerce would encreaſe the value of their eſtates . gte farther, tene 
pP. 179. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this ehe ge 
lege, that any villain, who had lied a rte g, any cor poration and 

| bad born @ the is ſrovld be thenceforth regarded at k lg. s 
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execution ſomewhat ſtrict „ f Wend br geren ho * 
an independance on vaſſals, which was unknown to the 
forefathers. And even the peaſants themſelves, ee 0 
later than .other- orders of the, ſtate, made their eſ cage 
from thoſe bonds of villenage or -Hlaverys, ir 5 . OM” EG 7, 
had formerly been retained. rs 5 $ 


N *2 Is 


Ir. may appear ſtrange, that the ET e 
which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily enereaſed the number of ſlaves, ſhould, in later 
times, have proved ſo general a ſource of liberty; but 
this difference in the events proceeded-from a great diffe- th 
| rence in the circumſtances, which attended thoſe inſti- 
tutions. The ancient barons, being obliged to maintain 
themſelves. continually in a military poſture, and little 
emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not their 
villains as domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers; EE 
but compoſed their retinue of free men, whoſe military. 
ſ pirit rendered. the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, , R 
and who were ready to attend him in every warlike.enter—. 
prise. The villains were entirely occupied in the culti- 
vation of their maſter's land, and paid their rents either 1 
in corn and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 
in ſervile offices, which they performed about the baron's 
family, and upon the farms which be retained. in- his; 
own poſſeſſion. In proportion as agriculture, re 
and money encreaſed, it was found, that theſe ſervices, 
though extremely burdenſome to the villain, were of ; 
little advantage to the maſter; and that the produce of - 
a large eftate could be much more conveniently diſpoſed 
of by the peaſants themſelves, who raiſed. it, than by the 
landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly accuſtomed to * 8 
: receive it. A commutation: was therefore made of rents e 
5 for” ſervices, and. of money-rents for thoſe in kind; and. 
28 men, in 2 ſubſequent age, diſcovered, that farms were- 
| ere e in. 
his 


nf „ prevaih which e HOY derte e belt of 
gs b Ady much related fröi the former präcti- 
ces After thir manner, villenage went . 
5 | Aus arge the mos civilized parts 


3 er e in cls Abteraddh. The" —— Sis 
fc in England for enforcing or regulating this Tpe-" 
| "on ſervitude; - were enacted in he reign of Hefty 
VII. And mdugk the ancient ſtätutes on this ſubſect re- 
main ſtill unfepealed by parlament, it appears, that, 
+ 7 before the end of Elizabeth; the diſtinctzon of villaih 
and freeman was totally; though inſen — 1 
and that no perſon remained e 8 98 | 
 forme# laws could be'applied/ OOO 
Tus perſonal freedom bea Stb g eneral | 
=o rope an advantage which paved che way for the enereaſe | 
ort political or civil liberty, aud fich, even gere it was 
1 not attended with this falutary effect, ſerved to Yi give the 
1 Rs eee ng "confiderable 
__ res of it. l FE e 
Tus conſtitution of che "Eh" gover! lent, ever 
| ſince the invaſion of this iſland by the Sakons, — 1 
of this pre-eminence, that in ho age the will of the no- 
_ narch was ever entirely abſolute and unechtroaled: But in 
other reſpects the balance of power has extfetefy fhifted 
5 neg the ebe orders of the ſtate; and this fabric ar 
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0 any account inthe records of Hiſtory. - After this 8.9 
Sidi ted in England, eſpecially after the diſſolu- 1 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced a great inequality - in property; and the balance 
nme inclined: to the fide of ariftocracy. The 
conqueſt thlrew more authority into the hands 
S ene however, admitted f great 
_ controub; though derived leſs from the general forms of 5 
the conſtitution, which were inaccurate and irregular, 
| than from the independant power enjoyed by each baron 
in his particular diſtriet or province. Tue eſtabliſhment 
of this teat Murter exalted fill higher che Ariftocracy, 
_ > | regular Fitts an royat-power, and gradually th: 
troduced foine n of Democracy into the conſtitu- 
tion- Bar even during this period, from the acceſſion 
of Edivard I. to the death of Richard III. the condition 
of the commons was nowiſe defirable; a kind of Poliſh 
Ar iſtderacy prevailed” 3 auck though the kings were limit- 
ed, the people were as yet far from being free, It re- 
Zutral the” authority almoſt abſolute of the fovereig 
which took place in the ſubſequent period, to pull 81 
thoſe diſorderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
averſe from peace and from freedom, and to eſtabliſh that 
regular execution of the laws, which, in a following 5 =» 
age, enabled the people to erect a regular and e „ 3 
e very. : 
In each of theſe ſucceſſive 8 the only rule of 
which is intelligible or carries any authority 
with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the age, and the 
maxims of adminiſtration, which are at that time prevalent, - 
and uniyerſally aſſented to. Thoſe who, from a pre- 
tended reſpect to antiquity, appeal at every turn to an 
original plan of the conſtitution, only cover their tur- 
5 bulent ſpirit and their private ambition under the appear- 
ance of venerable forms; * 
Vor Hl. | Is 0 
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on for their model „they may Nil be carriec back to a 
more ancient Sies, where they will find the meaſures 
of power entirely different, and where every circum- 
„„ by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the times, 
IP will appear ſtill leſs worthy of imitation. * Above all, a 
Et - | __ civilized nation, like the Engliſh, who have happily eſta- 
„„ moſt perfect and moſt accurate ſyſtem of liberty 
* "that was ever found compatible with government, ought 
5 to be cautious in appealing to the practice of t their anceſtors, 
BJ bor regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 
| rules for their preſent conduct. An acquaintance with the 
ancient periods of their government is chiefly ful by in- 

ſtructing them to cheriſh their preſent conſtitution, from a 

compariſon | or contraſt with the condition of thoſe diſtant 

times. And it is alſo curiaus, by ſhewing . them the 
remote, and commonly -faint and disfigured: originals of | 
the moſt finiſhed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by 
. inſtructing them in the great mixture of accident, which 
- commonly concurs with a ſmall ingredient of wiſdom 
and foreſight, in erecting the complicated bre of 5 
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allt of Henry vi. h s fitle. 10 e crown 
; 2 s prejudice againſ the houſe of 7 9 1 N 
His joyful reception in Londou—— His coronation | 
e fckneſs—4 parkanieit——E u- 
"Tail of the crown King's marriage—— An i in- 
— ſurrefion ——Diſcontents of the people Lam- 
Bert Simnel—— Revolt , of Ireland-—Imrigues. | 
e the dutcheſs of Burgundy —— TONGA Simnel 
be ud pant . 5 Stoke, ik 
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| HE ider, which the ahh of Richinont a gained WAP | 
1 at Boſworth, was entirely deciſive ; being at- 15 
| E as well with the total rout and difperſichl of the 8 
royal army, as with the death of the king himſelf. Joy N 
for this great ſueceſs ſuddenly prompted "the ſoldiers, in 
the field of battle, to beſtow on their victorious general + 
the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto aſ- 
ſumed ; and the acclamations of Long live Henry the ſe- Acceinn | 
venth, by a natural and unpremeditated movement, re- re. 14 i 
founded from all quarters. To beſtow ſome appearance 
of formality on this ſpecies of military election, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich- 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found among 
the ſpoils; and he put it on the head of the victor. 
Henry himſelf, remained not in ſuſpence; but immedi- 
ately, without heſitation, accepted of the magnificent 
preſent, which was tendered him. He was come to the 
nr of his fortune; and being obliged ſuddenly to de- 
. | * . termine 
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OHA . termine himſelf, amidſt great difficulties, which he muſt 
have frequently revolved in bis mind, he choſe that part, 
2 which his ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to which he 
ſeemed to be invited by his preſenit ways. T7 
Vi title to 'TrzrE were many titles, on which Henty could found 
. * right to the crown; but no one of them free from 
| t objections, if n with e nin ot to Jul 
tice or to policy, _ FO 
 Dvning ſome years, Hei een yaa as heir 
to the-honſe of Lancalter, by the party attached to that 
| family; but the title of the houſe of Lancaſter itſelf was 
7 ES generally thought to be very Ul- founded. Henry IV. , wha 
3 had firſt raiſed it to royal dign nity, had never clearly de- 
fined the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly 
invaded ths aided of fee eon, ke had not acknowledged 
the election of the people. The parliament, it is. true, 
had often recognized the title of the Lancaſtrian princes; 
but theſe votes had little authority, being conſidered as 
| inflances of complaiſance towards a family in poſſelfon of 
preſent power: And they had accordingly been often re- 
verſed during the late preyalence of the houſe of York. 
Prudent men alfo, who had been willing, for the fake of | 
peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, defired not 
* to ſee. the claims of that family reviyed; claims, which 
1 wh muſt produce many canvulſions. at preſent, and which dif- | 
E- Jointed for the future the whole ſyſtem of hereditary right, 
Beſides, Allowing, the title of the houſe of Lagieaſter to 
be legal, Henry himſelf was not the true heir of that fa- 
mily; and nothing but the obſtinacy, natural to fadlion, ; 
which never, without reluctance, will ſubmit” to its anta- 
goniſt, could have eng; ie 
earl of ee v7 
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their head. His mother indeed, 
= Mar garet, counteſs Richmond, was ſole daughter a 5 
= heirof the duke of * ſprung from John of Gaunt, 
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| F confirmed Poa 
in parliament; it might juſtly be doubted; whether this 

deed could beſtow any title to the crown ; ſince in the 

patent itſelf all the privileges conferted by it ate fully enu- 


„* 


* ; * * * . 


den of lis 


merated, and the ſucceſſion to the kingdom is expreſaly 


excluded i In all the ſettlements of the crown, made 
during the feigns of the Lancaſtrian princes,” the line of 
Somerſet had been entirely overlooked ; and it was not 
bill the failure of the legitimate branch; that men had 


paid any attention to their claim: And to add to the ge- 
neral diſſatisfaction againſt Henry's title; his mother; from 
annere NT 
dentiy prresdel him in the eder of ſuctelioi . 

Nux title of the houſe of York; both kurz is klär 


reaſon of the taſe, and from the late popular government 
"of Edward IV. had univerſally obtained the prefetence in 


the ſentiments of the people; and Henry might engraft 
his Ulaim' on the right of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heir of it; a 


marriage; Which he had ſolemnly promiſed to celebrate, 


und to the expectation of which he had chiefly owed all 


his paſt ſucceſſes. But many reaforis difſuaded Henry | 


from adopting this expedient. Were he to reckive the 


Fron only . right of his conſort, his power, he knew; a 
would be very limited ; and he mult expedt rather to en- 


Joy the bare title of king by a fort of courteſy, than poſ= 


7, the real authority which belongs to it. Should the 


princeſs die before him without iſſue, he muſt deſcend 


_ from'the hs and give place to the next in fucceffion; 
And even if his bed thould be bleſt with offepring, it 


ſeemed dangerous to expe, that filial piety in his chi- 
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HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 


0 LY vr poſſeſion of regal: power. An act of parliament, indeed, 


might eaſily be procured: to ſettle the crown on him during 
life; but Henry knew how much ſuperior the claim of 
ſucceſſion by blood was to the authority of an aſſembly * „ 


which had always been overborne by violence in the 
ſhock of contending titles, and which had ever been more 


governed by the conjunctures of the times, than by wal 


—— derived from reaſon or public intereſt. 


TERRE Was yet a third foundation, on which ee 
3 reſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, by his victory 
over Richard, the preſent poſſeſſor of the crown. But 


” beſides. that Richard himſelf, was deemed. no better than 
an uſurper, the army, which fought againſt him, conſiſted 


F chieſly of Engliſhmen ; and a right of conqueſt over Eng- 
land could never be eſtabliſhed by ſuch a victory. No- 


ching alſo would give greater umbrage to the nation than 
a claim of this nature; which might be conſtrued as an 


abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the eſta- 


bliſhment of abſolute authority in the ſovereign 7... Wil- 
liam himſelf, the Norman, though at the head of a Power- 
ful and victorious army of foreigners, had at firſt declined 

the invidious title of conqueror; and it was not till the 
full eſtabliſhment of his authority, that he had ventured 


to advance ſo violent and deſtructive a pretenſion. 


” 
* 8 


By Henry was ſenſible, that there remained anether 


foundation: of power, ſomewhat reſembling the right of con- | 
queſt, namely, preſent poſſeſſion; and that this title, guard- 
ed by vigour and ability, would be ſufficient. to ſecure per- 
petual poſſeſſion of the throne. He had before him the 
example of Henry. IV. who, ſupported by. no better pre- 
tenſion, had ſubdued many inſurrections, and had been 
able to tranſmit the crown peaceably to his poſterity... He 


.could perceiye, that this claim, which had been perpetuated 


| arb ugh thee. (generations of the family of SOS 


OED SCE * 
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- gil | have ſubſitied, hin SIRE. | 
title of the houſe of York; had not the ſcepter-devolved 


into the hands of Henry VI. which wereitoo feeble to ſuf- 148% 
| tain it. Inſtructed by this recent experience, Henry was | 
| determined to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal authority; 
and to ſhow all opponents, that nothing but force of arms 
and a ſucceſsful war ſhould be able to expel him. His 
claim as heir to the houſe: of Lancaſter he was reſolved 
to advance; and never allow to be diſcuſſed: And he 
hoped that this right, favoured by che partizans of that 
family, and ſeconded by preſent power, would ſecure him 
a perpetual and an independant authority. 9 
Ts views of Henry are not ape to ik 
| en z becauſe founded on good policy, and even on 4 
ſpecies of neceſſity: But there entered into all his mea- 
ſures. and counſels another motive, which admits not of 
the + ſame apology. The violent ' contentions, which, King's pre- 
during ſo long a period, had been maintained between jeg g 
the rival families of Vork and Lancaſter, and the many houſe of 
fanguinary revenges, which they had alternately taken n 
each other, had-inflamed the oppoſite factions to a high 
pitch of -animoſity. Henry himſelf, who had ſeen moſt 
of his near friends and relations periſh in the field or on 
the ſcaffold," and who had been expoſed in his own per- 
fon to many hardſhips and dangers, had imbibed a violent 
antipathy-to the York party, 'which no time or experience 
were ever able to efface. Inſtead of embracing: the pre- 
ſent happy opportunity of aboliſhing theſe fatal diſtine- 
tions, of uniting his title with that of his conſort, and of 
beſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends of both' 
families; he carried to the throne all the partialities 
which belong to the head of a faction, and even the paſ- 
ſions which are carefully guarded againſt by every true 
politician in that ſituation, To exalt the Lancaſtrian 
party, to * en retainers of the houſe of York, were 
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en 2 Gill the favourite objects of this purſuit; and through | 
— the whole courſe of his reign, — — 


prepoſſeffions- Incapable from his naturat cemper „ 
more enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, he 

expoſed himſelf to many preſent inconveniences, by too 
- anxiouſly guarding againſt that. futurg poſſible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the princeſs 
whom he eſpouſed. And while he treated the Yorkiſts 
as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch; and taught them 
wo diſcuſs that right to the crown, which he ſo carefully 


kept ſeparate; _ W e OE eee _ 
lidity. i Xf N 


9 theſe f . 
politics, we are — meaſure, which h ; 
Wan after the dene noten. Edvard Planta 
genet, e | 
detained i in . kind. of. confinement at Sboriſ-Huttan in 
Vorkſhire, by the jealouſy of his unele, Richard; whoſe. 
utle 0 the throne was' inferior to that of che young © 
prince. Warwic had now reaſon to expect better treat- 
ment, as he was no Obſtacle to the ſucceſſion either of 
Henry or Elizabeth; and from A youth of ſuck; years 
no danger could reaſonably | be. r e But. SiG | 
Robert Willoughby was diſpatched pry with of: | 
to take him from. $herif-Hutton, to onvey hi 
Tower, and to detain him in cloſe cuſtody 
| meſlenger, carried directions, Shot the princeſs Eliz 
duked to London, it in | order to meet E ary | 9 chere 
celebrate her nuptials... Parts! 
HENRY himſelf. ſet out 8 ih en 6 e 
by. flow j journies. Not to rouſe the jealouſy of the people, | 


4 he took care to. avoid all appearance of military triumph z. 
and fo to reſtrain- the inſolenoe 8 . 


en, * mne Vous. a. | Oe Ss * 
a * 


nions, rather chan of ee r a opened his way r 


to the throne by force of arms. The acclamations — 
the people were every where loud, and no lefs fincere nne 


and hearty. Beſides that a young and vitorious prince, 
| bn his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity 3 
the herons cox mm themſelves great felicity from the new 
bn Wh contrary the Kingdom had been laid waſte by 


noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the found of faction and' dif- 


content ſtill threatened new 'diforders. Henry, by his 


I marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to enfure an union of 


the contending titles of the two families ; and having 
prevailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed _ 


e- e Wn VET Rods onde filled his 
was de every where to attend him. "Manteronts Mee! 
ſplendid troops of gentry and nobility accompanied his 
progreſs. The mayor and companies of London receives 
him as he approached the city : The crouds of people 


and citizens were zealous in their expreſſions of ſatisfac- 
tion. But Henry, amidſt this general effuſion qf joy, 
diſcovered ſtill the ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his temper. 
which made him ſcorn to court popularity: He entered | 


London in a cloſe chariot, and would not gratify the 
people With a fight of their new monarch. ; 


Bur the king did not ſo much 3 


the people, as to delay giving them aſſurances of his 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he knew to 
be ſo paſſionately deſired by the nation. On his leaving. 


Britanny, he had artfully dropped ſome hints, that, if I 
| ke ſhould ſucceed in his enterprize, and obtain the crown. | 


1 * d ae er of that 


aan, 3 


"before them. During the courſe of © 


' domeſtic wars and convulfions and if at any time the 
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en P, dutchy ;. and the report. of. this. engage | | 
| n reached England, and had begot 8 in | the pt 1 
0 "Wu | and even in Elizabeth herſelf. Henry took care to diſſi- 
| pate theſe apprehenſions, by ſolemnly renewing, before 
the council and principal nobility, the promiſe which he 
had already given to celebrate his nuptials with the Eng- 
liſh princeſs. But though bound by honour, as well as 
by intereſt, to complete this alliance, he was reſolyed. to 
1 poſtpone it, till the ceremony of his own coronation 
den. ſhould be finiſhed, and till his title ſhould be recognized 
5 by parliament. Still anxious to ſupport his perſonal and 
5 hereditary right to. the throne, he dreaded. leſt a preceding 
marriage with the princeſs ſhould imply ; a participation of 
ſovereignty in her, and raiſe doubts of his own title m 
the houſe of Lancaſter. 9 
r TERRE raged at that time in 3 and other 3 
| of the kingdom, a ſpecies' of malady, unknown, to any 
other age or nation, the Sweating ſickneſs, which occa- 
ſioned the ſudden death of great multitudes ; though it 
. ſeemed not to be propagated by any contagious. infection, 
but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air and of the 
human body. In leſs than twenty-four hours the pa- 
tient commonly died or recovered; but when the peſti- 
* lence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obſerved, 
| either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper 
| regimen, which had been diſcovered, to be conſiderably 
abated a. Preparations were then made for the Ceremony 
of Henry s coronation. In order to heighten the f. plendor 
of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank of knight ban 
neret on twelve perſons; and he conferred peerages on 
three. Jaſper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created 
4 duke of Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his father- in- 
3 law, earl of Derby; y and Edward Courteney, earl of De- 
zo OR. vonſhire, ” At the coronat ion likewiſe there NEON A 


— 


1 


NR a” Polydore Virgil, b. 6%... ban 


ſhould take umbrage at this unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy 
in the prince, as if it implied a perſonal.difidence. of his 
ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution to be perpetual. The 
ceremony of coronation was ee by cardinal Hows 
chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


THe parliament being aſſembled at Weltminſter, x 7h pe, 
majority immediately appeared to be devoted partizans ot. a 


Henry; 3 all perſons of another diſpoſition, either declin- 
ing to ſtand in theſe dangerous times, or being obliged. to 
diſſemble their principles and inclinations. The Lanca- 
ſtrian party had every where been ſucceſsful in the elec- 
tions; and even many had been returned, who, during 
the prevalence of the houſe of Vork, had been expoſed to 


the rigour of the law, and had been condemned by ſen- | 


tence of attainder and outlawry. Their right to take 


ſeats f in the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred 


to all the judges, who aſſembled in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, in order to deliberate on ſo delicate a ſubject. The 


opinion deliyered was prudent, and contained a juſt tem- 
perament between law and expediency v. The jud ges 


A determined, that the members. attainted ſhould forbear 


5 taking their ſeat till an act were paſſed for the reverſal of 


their attainder. There was no difficulty i in obtaining this 
at and in it were comprehended 2 hundred and ſeven 
perſons of the king's party 7 4 
Bur a ſeruple was ſtarted of a nature in more im- 
portant. The king himſelf had been attainted; and his 


5 right of ſucceſſion to the crown might thence be expoſed 
to ſome doubt. The judges extricated themſelves from | 


this dangerous queſtion, by aſſerting | it as a maxim; 


That the crown | takes away all defects and ſtops 1 in 
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5 Bacon, p. 3 | | bo Rot. kan. 1 7 Hen. vis. Ne. 2, 3» — | 


5, 17. 26-65, a 5 
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* as ee 28 pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were ” wig 
denominated yeomen of the guard. But leſt the people 
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3 nn of the king, and probably in words, dictated » 


CNETTIZ | or een an b. — 


WY E n ahd that from the time che kit aff Tamed royal 
| authority, the fountain was cleared, and all atininders 
. n 3 Beſides that 

mation; the ages probably thought; 0 Hike wo, 

2 court ef jiilicutitte had authority ſufficient to bar the 
right of fitcceffion ; that the heir of the crown was com- 
maonly expoſed to ſuch Jealouſy as might often occaſion 

; 852 WH ere of law and juftice againſt him; and that a prince 

might even be engaged in unjuftifiable meaſures during 

his predecefſor's reign, without meriting on that account 
wt a box je whic b was tis birth= 
night. „„ 

Wir n 2 parli ment fo . che king could not 
Kit of obtaining whatever act of ſettlement he was pleaſed 
te require. He ſeems only to have entertained ſome doubt 
within himſelf on what oi he ſhould found his preten- 
Fons. In his firſt ſpeech. to.the parliament he mentioned 
His jult title by hereditary right : But left that title ſhould. 
nat. be efteemed ſufficient, he ſubj6ined kis claim by the 
Judgment, of God; who had given him, victary over his 
enemies. And again, left this pretenſion ſhpuld be in- 
terpreted as afluminig ; a right of conqueſt, he enſured to 
his af the entire enjoymen of e 18 I 
ties and poſſeſfons . 5 

bee Tux entail of the crown was FAST Fceording to th 


— 


him. He made no mention in it of the princeſs. Eliza- 

' beth, nor of any branch of her family; but in other re- 'S 
ſpects the act was compiled with fufficient reſerve. ne 
| moderation. He did not inſiſt, that it ſhould, contain. . 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right; 8 0 

che other hand, he avoided the appearance of à new lau 
or otdinance. He choſe a 1 * e as * 
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_ $*: abide in the king but whether as rightful heir, or 
only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not determined.” In like 
manner, Henry was contented that. the ſucceffon ſhould | 


be ſecurcd to the heirs of his body; but he pretended not, 


in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſe of York, or 
give the preference to that of Lancaſter ; He left that 
Lee that, 


ian dae uit lie bun tile, that, in the following 
hv" o to papal authority for a confirmation of 
ies and as dhe court of Rome gladly laid hold af all - 
| ſitievof princes alſcrded it ro-extend its influence, Inno- 
cant VIII. ing pape, readily granted à bull, in 
terms the king was pleaſed to deſire. All Hen. 
Fee, by eee n Ae won e ee 
the lanchen of religien 2 is 
denounced againſt every one who ſhould either diſturh 
him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heir of his body in 
_ their future ſucceſſion to the crown ; and from this pe- 
nalty;' no criminal, except in the artielæ of death, could 
be abiolved but by the pope himſelf, or his ſpecial com- 
_ miſliohery; It is difficult to imagines that the ſecurity, 
derived from this bull, could be a compenſation for the = 
deter Which it betrayed" in Henry's title, and far the 
danger of thus ioviting the popeto interpoſe-in- * *. 
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_c I} a "i "Ir was natural; and even laudable i in 
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: 1 the houſe of Lancaſter: But the revenges, Which he ex- 
5 erciſed againſt the retainers of the Vork family, to which 
he was ſo: ſoon to be allied, cannot be conſidered in the 

ſame light.” Yet. the parliament, at his inſtigation, —— 

an A4 of ** RY Te | 


VB the lords Zouche and Fefrars of Chartley, Sir Walter 
5 | and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir 
* Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other 
5 gentlemen, - who had fought on Richard's fide in the bat- 
© He of Boſworth. How men could be guilty of treaſon, 
by ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion againſt the * —4 
1 Richmond, who aſſumed not the title of King, it is 
eaſy to conceive-; and nothing but a ſervile compla 


in the parliament could have engaged them to male this 


ſtretch of juſtice. : Nor was it a ſmall mortification to the 


people in general, to find, that the king, prompted ei- 
eher by avarice/or ref ment, could, in the very begin- 


ning of his reign, ſo far violate the 'eordial uni 1 - "which 


had previouſly been concerted between the parties, and 

„ expectation of which he ws. e ee, ue le- 
5 g ceſfon to thet won r e ITS e 

Tux king, having gained 6 many he Py 

- quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient. to 

demand any ſupply- from them, which the profound peace 


55 chard's adherents, ſeemed to render ſomewhat ſuperfluous. 
n ths The parliament, however, conferred-on- him during life 
the duty of. tonnage and pourdage, which had been en. 


deceſſors; and they added, before they broke up" 
money bills of no great moment. Tpe king, on his part, 


2 52 returns of your _ favour to his One: He 3 | 


1 the attainders, which had paſſed againſt the tans ot 


the duke of Notfolk, the earl of Surrey, viſeount Lovel, 3 


enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeiture :of * 


33 . 2 in the ſame manner un eee | 


5 


a PEW x * N vn. . 8 


a8 | had taken arms, or formed. any attempts againſt him z 
provided they ſubmitted themſelves to mercy. by a certain . 
day, and took the uſual oath of fealty and allegiance, 
Upon this proclamation many came out of their fanctu- 
Aries and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry choſe to take wholly to himſelf the merit ; 
fea” act of grace, ſo agreeable to the nation; rather 
than communicate it with the parliament, (as was his 
flüurſt intention] by paſſing. a bill to that purpoſe. The 
earl of Surrey, however, though he had ſubmitted, and 
delivered Kikfolt ; into the Ne N 8 hands, Was 111 1 
to the Tower. iN: 5 | 
© eee dees tele e alſo beſtowed: Pa 
vours and honours on ſome particular perſons, who were. 
attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was re- 
ſtored to the honours of his family, as well as to its for- 
tune, which was very ample, This generoſity, : ſo unuſual _ 
in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory 'Z 
_ of Buckingham, who. had firſt concerted the plan of his 
elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for 
that great event. Chandos of Britanny was created earl 
of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and Sir Ro- 
bert Willoughby lord Broke. Theſe were all the titles 
of nobility conferred 'by the king 8 this ſeſſion of 
e eren . 
Bor the aer a Henry moſt truſted 55 fa. | 
| voured,” were not choſen from among the nobility, or 
even from among the laity John Morton, and Richard 
| Por two clergymen, ik of induftry, vigilance, and 
capacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided his 
affairs and ſecret counſels, Bas had ſhared with him 
ell nis former dangers and dift ; and he now took 
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ar ticipa + in his good fortupes.; a 
were boch called to the privy. council; Morton was == 
= . reſtored to the biſhopric of Ely, Fox was created. biſhop | 
au. TO of Exeter. The former ſoon after, Po .the A 
” latter was | wade, privy fly and 


lates ; becauſe, havin rich iſh wire ap-be it 
| ES EC TIES, 
5 maxim to raiſe them by ſlow ſteps, and make them fuſt 
* 1 Ro the inferior ante . Wee ee 
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A | Wea" uit and Toa} Fi dan erous to royal 
2 * ſo the proſpect of farther elevation would dender 
4 Kill more active in his 
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4 | . but 9 5 covered their true reaſan under the | 

1 dutiful pretence of their deſire to have heirs of his body, 
kur. mar- He now thought in earneſt of ſatisfying the minds of his 
EO. propel in that particular, His r marriage was celebrated at 
% and that with greater appearance of univerſal 


5 „ than either his firlt « entry or his coronation, © * 
55 remarked with much diſpleaſure this general favour borne 
| to the houſe of Verk. The ſulpicions, which aroſe from 
. it, not o only diſturbed his tranquillity during his whole 
: "reign; but bred diſguſt towards: his 4 herſelf, and 


is” and cee OT laſt to never was e P. 
* 


i 5 ith a a proper return of affection, or even. of complaiſance ws 


bet huſband; and the malignant ideas. of faction Ho” 


* f I, in his füllen radii, e over, all the Jentiments | 
N conjugal tenderneſs. _ : 


* * 


Tu king had been carried Jong, with fuck. a, tide o of - 


53 * 1 


13 could 1 the fortune — 1 which | 


attended him. He now reſolved to make a progreſs into 8 


proper remedy: . Though. ſurrounded with enemies in 


he North, where the friends. of the houſe. of York, and 
'e of en, were the moſt numerous 
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rey 1 3 8 his 3 bad _— 


1 5 themſelyes from their ſanctuary at at Colcheſter: Eo 
| „ ee pars ham of ed importance 2s. | 


Np. b his jou and he proceeded forward to Yorks 
Xs £44 h the Staffords had levied an amy, An ale 

were pproaching to beſiege the city of Worceſter :" wan 8 

that Tea e head of three or four thouſand 


— was marching to attack him in Vork. Henry was 


not diſmayed with this intelligence. His aftive couragez 
full of reſources, immediately prompted him to find the 


in 

theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body of 

troops, in whom he could confide; and he put th 
under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined 

to | them. all his on attendants4 but he found that this 5 
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bd 


haſty armainent was more formidable by their ſpirit and 
their zealous attachment to him, thin by the. arms or | 
military ſtores with which they were an e He there 


| hi e ut orders not to approach the enemy; but 
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* - that Ede Nis e and be” Was fo terrific 
1 3 5 with the fear of deſertion among his troops, that he fud- 
3 l withdrew himſelf; and, after lurking ſome time i in 
5 | | Kunal: he made his elcape 1 into. Flanders, where he 
3 was protected by the dutcheſs of f Burgundy, His army 
Wo 5: | Lubmitted to the king's "elemency ; ; and. the other rebels, 
bearing of this ſucceſs, raifed the fiege of Worceſter, 
Lo A diſperſed themſelves. | "The Staffords 5 lan 
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© crown, — though, the liberalities, granted during 9 


Fey _ the later” years of Henry VI: were reſumed by the ſame 
lar, yet the York party, as they were the principal ſuf. 
= by the reſumption, thought it chiefly levelled” 
-againlt them. The ſeverity,-exerciſed againſt the earl of ; 
Warwie, begat compaſſion for youth and innocence, en- 
poſed to ſuch oppreſſion; and his confinement in tlie 
Toner, the very place where Edward's children had been 
| f A 
ophe for him, and led them to make a compariſon 
| between Henry and that deteſted tyrant. e Pr get 
was: . F FN" 2 herſelf mot, with, harſh 
| mitted: to the eee of a public. e ee aer 
prepoſſeſſions were chen concluded to be inveterate, and 


ou beam equally obſtinate in their diſguſt to his 5 5 


| | Nor was the manner and addteſs of the 
King calculated e eee 
to promote fear or at beſt rather than good- 4 


regen vigour, retained che aobliy and men of 
ear een 2 Tg 
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| wh polleſſed ſome ſubrlety, and ſtill more enterprize and 
temerity. This man had entertained the deſign of di- 
turbing Henry's government, by raiſing a pretender to 
his crown; and for that purpoſe, he caſt his eyes on 
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tion A report had been ſpread among the people, and 
received. with great avidity, that Richard, duke, of Vork, 
ſecond ſon of Edward IV. had, by a ſecret eſcape, ſaved 
| himſelf from the erueley of his uncle, and Jay ſomewhere 
concealed. in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 


rumcur, had at firſt inſtructed his pupil to aſſume that 
name, which he found to be ſo fondly cheriſhed-by the 
public: But hearing afterwwards a new report, that Wart | 


wic had made his eſcape from the Tower, and 


that this news was attended with us leſs general fatisfac-. 6 
tion, he changed the plan of his impoſture, and made 
Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince. Though the 
youth was qualified by nature for the part which: he was 
inſtructed to act; yet was it remarked, that he was better 


informed in circumſtances. relating to the royal family, 
particularly in the adventures of the carl of Warwie, 


than he could be ſuppoſed to have learned from one of 


Simon's condition: And it was thence conjectured, that 


perſons of higher rank, partizans of the houſe of Vork, 


had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and had e 
proper inſtructions to the actors. The queen- 


Herſelf. was expoſed to ſuſpicion; and it was indeed the > 
general opinion, however unlikely it might ſeem, that 
the had ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture. This 
woman was of a very reſtleſs diſpoſition. F indings thats 
inſtead of receiving the reward of her ſervices; in con- 
_ wibuting to Henry's elevation, ſhe herſelf was fallen into 


_ abſolute infignificance, her daughter treated with ſeverity, 
and all her friends brought under ſubjection, ſhe had 
an the moſt violent animoſity againſt; him, and 
2 dg vis to ne Rien feel the N of her reſent· 
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| Treland. That iſland, which was 2ealouſly artactied te 

the houſe of York, and bore an affeQtionate regard to tne 
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chat a ſcene might be opened; which, though difficult 3 at * 

- preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and 

be on the whole leſs irkſome to ker, than that bn. and - 

contempt, to which ſhe was noyr reduced +.” oy 
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to his pupil Simnel, he was ſenſible, that the impoſ- 


memory of Clarence, Warwics father, who hall bean 
— their lieutenant, Was improvidently allowed by Henry to + 
remain in the fame condition, in which he found'it ; "and 


by his predeceſſor, ſtill retained their authority, NE 
ſooner did Simnet preſent himſelf to Thomas Fi itz<gerald, 

_ earl of Kildare, the deputy, and chim his protection as = 
che unfortunate Warwic, chan that credulous nobleman. l 
not ſuſpecting ſo bold a fiction, gave attention to him, . 
and began to confult ſome perſons of rank with regard to , 
this extraordinary incident. Theſe he found even more 
1 in their zeal and belief than himſelfs And in 

jon as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among theſe of lower 


eredulitey; till the people in Dublin with one conſent 
| their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plan- 
tagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural 
propenſion, they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. 
who ſtood before Warwic in the order of ſueceſũon; „ 
payed the pretended prince atte ce as their ſovereign, — 525 
7 him in the caſtle of Dublin, and erowned him with 3 
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1 on eden Nin W under the appellation For 
T7 wu. Tue whole iſland followed the example of the & 
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3 | face his enemies in aer be yet ſcrupled at preſent to 

leave England, where, he ſuſpected, the conſpiracy was 
diet amel, and where, be knew, many perſons of con 
3 dition, and the people in general were much diſpoſed $ 
=, 2 it countenance. | , . order to. en tin Jecret - 


AN ” a aide add yarn e and 1010 a for a Wierd e- 
3 A of his authority, and the ſuppreflion of his enemies, 
J 8 which. followed theſe 1 
NE gave ſurprize to the public: It was che ſeizure of tþ 


_ nery of Bermondeſey. This act of authority was © 

— With a vety thin pretence. It was alleged, that, not-. 
ER _ withſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry her daughter 
to Henty, the had yet yielded to the ſolicitations and me- 
|,  _ paces Richard, and had delivered that princeſs and ber 
. ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. This crime, which was 
1 no become obſolete, and might admit of alleviations, 
. Vas therefore ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of the ſe- 
© _ verity, with which ſhe Was treated; and men believed, 
© | that the king, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a-relation of a 
=... conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked his vengeance ar pre- 
© , »  , } caution under colour of an offence knommn tb the whole 
5 77, world i. They were afterwards the more confirmed in 
' _ this ſuſpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate 
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9 end her, life i in pover Yo. ſolitude, and confinement, | 3 
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15 Tus next meaſure of the king's Was of a leſs excep- 

Gere nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould be taken 

from the Tower, be led i in Proceſſion. through the firects 

6+ 0 London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and there 3 
"a 10 the view of the whole people. He even gave direc- 

3 3 tions, that ſome men of rank, attached to the houſe of : 
Pork, and bet acquainted with the peripn of this prince, 
ſhould approach him and converſe with. him: And he 

| 2 x thas theſe, being convinced of the abſurd im- 

El, . poſture of. Simnel, would put a ſtop to the credulity « of 
de Popylace. The expedient had its effect in England: : 
But in Ireland the people ſtill perſiſted i in their revolt, | 
3 And zealoufly reforted on the king the reproach of propa- 
4 Fm an impoſture, and. of Saving. 2 a count - 
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arwic to the\public. 5 1 5 
- Henry had ſoon reaſon to 3 chat the deſig 
pes kim, was not laid on ſuch flight foundations as & 
_ abſurdity of. the contrivance ſeemed to indicate. John, 
ea of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
And of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Edward IV. was engag- 
end to take part in the conſpiracy. This nobleman, who 
poſſeſſed capacity and cqurage, had entertained very aſpir- 
ing views; and bis ambition was encouraged by the 
| 3 known intentions, of his uncle, Richard, who had formed | 
z delign, in caſe himſelf ſhould die without iſſue, of de- # 
1 claring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown. The king's je- 
jou ly againſt all eminent perſons of the York party, and 
bis rigour towards Warwie, had farther ſtruck Lies 5 
with apprehenſions, and made him reſolve to ſeek for 
ſaſety in the moſt dangerous counſels. Having fixed 3 8 
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wan of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flan- - 
* where Lovel had arrived a little Pore him; ; and he 
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married to Maximilian, archduke of Ay, and aſter 6 1 0 


the death of that princeſs, ſhe perfeyered in "A * fe 
to Philip and Margaret, her children, and. era her- - ”. WF. 
| ſelf i in the care of their education and of their perſons. | FA 
£ By her virtuous conduct and demeanour, the had acquired = 
great authority among che Fleming ; and lived with | ; 
much dignity, 28 well as cxconomy, upon that e WE 
dowry, which the inherited from her huſband.” "The = MF © 
| Lentments of this'princeſs were no leſs warm than her | Me 
Friendſhips ; and that ſpirit of faction, which it is ſo Ree 
vlifficulr for a ſocial and ſanguine temper to guard agai 5 3 
bad taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of her heart, and entrenched 2 


| don the probity, which ſhone forth in the'other 
parts of her charater.. Hearing of the malignant je- 3 

louſy, entertained by Henry againſt her family, and his - 2 
| 4 ee es of all ity es ſhe Wa een wich the WW 


7 P of that enmity, to. which Py many of lar friends, 
without any reaſon or . neceſſity, had fallen victims. 
Atter confulting with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhe hired a 
body of two thouſand veteran Germans, ater the com- 
mand of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer ®; 
and ſent” them over, together with theſe two 8 
to join Simnel in Ireland, The countenance, given | 

| perſons of ſuch high mk; and the acceſſion of this mi- 
litary force, much raiſed the courage of the Triſh, and 
ane; them enten the reſolution. of invading Eng. 
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perty laboured; made it it impoſ- 1 
ble for them. to "ſupport any longer their new” court 
, and, inſpired. them witk a ſtrong deſire of 


devotion, he made a pilgrimage | to our lady of Walſing- 
famous for miracles; and there offered up. prayers | 
for deliverance from his enemies. 
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2 civilized monarchy, and 
the force of its laws 


eity in the ſovereign, to mai 
ntain itſelf in order 
Auillity. James III. who now filled the — . 43 
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though it behoyed him to yield the reins of government 8 WAP. _ o 
1 „ he had never been, able, to make ay Corn 
Choice, which could give contentment both to himſelf | . 
ad to his people. When he beſtowed his confidence. "ARE 
any of the principal nobility, Re found, that the: exalted e 
their own family to ſuch a height, 2s was dangerous WW = 
| the, prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate When ge JiY8 
| Eonferred | favour. on any perſon. of meaner „„ 
Who ſuboiiſſion | 'he could more depend, the barons of | | 
his kingdom, e. at the power of an upſtart inn, 85 F wm 5 $2 
eien. "Ha Henry entertained the ambition of cenquelts,) - e 
4 tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that TE Er 
| n; but as he was probably. ſenſib 3 78 


ſelves in a warlike poſture, would not agree to more , 

den a opipons Tue” 1 truce, which _ Rt con- „5 
„ fax 8 ſtates on the cb were then ale. 

ening faſt to the ſituation, in which they have remained, > 

without any material alteration, for near three centuries z' 5 0 

and begs. to unite themſelves: into one extenſive ſyſtem 
„Which comprehended the chief powers of ct No 
Chriſtendom. Spain, which had hitherto been almolt Sure of ww 
SE occupied within herſelf, now became formid- bein- 
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x. | brought. near to 4 "concluſions © "And in that : 
expedition the military, ge 8 3 N 1 
3 | | ſecurity were attained ; and her princes, no no 
= 2 domeſtic enemy” fo dangerous il = 
33 J A tgp; = 17270 

Appellation of Charles VIII. but: Maximilian mn 
ae mutinies of the F 
ee of the court of France. 
1 6 Fnaxncx, during the to 

5 à mighty encreaſe in power and | 

F | not other ſtates of Europe at the: ſame time 
5 an acceſſion of force, it had been impoſlible to have re- : 


* tained her within her ancient boundaries, Moſt of the 
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kreit ormand ene, Ach, Diüßtiry, 
Gee une * ak Burgundy, had Wen Wa 15 C 
e hs Fghth hd ron © xpelled from - AM 
_ conquelts ; the authority of the prince had deen raiſed to 
mech A. condition as "enabled him to > maintain "law 4 . id 

x order; 3-4. conſiderable ' military force Fn Kip ge on f je 


1 


And the ads were able to Yupport © it. Le 1. 

| indeed, from whom many of theſe advantages wete de; 
ien wha dead, and bad. "left bis fon, in early. Wen 
5 and Ml educated, to ſuſtain the weight of the welche 2 
1 hazing 1 the government to his daughter, 
Anne, lady 0 of of Beaujeu, 2 a Woman of ſpirit and capacity, 

the | rench, er ſuffered no check or decline. wn On 154 


* 


20 ontrary,. this. princeſs formed the great project, which 


1 at laſt the. happily. effected, of -uniting "to. "the. crown 
. the laſt and molt it ndepet ident ef of the mo- 


| nar Ae OP N 
; SUE. Jake” et rette, conſclous of his oon Of Britans 
bay for govertiment, had reſigned ” himſdlf to hs 
direction of Peter Lahdals, a man of mean bales. # more 
arkable for his ability than for bis virtu ity. 
Tue nobles of Britam | 
 vancement of this favor 
lia Eli er Tovettigh; ard after many teme 
nd diſorders, they at laſt united among chemſelves, nil! 
| 4 Vidlente manner, ſeized, tried, and put te death "the | 
Bnokious" miniſter. Dien 'the' reſentiment of the 
prince, br this invaſion” of his authority, man of Wen 
retired to France; and others, for protection and ſufety, | 
mafmtained a ſecret correſpondence with the French mini- 
ty, who, obſerving the great difſentions among the Br.. 
tos, thought the opportunity favouräble for invading uwe — _ 
dutch); and fo much the rather as they could cover their 
FFF 
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| Fe 5 x £022, preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed the | 


= In 5 haiimſelf in Beaugenel; but as his revolt was precipi 


be bon retired out of France, and took ſhelter with the 


£7 himſelf againſt the deſigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the 


4 Sys: thaw, Nr ue raiſed A DUMETOUS, but ill-diſc 
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" miniſtration with the lady of Beaujeu; and though his 


=. - gf etenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, he ſtill main- 


: . _ -- * - tained cabals with many of the grandes, ad laid ſc 4-4 
ed 2 | ſubverting the authority of that princeſs. F indin 5 
 his-conſpiracies detected, he took to arms, atid 


. before his Confederates were ready to join him, he had 
been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive ſuch conditions As 
ſſtzte French miniſtry were pleaſed to inipoſe upon him. 

| | Atuated however by his ambition, and even by his fears, | 


Po fur who was defirous of ſtrengthening 


| friendſhip and eredit of the duke of Orleans, This prince 
alſo, perceiving the aſcendant which he ſoon acquired 
--- © © Over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many of his 
| -  partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
I of aggrandizing himſelf. by a marriage TY Anne, 

e heir of that opulent dutchy. | 
Tux barons of Britanny, who ſaw all i Eren eng rolled 
br Gil of Ocho: and his. train, renewed a ſtricter 
correſpondence with France, and even invited the French 
1 invaſion on their country. Deſirous 


| - | Fg of eye its ae" Hog] had 1 9 4 


bunny Would remain in | the poſſeſfion of that” gin 
A vain precaution, where revolted ſubjects treat with a 


- French in. power ſo. much ſuperior ! The French invaded. Bri | 
by 2 1. with forces three times more numerous than thoſe e which | 
they had promiſed to the barons ; and advancing into the 

heart of the country, laid ſiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe | 
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invaders, He retired to Vannes; but being hotly pur-+ _ 

5 Soul r : 
3, ters of Ploermel, he eſcaped t: Þ 

i N ee e eee 1 4 I 
tons of Britanny, finding their country menaced _ 


total ſubjection, began gradually to withdraw from the 
| French army, and to make peace with their ſovereign. | - 
Tus deſertion, however, of the Bretons diſcoura a Bos 
not the court of France from purſuing her favourite _ = 
{4 of reducing Britanny to ſubjeQon.. The ſituation Ro - 
of Europe appeared favourable to the execution of this £9 | 
: deſig n. Maximilian was indeed engaged in cloſe alliance 
5 with the duke of Britanny, and had even opened a treaty 
: for marrying his daughter; but he was on all occaſions fo 14H 
; indigent, and at that time ſo diſquieted by the mutinies Ji 
of the Flemings, that little effectual aſſiſtance cbuld be - *- 


expected from him. Ferdinand was entirely occupied in 3 = 

- the conqueſt of Granada ; and it was alſo known, that, —̃ LS 
if France would reſign to him Rouſillon and Cerdagne, | _ 
to Which he had pretenſions, ſhe could at any time en=" G8 


gage bim to abandon the intereſts of Britanny. England 1 
N hens was both enabled by her power, and engaged by 1 1 
her intereſts, to ſupport the independency of that dutehy; 13 2. F 
and the moſt dangerous oppoſition was therefore, by Anne =o 
of On. expected from that quarter. In order to — —_ 
r her real deſigns, no ſooner was ſhe informed „„ 9 
| Remys ſucceſs againſt Simnel and his partizans, thn "Ii 


He diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of London, and == 
made 2655 op we the” . 1 and — „ 
5 1 3 III. | 5 =» © wn Tus . 4 : I i 


— 


Wie 00 1h ate N 1900 communicating to! 58 in . malls 
1 * cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſucceſſes 
Qt .to of their maſter” againſt Maximilian, came in the progreſs. 
8 885 of their diſcourſe to mention the late tranfactions in Bri- 
tanny. They told him that the duke of Britanny hav= 
ing given protection to French fugitiyes and rebels, the 
king had been neceſſitated,” contrary to his intention an 
inclination, to carry war into that dutchy : That the ho- 
nour of the crown was intereſted not to fuffer a vaſſal fo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the ſecu- 
rity. of the government leſs concerned to prevent "the 
conſequences of this dangerous temerity : That the fugi- 
tives were no mean or obſcure. perſons ; 3” but, amon 
others, the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the bl 
| who, finding himſelf obnoxious to Juſtice for rreaſonable 
practices in France, had fled into Britanny where 
fill perſevered i in laying ſchemes of rebellion againſt his 
ſovereign : That the war being thus, on the part of the 
French monarch, entirely defenſive, it would. immediately 
ceaſe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his 
duty, ſhould remove the cauſes of j it: That their maſter 
Was ſenſible of the obligations, which the duke, f in yery 
critical times, had conferred on Henry; but it was 
known allo, that, in times ſtill more critical, he or his 
1 mercenary "counſellors had deſerted him, and put his lik 
in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in theſe def- 


Vat 


perate extremities had been the court of France, which 
not only protected his perſon, but ſupplied him with men 
and money, with which, aided by his own Valour and 
conduct, he had been enabled to mount the throne of 
England: That France, in this tranſaction, had, from 
| Fiendſhip. to Henry, acted contrary to what, in a narrow 
„ might be eſteemed her own intereſt; ſince, inſtead 
of an odious tyrant, ſhe had contributed to eſtabliſh: on a 
T Wo” op. 5 1 1 Wm 
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dul denen prings-cndowed with fuck virtue, and abi- © 1 A TY 
uty: And chat as both the juſtice of the cauſe and the 
obligations conferred on Henry thus preponderated on the * 


ſide of France, ſhe reaſonably expected, that, if the ſi- 
tuation of his affairs did not permit him to eee 


to that kingdom, he would at leaſt ee an 
between the contending parties 7. N BAN 
Tuts diſcourſe of the French beater was mia | 
ſible; and to give it greater weight, they communicated 
to Henry, as in confidence, their maſter's intention, aſter 
be ſhould have ſettled the differences with Britanny, to 


lead an army into Italy, and make good his pretenſions 


to the kingdom « of Naples: A project, which, they knew, 
would give no umbrage to the court of England. But 
all theſe artiſices were in vain employed againſt the pene-- 
tration: of the king. He clearly ſaw, that France had 
d the view of ſubduing Britanny; 3 but he al ſo 

e | V that ſhe would meet with. great, and, as he 
| Res; inſuperable difficulties in the execution of her 


project. The native force) of that dutchy, he knew, had 


55 always been conſiderable, and had often, without any fo” 


aſſiſtance, reſiſted the power of France; the natural 
witiper of the French nation, he imagined, would: make 


them eaſily abandon any enterprize, which required per- 
ſeverance; and as the heir of the crown was confederated 


with the duke of Britanny, the miniſters would be {till 
more remiſs in proſecuting. a ſcheme, which muſt draw. | 


on them his reſentment and diſpleaſure. - Should. even 
theſe internal obſtructions be removed, Maximilian, whoſe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now paid his 


Addreſſes to the heireſs of Britanny, would be able to 


make a diverſion on the ſide of Flanders; nor could it be 


| expetted. that France, if ſhe proſecuted ſuch ambitious 


5roje Og be allowed to remain in e . 
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[Ferdinand and Iſabella. Above all, . bought, the 
French court could never-expeR, that England, ſodeoply 
Intereſted to preſerve the jndependancy of Britanny, fo 


able by her power and ſituation to give effectual and 


prompt afliſtance, would permit ſuch an acceſſion of force 
ie He imagined, therefore, that the minifters of 


France, convinced of the impracticability of theirſcheme, 5 
would at laſt embrace pacific-views, and would Sinton | 
„ | | 7 


Tas dane of He ory 1 was 1 and 4 woight jy 5 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures: But there 


entered into his conduct another motive, which was apt 


to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe founded on , 
4 ruling-paſſion, . His frugality, which by degrees dege - 
nerated into avarice, made him averſe to all warlike en- 
terprizes and diſtant expeditions ; and engaged him pre- 


viouſly to try the expedient of negociation. . He diſpatched | 


 Urſwic,' his almoner, a man of addreſs and ability, 10 


make offer of his mediation to the contending parties: 
An offer, which, he thought, if accepted by. France, 
et yan Ta by he 40 RAS ur If we- 5 


of chat court in her ambitious projects. N 


the lady of Beaujeu, now dutcheſs of Bourbon, engaged 
in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the ſatisfaction to find chat 
his maſter's offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 


with many expreſſions of confidence and moderation. That 


by that means make an apology for the French me 
and draw on the Bretons the reproach of :obſti 


able princeſs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, wha 
governed the court of Britanny, foreſeeing that every ac - 

mmbdation mult be made at his expence, would uſe all 
his intereſt to have Henry's propoſal rejected; and would 


inj juſtice. The event n her FS... "When the : 
ES © 3 Englim 


e e 3 KH 
Engliſh ambaſſador made the ſame offer to che duke of © HA . 
Britanny, he received for anſwer, in the name of that, ran 
| Prince, that having ſo long ated the part of protector and 1488. 

guardian to Henry, during his youth and adverſe fortune, 
be had expected, from a monarch of ſuch virtue, more 

effectual aſſiſtance. in his preſent diſtreſſes, than a barren 

offer of mediation, which ſuſpended not the progreſs of 
te French arms: That if Henry's gratitude were not ſuf- 

ficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, as ; 
king of England, ſhould diſcover to him the pernicious 

_ conſequences attending the conqueſt of Britanny, and its 

annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, 
already too powerful, would be enabled, by ſo great an, 

_ acceſſion of force, to diſplay, to the ruin of England, 

that hoſtile diſpoſition, which had always fubſiſted be- 
. tween thoſe rival nations: That Britanny, fo uſeful an 
ally, which, by its ſituation, gave the Engliſh an entrance 
into the heart of France; being annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled from its ſituation to diſturb, 
either by pyracies or naval armaments, the commerce 
and peace of England : And that, if the duke rejected 

_ Henry's mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclina- | 
tion to a war, which he experienced to be ruinous to him, 
nor from a confidence in his own force, which he knew 
to be much inferior to that of the enemy; but on the 
contrary, from a ſenſe of his preſent neceſſities, which 
maſt engage the king ro ac EPO W 
not that of a mediator. 1 

Winx this anſwer was reported to the king, be gban- | 
doned not the plan which he had formed: He only con- 
cluded, that ſome more time was requiſite to quell the 
 obſtinacy of the Bretons and make them ſubmit to reaſon. 

And when he learned, that the people of Britanny, an- 
xious for their dukeꝰs fafety, had formed a tumultuary army 
of 60,900 men, and had obliged the French to raiſe the 


7 


1 


ET 
, > nion, that the court of France would at laſt be rec 
by multiplied obſtacles and difficulties, to abandon the 
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lege f Nantz, he fortified: bimlelk ty mort in 1. op 
uced, 


project of reducing Britanny to ſubjection. He conti- 
nued therefore his ſcheme of negociation, and thereby ex. 
poſed himſelf to be deceived by the artifices of the French 


miniſtry;: who, ſtill pretending pacifie intentions, ſent 


lord Bernard Daubigni, a Scotch man of quality, to Lon- 


duaon, and preſſed Henry not to be diſcouraged in offering 


his mediation to the court of Britanny. The king on his 
part diſpatched another embaſſy, conſiſting of Urſwic, the 


abbot of Abingdon, and Sir Richard Fonſtal, who car- 


ried new propoſals for an amicable accommodation. No 
effectual ſuecours, meanwhile, were provided for the dil- 
treſſed Bretons, Lord Woodville, brother to the queen 


dowager, a man of courage and enterprize, having aſked 


leave to raiſe underhand a body of volunteers and to tran- 


ſport them into Britanny, met with a refuſal from the 


king, who was deſirous of preſerving the appearance of a 


ſtrict neutrality. That nobleman, however, ſtill perſiſted 


in his purpoſe. He went over to the Iſle of Wight, of 


which he was governor; levied a body of 400 men; and 
having at laſt obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the ſecret berni 


ſion of Henry, ſailed with them to Britanny. This en- 


terpriʒe proved fatal to the leader, and brought ſmall 


relief to the unhappy duke. The Bretons raſhly engaged 
in a general action with the French a St. Aubin, and 


were diſcomfited. Woodville and all the Engliſh were 
put tothe ſword; together with a body of Bretons, Who 


had been aceoutered in the garb of Engliſhmen, in order 


to ſtrike a greater terror into the French, to whom the 
martial proweſs. of that nation was always formidable a, 


The duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 


| other perſons of rank were ee 240mg And the mi- 
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litary force of Britanny pas: totally deſtr yed- The death 0 A. P, 
"« the duke, which followed ſoon after, threw affairs into, 
Aſtill greater confuſion, and ene to $7 vrt Ow ſtate "OO" 

Vith a final ſubjection.. * 
Toon the king did not happy: Sn theſe ehe- 5 
ſo hurtful to the intereſts of England, with ſufficient vi- 
gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
chem. Determined to maintain a pacific” conduct, as far 
as the ſituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the 
.warlike temper of his ſubjects, and obſerved, that their 
ancient and inveterate animoſity to France was now re- 
vived by the proſpect of this great acceſſion to her power 
And grandeur. He reſolved therefore to make advantage 
of this diſpoſition, and draw ſame ſupplies of money from 
the people, on pretence of giving aſſiſtance to the duke of 
Britanny. He had ſummoned a parliament at Weſtmin- 
ter r; and he ſoon perſuaded them to grant him a conſi- 
2 ſubſidy . But this ſupply, though voted by par- 
 Jiament, involved the king in unexpected difficulties. 4 = 
The counties of Durham and York, always diſcontented 1 
with Henry's government, and farther provoked by the _ = 
late oppreſſions, under which they had laboured, after te x. 
ſuppreſſon of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the commiſſion- An ur- 
ers who were appointed to levy the tax. The commiſ- ae 15 
ſioners, terrified with this appearance of ſedition, made 
application to the earl of Northumberland, and deſired of 
him advice and aſſiſtance in the execution of their office. . 
"That nobleman thought the matter of importance enough =» _ ii 
to conſult the king ; who, unwilling to yield to the hu- ä 
mours of a diſcontented populace, and foreſeeing the per- | 
nicious conſequence of ſuch a precedent, . his 
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n eme, which, he thought, would inforce obedience, but | 
5 wich tended only to proyoke the people, and make them | 


believe him the adyiſer of thoſe orders which he delivered 
to them*, They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland 
in his houſe, and put him to death, Having incurred 


ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 


to declare againſt the king himſelf; and being inſtigated 


5 by John Achamber, 2 ſeditious fellow of low birth, they 


choſe Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them 
ſelves far a vigorous reſiſtance, Henry was not diſmayed 
with an inſurrection ſo precipitate and ill- ſupported. He 


immediately levied a force which he put under the com- 


of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed from 

| xement, and received into favour. His intention 
ene down theſe troops, in order to check the pro- 
greſs of the rebels; while he himſelf ſhould follow with 


1 greater body, which would abſolutely inſure ſucces, 


But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter 
alone à raw and unarmed multitude; and he ſucceeded 


bur. in che attempt, The rebels were diſſipated; John A- 


chamber was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed with 
ſome of his accomplices; Sir John Egremond fled to the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gaye him protection; the 
greater number of the rebels received a pardon, 9 
_ Henxy had probably expected, when he obtained this 
grant from parliament, that he ſhould be able to termi- 
nate the affair of Britanny by negociation, and that he 
might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by 
the impoſition. But as the diſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill 


7 "multiplied, and became eyery day more urgent; he found By 


himſelf under the neceſſity of taking ſome more vigorous 
ensures, in order to ſupport Oe. On the death. of 
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| 9 the dominion Come and as the duke of Or. 


* hoſttitics could no ge have is axons e. 
| 'bition./ The king reſolved therefore to engage as altxi- 


liary to Britanny; and to conſult che intereſts, as well as 
deſtres of his people, by oppoling himfelf to the progrefs 
of che French power. Beſides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were 
_ diſtant reſources, he levied a body of troops, to the num- 
der of 6000 men, with an intention of tranſporting them 
* Into Britatny, Still anxious, however, for the re-pay= 
ment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the P 
young duteheſa, by which ſhe engaged to deliver into his x 
hands two ſea-port towns, there to remain till ſhe ſhould 
e ee ain e we u b e 5 
the neceſſity of her affairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid condi- 
tions, impoſed by an ally, ſo much concerned in intereſt 
to protect her. The forees arrived under the command eien u, 
of lord Willoughby of Broke; and made the Bretons, Britanny, 
during ſome time, maſters of the field. The French Tho 
retired into their garriſons; and propoſed by dilatory 
meaſures to waſte the fire of the Engliſh, and diſguſt 
Ws anne Ip OILY 0G 
eee — — 
ae eee foFnny eee no ſupply 
obtained; no provilions, carriages, artillery, or military 
ſtores procured. The whole ef eo gong 
mia pejed was formed ty ome was fuve to be ur. 
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en, 3 as "Hg as the time . their ſeryice. was 


l 8 ; ee leaving only a ſmall; garriſon, in thoſe towns 


which had been couſigned into their hands. During _ 
ſtay in Britanny, they had only contributed ſill farther 
waſte, the country ; and by their departure, they left k 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy. So. feeble. was the 
ſuccour, which Henry in this important conjuncture 
afforded his ally, whom the inyaſion of a foreign enemy, 
e 8 domeſtic Lienen, had ne dete 
Tus great whe of the 33 diſſenſ ons in Brit: 
By was the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs in marriage. 
The mareſchal Rieu ſeconded the ſuit of the lord d' Al- 
bret, who led ſome forces to her aſſiſtance. The chan- 
cellor Montaul an, obſerving the averſion of the dutcheſs 
to this ſuitor, inſiſted, that a petty prince, ſuch as d' Al- 
bret, was unable to ſupport Anne in ber preſent extremi- 
ties; and he recommended ſome more powerful alliance, 
particularly that of Maximilian, king of the Romans. 
. This party at laſt prevailed; the marriage with Maximi- 
lian was celebrated by proxy; and the dutcheſs * 
forth aſſumed the title of queen of the Romans. 
this magnificent appellation was all ſhe gained by = 
e pee Maximilian, deſtitute of troops and money, 
and embarraſſed; with the continual revolts of the Fle- 
mings, could ſend no ſuccour to his diſtreſſed conſort: 
While d' Albret, enraged at the preference given to his 
Tival, deſerted: her cauſe, and received the French into 
Niantz, the moſt en placp 0 en both 255 
1 and riches. e 1 
ae eh ee . eee Poupet . 
wigh, regard to the ſubjection of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret daughter of Maxi- 
milian; who, 1 too young. for the * of 
her 
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af this time bore the title of queen of France. Beſides wi 
_ the rich dowry, which the brought the king, ſhe was, 
after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all 
the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy; and ſeemed in 
many ref] pects the moſt proper match, that could be 
choſen for the young monarch. | Theſe circumſtances 
had ſo blinded both Maximilian and 1 16 that they | 
never ſuſpected any other intentions in the French court 
nor were they able to diſcover, that engagements, ſeem- 
ingly ſo advantageous and ſo ſolemnly entered into, could 
be infringed and ſet aſide. © But Charles began to per- 
_  ceive, that the conqueſt of Britanny, in oppoſition to 
the natives, and to all the great powers of Chriſtendom, 
would prove a difficult enterprize; and that even, if he 
| ſhould over-run the country and make himſelf maſter of 
the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long to re- 


ei tain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone of the dutcheſs 


could fully re-annex that fief to the crown; and the pre- 
ſent and certain enjoyment of ſo confiderable; a territory 
| ſeemed preferable to the proſpect of inheriting the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Burgundy ; a proſpect which be- 

came every day more diſtant and precarious. Above all, 

the marriage of Maximilian and Anne, appeared deſtruc- 
tive to the grandeur and even ſecurity of the French mo- 

narchy; while that prince, poſſeſſing F landers on the one 
hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus, from both 
quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. 
The only remedy for theſe evils was therefore concluded 
to be the diſſolution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not conſummated; and the — 
of che dutcheſs of Britanny by the king of France. 
II was neceſſary, that this expedient, which had not 
e foreſeen by any court in Europe, and which they 
were, all of them, ſo much intereſted to oppoſe, ſhould 
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. The meaſures of | 


Ty wh all the rigors of war, hey Ker gine 
the Bretons ; and having alſo engaged in als incareſls'the | 
prince of Orange, couſin- german to the dutcheſs, they 
gave him his liberty, and ſent him inte Britanny. Theſe 
perſons, ſupported by other emiſſaries of France, pre- 
a png for the — 912” 
- the adratinges-of. ave with the eee eee 
1 to the barons of Britanny, that their 
country, haraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual 
war, had need of ſome. repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them: 
That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to af- 


ford them even preſent protection; and by cloſely uniting 


wem e a power, which was rival to the greatneſs of 
e France, ! in perpetual enmity with that potent 


zarchy.: That their vicinity expoſed them firſt to 
ey inapnde of cho ntmy ; and the happieſt event, which, 
in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, would be to attain 

a peace, though by a final ſubjeRion to France, and by 

the loſs of that liberty, tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors : And that any other expedient,” compatible 
wich the honour of the ſtate, and rheir duty to their ſove- 
teign, nnn e n e e 299 watch 
vaſtation. | | | 
Tuns ſuggeſtions had inf luen e the ee 8 
_ the chief difficulty lay in furmounting the prejudices of | 
the young dutcheſs herſelf. That princeſs had imbibed 
»:Krong prepoſletiion againſt the French nation, and par- 
7) ogainſt e, 3 . 
| We 
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which, from anti infancy, kad befallere her A 
mily. She had alſo fixed her affections on Maximilian; mus 
and as ſhe now deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, ox | 
| ſhe thought, without incurring the greateſt" guilt, and | 10 
olating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a mar- # 
riage with anothor perſon. In order to overcome het 1492] 
obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of Orleans his liberty, 
who, though formerly a ſuitor to the dutcheſs, was now 
contented to ingratiate himſelf with the king, by mm 
ploying in his favour all the intereſt which he EE 
ſeſſed in Britaunny. Mareſchal Rieux and chancellor | 
Montauban were reconciled by his mediation ; 6d has | 
rival miniſters. now concurred with the prince of Orange 
and the count of Dunois, in preſſing the concluſion of 
à marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles | 
advanced with a powerful army and inveſted Rennes, at i 
that time the reſidence of the.dutcheſs z who, afſailed on .- = vl 
all hands, and finding none to ſupport her in her in- | +1 
bility, at laſt opened the gates of the city, and agreed 
to .eſpgule, the king of France. She was married at Annexation 
7 in Touraine.z, conducted to St. Dennis, Le, Ha 
the was erowned.; and thence made her entry into Paris, 
A. . acclamations of the people, who re- 
this marriage as the moſt. proſperous wen ae 
af haye efallen the monarchy. e 
Tun triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was: the men 
ſeafible  mortification to the king. of the Romans. He 
had loſt a conſiderable territory, , which he thought he 
had acquired, and an accompliſhed princeſs whom he 
had eſpouſed; he was affronted in the perſon of his 
daughter Margaret, who was ſent. back to him, after. the 
| had been treated during ſome years as queen of France; 
he had ręaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine 
ſecurity, in negleQing the ' conſummation of his mar- 
Triage, which was eaſily practicable for him, and Which 
would have rendered the tye indiſſaluble: Theſe conſi- 
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lO wine — treatened | 
- France with an ese pe wb nge Auſtria, 
ae and Feld,, 
N Fux king of England ———— 
781 bimſelf with miſconduct in this important tranſaction; 
and though the affair had terminated. i in a manner «which 
he could not preciſely: foreſee, his ne in leaving 
his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the een % 
ſuperior power, could not but appear on reflection the 
reſult of timid caution and narrow politics. As bk vas 
Iued himſelf on his exterifive foreſight-and- profound | 
Judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him, by a ra- 
youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but give him wn 
| higheſt diſpleaſure 3 and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, 
after all remedy for his miſearriage was become abſolutely 
| Impradticable. - But he Was farther ackuated by avarice, 
à motive {till more predominant with him than either 
pride or reve and he ſought, even from his preſen 
a Nan the Sratification of this ruling F 


Fat. 


ITY On pretetice of 'a French war, he iſſued a 


for lexying 4 Benevolence on his people A Tore Gon 
taxation, which had been aboliſhed” "by * recent law 
of Richard III. This violence (for, ſuch” it W : 
was) fell chiefly on the commercial part 'of the nation 

who were poſſeſſed of the ready money. London doe 
contributed to the amount of near 10,0 pounds. 
Archbiſhop Morton, the chancellor, infrued the com- 
miſſioners to employ a; dilemma, in which . every one 

might be comprehended : it the perſons applied to, red X 
*  Frugally, they were told, that their parſimony. muſt ne· 
. have enriched. them : Tf their method of li living 
were . and boſpizable, they were, concluded to be 
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So little apprehenſive » was _ King of 4 parhiament on 
account of His lev Arb tary impoſition," — oo 
ſoon after ſummoned Una ﬀe: ibly to meet at "Weſt-27th Ont. 
Minſter; and he even expected to enrich Himſelf farther © 
by working on their paſſions" and prejudices, ” He Knew 
the diſpleaſure, which the Engliſh had conceived: againſt | 
France, on account of the conqueſt of Britanny; and 1 
he took care to inſiſt on that topic, in the ſpeech, which ment. 
ne himſelf pronounced to the parliament. He told 
them, chat France, elated with her late ſucceſſes, had 
even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fuſed to pay the tribute, which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated N 
to Edward IV. That it became fo warlike a nation 28 VE 
the Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to 
limit their pretenſions merely to repelling the preſent 
injury: That for his part, he was determined to lay | 
olaim to the crown itſelf of France, and to maintain by 
force of arms ſo juſt a title, tranſmitted to kim by his 
gallant anceſtors: That Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincour 
were ſufficient to inſtruct them in their ſupetiority over _ 
the enemy; nor did he deſpair of adding new names wn 
the glorious catalogue: That a King of Frince had been 
priſoner in London, and a king of England had been | 
crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate them to 
an emulation of like glory with that which had been | 
enjoyed by their forefathers ; That the domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions of England had been the ſole cauſe of her lofing. 
theſe foreign dominions; and her preſent internal union 
and harmony would be the effectual means of recovering 
them: That where ſuch laſting- honour was in views 
and ſuch an important acquiſition, it became not brave | 
men to repine at the advance of a little treaſure : And 
NP: | that 


5 3 ene 
1. a kingdom as France, . ver e 
5 the riches of the nation ery on eee N 
| NoTwWITHSTANDING theſe na, 
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king, all men of penetration concluded, e 
ſonal character of the man, and ſtill more, from the 
ſituation of affairs, that he had no- ſerious. intration of | 
RT be pret 
:  Frwnes wan ant nou jo. he fame dition en when ſuch 
* kings -of England. The grat Sen win unit u th 
crown ; the princes of the blood were deſirous of tran- 
= _ quillity ;; the nation abounded with able captains and 
poeteran foldiers;; and the general aſpect of ber affaire 
8 ſeemed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promiſe 
mem any conſiderable advantages againſt her. The le- 
—  Vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were ſupported: by his 
pompous titles; but were ill ſeconded by military power, 
and ſtill leſs, by any revenue, proportioned to them. 
The politic Ferdinand, while he made a ſhow of war, 
was actually negociating for peace; and rathet than 
expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would accept of very mo- 
| derate conceſſions from France. Even England uns noe | 
| free from domeſtic difcontents ; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry's friend and. ally, James III. who had 
deen murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had made way 
fror the ſucceſſion of his ſon, James IV. who was de- 
voted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be alarmed 
dt any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all 
theſe obvious conſiderations had no influence on the par- 
= Lament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſubduing France, and 
_ 7 EE lin: by e cingdom, 
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e 800 ihe \Giare prepared M , Ad — v. 
the > Her which the king demanded. Two fifteenths LA 
1491. 


Were granted him; and the better to enable his vaſſals 


and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowering 
them to ſell their nn without ieee fines Kor | 


Alienation. 
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Tas: Sx: were univerſally ſeized wah a defeat e 


„ glory; and having credulouſly ſwallowed all the 


boaſts of the king, they dreamed of no leſs than carrying 
cheir triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and put- 


ting the crown of France on the head of their ſovereign: 
Many of them borrowed large ſums; or ſold off manors, 
that they might appear in the field with greater ſplen= 


Fouts and lead out their followers in more complete 
The king croſſed the ſeas; and arrived at Calais 6th 0a. 
on the fixth of October, with an army of twenty-five z,;-.*! — 


order 


thouſand foot and ſixteen hundred horſe; which he put 


under the command of the duke of Bedford and the earl 


s of Oxford: But as ſome inferred, from his opening the 


campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace would ſoon be 
concluded between the crowns, he was deſirous of ſugs 


geſting a contrary inference. He had come over,” 


he ſaid, “ to make an entire conqueſt of France; which 
was not the work of one ſummer... N 
de of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he began the inva - 


It was therefore 


; be ſion; eſpecially as he had Calais ready for winter 
& quarters.” As if he had ſeriouſly intended this enter- 
prize, he i 


Vor. III. 


A a 


. itly marched into the enemy's. country 1 
and laid ſiege to Bulloigne: But notwithſtanding this knen * 
appearance of hoſtility, there had been ſecret advances 
made towards peace above three months before; and 

; commiſſioners had been appointed to treat of the. terms. 
| The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unex - 
pected meafure, the king's ambaſſadors arrived in the 
gamp from the Low Countries, and informed him, that 
Maximilian : 


HISTORY. Or ENGLAND: 


| en ry p. Maximilian was in no readineſs to join him; nor was 
any aſſiſtance to be expected from that. quarter. Soon 
1492 after, meſſengers came from Spain, and brought news of 


a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in 
which Charles had. made a ceſſidn of the counties of 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though theſe 
articles of intelligence were carefully diſperſed through 
the army, the king was ſtill apprehenſive, Ieft a ſudden 


peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes. and high expecta- 


tions, might expoſe him to reproach. In order the more 
effectually to cover the intended meaſures, he ſecretly 
engaged the marquis of Dorſet, together with twenty» 
three perſons of diſtinction, to preſent him a petition. 

agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence was 
bounded on the late ſeaſon of the year, the difficulty of 
fupplying the army” at Calais during winter, the ob- 


ſtacles which aroſe in the ſiege of Bulloigne, the deſer- 


tion of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſtance had been moſt relied 
on: Events which - might, all of them, have been fore- 
ook: before the embarkation of the forces. ? 

Ix conſequence eee eee ee 
of Exeter and lardi Daubeney were ſent to confer at- - 
Eftaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to put the” 
laſt hand to the treaty. A few days fufficed for this purs 


J Nov, Poſe: The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary z. 
pak wk and the king of France, who deemed the peaceable poſ 


ſeffions of: Britanny an: equivalent for any fum, and 
he was all on fire for his projected expedition into 


5 Italy, readily: agreed to the propoſals made him. He 


+ engaged to. pay Henry ſeven-hindred and forty-five thou 
ſand crowns, near four thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling of our preſent money ; ; N as a reimburſement ef 
the ſums advanced to Britanny, partly as arrears of the 
penſion due to Edward IV. And he ſtipulated 4 yearly- 
penſion. to Henry and his heirs-of. twenty-five thouſand 
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n 4 the king, as a 1 by his hifforian, C HA b. 
made profit upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon . 
enemies for the peace. And the people agreed; that 49% 
he had fulfilled his promiſe; when he ſaid to the parlia- 
inent, that he would make the war maintain itſelf. 
Maximilian was, if he pleaſed, comprehinitled i in Henry's 
treaty ;. but he diſdained to be in any reſpect beholden to 
an ally, of whom, he thought, he had reaſon to com- 
plain: He made a ſeparate peace with France, and ob- 
t. ained reſtitution of Artois; Franchecompte, and Charo- 
Jois, which had been ceded as the dowry of his auen | 
9 A | 
Tux peace; concluded between England ahd Fravians 
was the more likely to continue; becauſe Charles, full 
bf ambition and youthful hopes; bent all his attention 
to the fide of Italy, and foon after undertook the cons 
queſt of Naples; an enterprize, which Henty regarded  _ 
with the greater indifference, as Naples lay remote from 
him, and France had never, in any age, been ſucceſsful 
in that quarter. The king's authority was fully eſta- 
bliſhed at home ; and every rebellion, which had been 
en againl him, had hitherto tended only to con- 
found his enemies, and conſolidate his power and influ D 
ence. His reputation for policy and conduct was every 5 
day augmenting ; his treaſures had encreaſed even from 
the mott unfavourable events ; the hopes of all benennt N 
to his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage, as 
dy the iſſue which it had brought him. In this proſpe- 
frolis ſituation, the king had reaſon to flatter hinaſelf with 
the proſpect of durable peace and tranquillity But his IN 
 Inveterate and indefatigable eneniies, whom be hac ff 
 wantonly provoked, raiſed him an adverſary,” who. long - oY 
kept him in eee „ 
nn. 85 
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depreſſion of her family and its partizans, rather irri- 


1492. tated than diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of her paſt en- 


Perkin 
Warbec. 


terprizes, was determined at leaſt to diſturb that go- 
vernment, which ſhe found it ſo difficult to ſubvert. 
By means of her emiſſaries, ſhe propagated a report, that 


her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of Vork, had 


eſcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was mur- 
dered, and that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : And 
finding this rumour, however improbable, to be p_ 
received by the people, ſhe had been locking out: for 
ſome young TO man to e that unfortunate 
prince. 5 

THERE was one Olbec or Warbec, a 0 Tis 
of Tournay, who had been carried by ſome' buſineſs to 
London in the reigh of Edward IV. and had there a ſon 
born to him. Having had opportunities of being known 


do the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailed witlr 


that prince, whoſe manners were very affable, to ſtand 


godfather to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of 
Peter, corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, into 


Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed, that Ed- 
ward, amony his amorous adventures, had a ſecret com- 
merce with Warbee's wife; and from this incident people 


accounted for that reſemblance, which was afterwards 
remarked between young Perkin and that monarch 7. 
Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned 
to Tournay; where Perkin, his fon, did not long re- 
main, but by different accidents was carried from place to 


place, and his birth and © fortunes became thereby uns 
known, and difficult to be traced by the moſt diligent en- 
quiry.” The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 


che natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; and he 


ſeemed to be a 15 ae perfectly fitted to act any part. or 


«St - 
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HENRY. vn. 


the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances ſuited to her 
purpoſe, deſired to be made acquainted with the man, on 
whom ſhe already began to ground her hapes of ſueceſs. 


| une any character. In this light he had been repre- e 151 A P. 
' ſented to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, -who, ſtruck with 3 — 
1492 · 


She found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine expectations; ark impoſe | 


| Þo comely did he appear in his perſon, ſo graceful in his 
air, ſo courtly in his addreſs, ſo full of docility and good . 
ſenſe in his behaviour and converſation. The leſſons, 


_ neceſſary to be taught him, in order to his perſonating 


the duke of Vork, were ſoon learned by a youth of ſuch 
guick apprehenſion; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, ſent him, under the care of lady 


Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained A year, un- 


known to all the world. ' 

Taz war, which was then ready to LIFE out bo 
F rance and England, ſeemed to afford a proper opportu- 
nity for the diſcovery of this new phenomenon ; and 
Ireland, which Kill retained its attachments to the houſe 
of' York, was choſen as the proper place for his firſt 
appearance . He landed at Corke; and immediately 
aſſuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him 
| 13 5 5 among that ignorant and credulous people. 

e wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
inviting- them to join his party : He diſperſed every 
where the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape from his 
uncle Richard's cruelty : And men, fond of every thing 
new and wonderful, began to make him the general 
ſubject of their nes and even the object of their 
8 oh 

Tur news ou cbs Fra rance; ; _ Charles, prompted 
by the ſecret ſolicitations of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
| . the e of one Frion, a * of Henry, 


* 
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8 1 3 b. Who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkit A 01 Yo 
4 to repair to him at Paris, He received him with all the 


gs marks of regard due to the duke of Vork; ſettled on him 7 
2 handſome penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, 


and in order to provide at once for his dignity and ec 
; . Congreſal accepted the office of captain. The French 


thought it his intereſt to adopt: Perkin? both by his de- 
portment and perſon, ſupported the prepoſſeſſion, which 


bras ſpread abroad of his royal pedigree : And the whole 


3 kingdom was full of the accompliſhments, as well as 
BY ſingular adventures and misfortunes of the young Plan- 
WO tagenet. Wonders of this nature are commonly: aug 

mented at a diſtance. From France, the- admiration 
| and credulity diffuſed themſelves into England: Sir 


ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of Vork, and to ſhare his 
fortunes: And the impoſtor had now the appearance of a 


nal ſucceſs in his undertakings. © wt 
land at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into 


man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his 


_ kingdom, would agree only to diſmiſs him, The pre- 
; _ tended Richard retired to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 


| 8 ul her all the proofs of that birth, to which he laid claim, 
Es i ayow- The princeſs affected i ignorance of his pretenſions; ; even 


abs ge put on the appearance of diſtruſt; and having, as ſhe 


gundy, faid, been already deceived by Simnel, the was Jeterminied 


rourtiers readily embraced a fiction, which their ſoyereign 


George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred 
gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to offer their 


” — 


rity, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which ford 


court attending him, and began to entertain hopes of f. 8 
* Tone a Wax peace was concluded between Pad and Eng- | 


His hands ; but Charles, reſolute not to betray a young | 


_ craving her protection and affiſtance, offered to lay before 


never again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. She defired 
9 all the worls, to Ks ee in his reaſogs a 


ol 


4 eng the na 


* 
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ne which he vas ſeem 


many particular queſtions to him; d hoRhiadtt - 
at his anſwers; and at laſt, after: tongs and ſevere ſcrutiny, 
burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deli- 


very, embraced him as her nephew, the true image of 
(Edward, the fole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legiti- 


mate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. She immediately 
Alligned him an equipage, ſuited to his pretended birth; 


appointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers ; engaged 


every one to pay coutt to him; and on all occaſions ho- 


noured him with the appellation of the I hitꝛ Roſe of Eng- 
land. The F lemings, moved by the authority which 


Margaret, both from her rank and perſonal character, 
enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fiction of Per- 


_ Kitts royal deſcent : No ſurmiſe of his true birth was as 
yet heard of: Little contradiftion was made to the pre- 


aaligg opinion: And the Engliſh, from their great com- 


munication with the Low Countries, were every day more 


and more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor, 
Te was not the populace alone of England that gave 


credie 6 Perkins pretenſions. Men of the higheſt birth 


and quality, diſguſted at Henry's government, by which 


they found the nobility depreſſed, began to turn their eyes 


towards this new claimant ; and ſome of them even en- 


Henry to' the throne, moved either by blind credulity 
or a reſtleſs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt 


in favour of his enemy ®, Sir Robert Clifford and 
William Barley were Ki more open in their mea- 
PRs ly ods over eee were — : 


# Bacon, p. 6o8, ES 55 
"Au þ 1 the 


ian N * 
every circumſtance with the tnoſt ſerupulous nicety ; put C— — | 


1493+ 


ered into a correſpondence with him, Lord Fitzwater, OP ma- 

Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed 
their inclination towards him: Sir William Stanley him- bility, 
| ſelf, lord chamberlain, who had been ſo active in raiſing 


ny of the 


Engliſh as 
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0 5 a P the dutcheſs of Burgundy to the acquaintance of Perkin, 
— and made him a tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrots 
445. back to England, that he knew perfectly the perſon f 


Richard duke of Vork, that this young man was un- 


douhtedly that prince himſelf, and that no circumſtance, 
of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt difficulty... Such po- 


ſitive intelligence, . conveyed by a perſon of rank and cha- 


racter, was ſufficient with many to put the matter beyond 
queſtion, and excited the wonder and attention even of 


the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was held in ſuſ- 


. pence | 2 regular conſpiracy was formed againſt .the 
. king's. authority ; and a correſpondence ſettled. between 
te malcontents in Flanders and thoſe in England. 


Tus king was informed of 5 5 theſe particu W 


but agreeably to his character, which was both cautious 


and. reſolute, he proceeded deliberately, though · ſteadily, 


in counter-working the projects of his enemies. His firſt 
object was to aſcertain the death of the real duke of Vork, 
and to confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with 


regard to that event. Five perſons had been employed 


| * Richard in the murder of his nephews, or could give 


evidence with regard to it; Sir James Tirrel, to whom 


he had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpoſe, and who had ſeen the dead princes; Forreſt, 


Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the crime; and the 
prieſt who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dighton alone 


were alive, and they agreed in the ſame ſtory; but as the 
prieſt was dead, and as the bodies were ſuppoſed. to have 


been removed by Richard's orders from the place where 
they were firſt interred, and could not now be found, it 


was not in Henry's power to put the fact, ſo erh as he 
wiſhed, beyond all doubt and controverſy. 


$M 
* 


FH met at firſt with more difficulty, bit was in |. the 


1 more ſucceſsful, in detecting who this wonderful per- 


by was 15 ys batt y Anas pretenſions to his 
1 crown, | 


* a 


n E N A Y vu. 


\ 


5 England; he engaged many to pretend that they had em- 


braced Perkin's party; he directed them to inſinuate a: 


_ themſelves into the confidence of the young man's friends; 
in proportion as they conveyed intelligence of any con- 
ſpirator, he bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, 
nay ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced 
up ſome other confederate; Clifford himſelf he engagell 


by the hope of rewards and pardon, to betray the ſecrets 


grown. - He diſperſed. his ſpies all over 8 . LETS 7 


committed to him; the mare truſt he gave to any of his 


ſpies, the higher reſentment did he feign againſt them 


ſome of them he even cauſed to be excommunicated and 
publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure 
them the confidence of his enemies: And in the iſſue, the 


whole plan of the conſpiracy was clearly laid before him 


and the pedigree, adventures, life, and converſation of 


the pretended duke of Vork. This latter part of the ſtory 
vas immediately publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion: The ſhe he reſerved: for a flower and ſurer ; 


5 Pa ka EA hs da” 
Philip, on account of the countenance and protection 
which was afforded in his dominions to fo infamous an 
impoſtor; contrary to treaties ſubſiſting between the ſo- 
vereigns, and to the mutual amity which had ſo long 
been maintained by the ſubjects of both ſtates. Marga- 


ret had intereſt enough to get his application rejected; on 


pretence that Philip had no authority over the demeſnes 


of the dutcheſs dowager. And the king, in reſentment 


of this injury, cut off all commerce with” the Low Coun- 


tries, baniſhed the Flemings, and recalled his own ſub- 
jects from theſe provinces; Ii onotallated by like 
edicts; but Henry kneis, ahqt- 10 mutinous a people as 
dhe F _— would go" L ng bear wy ers AAR with 
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: the humours of their- prince, to be deprived of the be- 
erce nich eee 


a . e don 


94 England. | 
- Hz had it in bis “V 


Sent dn Eis Ae as eser 4 and when his projects 


were ſufficiently matured, he failed not to make them feel 
the effects of his reſentment, Almoſt in the fame inſtant, 
he arreſted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 

with William Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Cre: 
ſenor, and Thomas Atwood, All thefe were arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned for high treaſon, in adhering 


and promiſing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, and 


Daubeney were immediately executed: Fitz-water was 
Hint a eee ned cans in cuſtody; but being 
dete n-prattifing on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon 
erwent the ſame fate, The reſt were pardoned, 


n nn with William Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, and 


ſome others, who had been accuſed were ff WN 
; nn public trial v. 
GREATER and more ſolemn nds: were aa 
requiſite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe . 
uthority in the nation, whoſe domeſtic connexions with 
the king, as well as his former ſeryices, ſeemed to ſecure 
him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment. Clifford was 
directed to come over privately to England, and to throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, while he fat in council; crav- 
Henry then told him, that the beſt proof he could give of 
penitence, and the only ſervice he could now render him, 
vas the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery of 
ali his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank or 
character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford ae- 
1 _ then preſent, as e Lopes e. 


3 5 rana viii r . 8 55 EE - 
Oo fered a 


- 


fered to lay before the eountil'the fun pre 


tete b of his guilt. IVY 
Stanley Himſelf could not diſcover more ſurprize than ( 3 


Was affected by Henry on this occafioti. He received the 49%. 


eee as abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a man, 
to whom he was in a great meaſure beholder for his 


crown, and even for his life; a man, to whom, by every | 
Honour a favour, he had endeavoured to expreſs his 
gratitude ; whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own 
father-in-law ; to whom he had even committed the truſt 45 
of his fon, by creating him lord chamberlain : That 


this man, enjoying his full confidence and affection, not 
actuated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, 
ſhould engage in a conſpiracy againſt him, Clifford was 


therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of this 


accuſation ; but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſitive afle- 
verations, Stanley was committed enen, and was 
ſoon after examined before the council. He denied not 
the guilt imputed to him by Clifford; he did not even 
endeavour much to extenuate it; whether he thought that 


2 frank and open confeſſion would ſerve as an atonement, 
or truſted to his preſent connexions, and his former ſer- 


Vvices, for pardon and ſecurity. But princes are often apt 7,5 ang. 
regard great ſervices as'a ground of jealouſy, eſpecially I ay: 


jf accompanied with a craving and reſtleſs diſpoſition, in 
the perſon who has performed them. Fhe general dif- 
content alfo, and mutinous humour of the people, ſeemed 


doo require ſome great example of feverity. And as Stan- 


ley was one of the moſt opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, 


being poſſeffed of above three thouſand pounds a- year in 
land, and forty thouſand marks in plate and money, be- 
ſides other property of great value, the proſpe& of ſo 
tien 2 forfeiture was deemed no ſmall motive for Henry's 
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P. king was reſtrained by doubts and ſeruples; the priſoner 


— was brought to his trial, condemned, and preſently after 
F495” beheaded. Hiſtorians are not well agreed with regard to | 


7. 


the crime which was proved againſt him, The general 


| report is, that he ſhould have ſaid in confidence to Clif- 


ford, that, if he were ſure the young man, who appeared 
in Flanders, was really ſon to king Edward, he never 
would bear arms againſt him. This Gacimans might 
diſguſt Henry, as implying a preference of the houſe. of 


Vork to that of Lancaſter, but could. ſcarcely be the 
15 ground, even in thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of 


high treaſon againſt Stanley. It is more probable, there- 
fore, as, is rted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had expreſsly 
engaged to aſſiſt Perkin, ww had Jr ſent him . | 


__ of money. 


In fate of Stanley ak . am on oh king- 
and ſtruck all Perkin's retainers with the deepeſt 


diſmay. From Clifford's deſertion, they found that all 
their ſecrets were betrayed; and as it appeared, that Stan- 
ley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidenee 
with the king, had been continually ſurrounded by ſpies, 
wWbo reported and regiſtered every action in which he was 
engaged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 
diaiſtruſt took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
ſtroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaintance. 


The jealous. and ſeyere temper of the king, together with 
bis great reputation for ſagacity and penetration, kept - 


men in awe, and quelled not only the movements of ſe- 
dition, but the very murmurs of faction. Libels, how- 
„ ever, creeped out againſt Henry” 8 perſon and adminiſtra- 


tion; and being greedily propagated by every ſecret art, 


| Jhowed that there ſtill remained among the people a con- 
| ſiderable root of diſcontent, which wanted . a POE 


OPM to difcover itſelf, 
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terrors of his people, than on gaining their affections. 
. Trufting to the great ſucceſs which attended him i in all 
His enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a looſe 


to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per- ö 
verted law and juſtice, in order to exact fines and com- 
poſitions from his people. Sir William Capel, alderman | 


of London, was condemned on ſome penal ſtatutes to pay 
the ſum of 2743 pounds, arid was obliged to compound 


for ſixteen Hundred and fifteen. This was the firſt noted 


caſe of that Rind; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
pared the way for many others. The management, in- 
deed, of theſe arts of chicanery, was the great ſecret of 
the king” s adminiſtration, While he depreſſed the nobi⸗ 
lity, he exalted and honoured and careſſed the lawyers ; : 
and by that means both beſtowed authority on tlie laws, 
and was enabled, whenevef he pleaſed, to pervert them to 


his own advantage. His government was oppreflive; but 
it was ſo much the leſs burthenfome, as, by extending 
his own authority, and curbing the enge . CE I in 


reality the ſole oppreſſor in his kingdom. 


As Perkin found, that the king's authority daily 12501 
ground among the people, and that his own pretenſions 
were becoming obſolete, he reſolved to attempt ſomething, 8 
vhich might revive the hopes and expectations of his par- 5 
tizans. Having gathered together a band of outlaws, ; 
pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of all nations, to 
the number of 600 men, he put to ſea, with a reſolution 
of making a deſcent in England, and of exciting the 
common people to arms, fince all his correſpondence wit 


the nobility was cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeve- 
_ rity. Information being brought him, that the king had 
made a progreſs to the north, he caſt anchor on the coaſt 
of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who in- 
vited the country to Jan him. Tbe gentlemen of Kent 
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— together Ang: troops to oppoſe him; but they 


| to do more eſſential ſervice than by repelling the 
invaſion: They carried the ſemblance of friendſhip to 
Perkin, and invited him to come, himſelf, aſhore, in or- 
der ta take the command over them. But the wary youth, 
obſerving that they had more order and regularity in their 
movements than could be ſuppoſed in new levied forces, 
who had taken arms againſt eftabliſhed authority, refuſed 
*o entruſt himſelf into their hands ; and. the Kentiſle 
troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, fell upon 
ſuch of his retainers, as were already landed 3 and beſides 
| ſome whom they ſfew,'they took an hundred and fifty pri- 
foners. Theſe were tried and condemned; and all of - 
them executed, by orders from the king, W Was re- 
ſolved to uſe no * towards 1 of fuch defperane 
fortunes 4. 
Tas year 2 parliament was ſummoned i in Ecgland; | 
and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were 
paſſed in both countries. The Engliſſi parlianient en- 
ated, that no perſon, who ſhould by arms or otherwiſe 
aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever after 1 
either by courſe of law or ack of parliament, be inte 

for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This ſtatute might be 
expoſed to ſome cenſure, as favourable to uſurpers; were 


there any preciſe rule, which always, even during the 


moſt factious times, could determine the true ſucceſſor, 
and render every one inexcufable, Who did not ſubmit 
to him. But as the titles of princes are then the great 
ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads topics in its own 
favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who act in 
fupport of public tranquillity, an object at all times of 
undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, conſcious of 
his diſputed title, promoted this law, in order to ſecure his 


x partizans againſt all events; ee had e Tw. 


© Polydore Virgil, p. 5996 œ ＋8 
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| trary 5 ice with regard to-Richard's adherents, © H — 
he] had reaſon to apprehend, that, during the dne 9s + 5 
which uſually enſues on public conyulſions, his example; 9 
rather than his law, would, in caſe of a new revolution, ; 
be followed by his enemies.. And the attempt to bind 
the legiſlature itſelf, by preſcribing rules to future parli- 
aments, was contradictory to the ane principles of F 
political government. | 3 
Tmax parliament alfo palled - arr a, impowering the | 
king to levy, by courſe of law, all the ſums which any _ 
perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence : A ſta- 
dute, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
directly authorized and juſtified. | 
Tux king's authority appeared equally prevalent and TS 
uncontroled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had bez ' 
ſent over to that country, with an intention of quelling: 
the partizans of the houſe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to ſubjection. He was not ſupported by forces 
ſufficient for that enterprize : The Iriſh, by flying into 
their woods, and moraſſes, and mountains, for ſome time, 
eluded his efforts; : But Poynings ſummoned a parliament 
at Dublin, where he was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed 
chat memorable ftatute,, which ſtill bears his name, and 2 
which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh government _-.. = 
in Ireland. By this ſtatute, all the former laws of e Bi 
land were made to be of force in Ireland ; and wo bil > on 
can be introduced into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it pre- 
viouſly receive the ſanction of the council. of England. 
This latter law ſeems calculated for enſuring the dom oF 
nion of the Engliſh ; but was really granted at the deſire” — _ 
of the Iriſh commons, who propoſed, by that means, 18 3 
_ ſecure themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, parti- 
_ eularly of ſuch lieutenants or 8 28 as were of Triſh 1 
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"Wm Henry 8 authority wackind eſtabl ſhed through. 
— out his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the 
Whole continent was thrown into combultioii by the 
French invaſion of: Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs whick 
| attended Charles in that raſh and Yl-concerted enter- 
prize. The Italians, who had entirely loſt the" uſe of 
arms, and who, in the midſt of continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to meet 
an enemy, that made the field of battle, not a pompous 
tournament, but à ſcene of blood, and ſought at the ha- 
ard of their own lives the death of their enemy. Theit 
effeminate troops were diſperſed every where on the ap- 
proach of the French army: Their belt fortified cities 
opened their gates: Kingdoms and ſtates were in an in- 
fant overturned : And through the whole length of Italy, | 
: Which the French penetrated without reſiſtance, they 
ſeeemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
. than making conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims, 
wh ich the Italians, during that age, fi followed in nego- 
ciations, were as ill calculated to ſupport their ſtates, as 
the habits to which they were addicted in war: A treas 
cherous, deceitful, and inconſtant ſyſtem of politics pre- 
vailed; and even thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and ho- 
nour, which were preſerved in the councils of the other 
European princes, were ridiculed in Italy, as proofs of 
Ignorance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who 
invited the French to invade Naples, had never deſired or 
: expected their ſucceſs; and was the firſt that felt terror from 
the proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects, which he himſelf had 
concerted. By his intrigues a league was formed among 
ſeyeral potentates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's con- 
- gueſts and ſecure their own independency, This league 
was compoſed of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, Maximi- 
lian king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the 
| he Baur of Veniee, Henry too entered | into the confedes 
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maey; but was not put to any expence or trouble in con- 23 


1495. 


with the greater part of his army, and returned to France. _. 
The forces, which be left in his new conqueſt were, 


. 


y by the revolt of che inhabitants, 
vaſion of the Spaniards, 


_ ' whole kingdom. of Naples ſuddenly returned. 10 3 alle 
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uence of his engagements, The king of France, ter 
: rified by ſo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 
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| ———Battle of Blackbeath——Truce with Scatland | 


6 TEEN: Perkin taken  prifoner - — Pertin executed 
. — 22. earl of W arwic executed—— Marriage 
Ef prince Arthur with Catharine of Arragon—— 
His death—— Marriage of the princeſs Margaret 


with the king of Scotland Oppreſſont of the 
5 prople——A parliament = — Arrival of the king 
of Caſtile — Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk— 
Sickneſs of the king His death = — end charac 
ee His laws. 


— 


FT ER Perkin was 0 from tha "oil of 


impoſible to procure ſubſiſtance for himſelf and his fol- 
lowers, while he remained in tranquillity, he ſoon after 


made an attempt upon Ireland, which had always ap- 


peared forward to join every invader of Henry's authority. 


But Poynings had now put the affairs of that iſland in ſo 
good a poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs; and 
being tired of the ſavage life, which he was obliged to 
lead, while ſkulking amqpg the wild Iriſh, he bent; his 


courſe towards Scotland, and preſented himſelf to James 
IV. who then governed that. kingdom. He had been 


_ previouſly recommended to this prince by the king of 
France, who was diſguſted at Henry for entering into the 

. general league againſt him; and this recommendation was 
even ſeconded by me who, though one of the 
oy confederates, Was alſo ſo diipleaſed?) with the Kin 8* on unt | 


135 


Kent, he retired into F landers; but as he found i it 
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of his prokibiting is Peigland all avandia with n HA — 
Countries. The countenance. given to Perkin by theſe , mY 

princes procured him a favourable reception with the king ,, 14995 7 

of Scotland, who aſſured him, that, whatever he were, treo Scat 

he never ſhould repent putting himſelf in his hands * 3 

The inſinuating addreſs and plauſible behaviour of the 

youth himſelf, ſeem even to have gained him credit and 

authority. James, whom years had not yet taught'dif- - 

truſt or caution, was ſeduced to believe the ſtory of Per- 

kin's birth and adventures; and he carried his confidence 

ſo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine Gor- 

don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and related to 

himſelf; a young lady too, eminent for virtue as well 


uy; 


Tin ſubſiſted 3 at cat ln 8 Ws realcufy enen * 
the courts of England and Scotland; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt an 
fiction, which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to 
diſtreſs or difficulty. He ſuddenly reſolved to make an 
inroad into England, attended by ſome of the borderer n;: 
and he carried Perkin along with him, in hopes, that tze 
appearance of the pretended prince might raiſe an inſur-—H 
rection i in the northern counties. Perkin himſelf diſperſed  » 
a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth his own ſtory, and 
* the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects in expelling the 
uſurper, whoſe tyranny and mal- adminiſtfation, whoſe _ 
depreſſion of the nobility by the elevation of mean per- 
fons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people by multiplied i impo- 
ſitions and vexations, had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him 
odious to all men. But Perkin's pretenſions, attended 
with repeated diſappointments, were now become ſtale in 
the eyes even of the populace; and the hoſtile diſpoſi- "2 
tons, which ſubſiſted between the kingdoms, rendered a EE 


| © Bacon, p. 673. ren. . 
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ona P: prince, ſupported by the Scots; but an /unitleome Pre» 
3 ſent to the Engliſh nation. The ravages alſo, committed 
| * by the borderers, accuſtomed to licence and diſorder, 
: ſtruck a terror into all men; and made the people prepare 
rather for repelling the invaders than for joining them, 
Perkin, that he might ſapport his pretenſions to royal 
birth, feigned great compaſſion for the miſery of his 
plundered ſubjects; and publicly remonſtrated with his 
ally againſt the depredations exerciſed by the Scottiſh 
army :: But James told him, that he doubted his con- 
cern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that 
he was anxious to preſerve what never ſhould belong ta 
dim. That prince now began to perceive, that his at+ 
tempt would be fruitleſs ; and hearing of an army, which 
was on its march to attack him, he gt Py to 
retreat into his own country, ©, M 
Pax king diſcovered little anxiety to procure er 
pe reparation ar vengeance for this inſult committed on him 
by the Scotch nation: His chief concern was to draw ad- 
vantage from it, by the pretence which it might afford 
him to levy impoſitions on his own ſubjects. He ſum- 
moned a parliament, to whom he made bitter complaints 
againſt the irruption of the Scots, the abſurd impoſture 
countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaſtations com- 
mitted in the northern counties, and the multiplied inſults 
thus offered both to the king and kingdom of England. 
T he parliament made the expected return to this diſcourſe 
of the king, by granting him a ſubſidy to the amount of 
120,000 pounds, together with two fifteenths. - 89 0 
making this grant, they were diſmiſſedd. 


147% Tux vote of parliament for impoſing 18 tax was 
without much difficulty procured by the authority of 
. Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to levy the money | 

| m—_ his ſubjects. The people, who were N 


0 Polydort W p. 5 . 


\ 


MOM 60 0 ib 


| with che immenſe treaſures ava odd il e A A Þ 1 
book the new impoſitions zaiſed gn every flight accafion; YE 
and it is probable, that the Haw, which was univerſally 2497. 


| known tg be in his title, made his reign the more ſubjet 


to inſurrections and rebellions. When the ſubſidy began Inſurre gon 
do be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous ang © 9 


poor, robuſt. and . courageous, murmured againſt a taky . 
occaſioned by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, from which 


they eſteemed themſelves entirely ſecure, and which had 
uſually been repelled by the force of the northern eoun- 


ties. Their ill-humour was farther incited by one Mis 
chael Joſeph, 2 farrier of Bodmin, a notable talking fele 
low, who, by thruſting himſelf forward on every geca : 
ſion, and being loudeſt in every complaint againſt the 


government, had acquired an authority among theſe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, ho had be- 
. 100 
poſed by parliament, was mne illegal; 0 the nor- 


he nd 1 and that if pay Se im- 
poſitions were tamely ſubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 


and of his miniſters would ſoon render the burthen into- 


lerable to the nation. The Corniſh, he ſaid, mult deli- 
ver to the king a petition, ſeconded by ſuch force as would 
give it authority; and in order to procure. the concur- 
rence of the reſt of the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by 5 


their orderly deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing 


in view but the public good, that the redreſs. of all thoſe 5 av 
| eee under which the people had ſo long laboured. 
r ee ae theſe Daches, the multitude flock- 


and ſuch. Weapons as 0 a are * poſleſed 


of. Flammec and Joſeph were choſen their leaders, 


5 beings ſoon conducted the Corniſh through the county of 
; * b I” oy Devon, : 


encouraged the 
ing them, that the tax, though im- 
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nd reached that of Somerſet. | 


| 2 WW rebels killed, in their fury, an officious and eager com- 


miffioner of the ſubſidy, whom they called the provoſt of 


Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined" by 
lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs i 


his temper. He had from the beginning maintained a 
ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers of the inſur- 
rection; and was now joyfully received by them as heir 
leader. Proud of the countenance given them by ſo con- 


| fiderable a nobleman, they continued their march ; breath- 
ing deſtruction to the king's miniſters and favourites, 


particularly Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir — 
Bray, who were deemed the moſt active inſtrur 


all his oppreſſions. Notwithſtanding their rage againſ the : 


adminiſtration, they carefully followed the directions given 


them by their leaders; and as they met with no reſiſtance, 


___ they committed, during their ng —— 


Tas e dan} be ent Flame, e 
ban of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, 
remained unſubdued, and had even maintained their in- 


| dependency during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely 
embrace their party, and declare themſelves for a cauſe, 


which was no other than that of public good and general 
liberty. But the Kentiſh people had very lately diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion; and 
having received from the king many gracious acknow-. 


ledgments for this ſervice, their affections were; by that 


means, much conciliated to his government. It was 


eaſy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 


and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority in thoſe 
parts, to retain the people in obedience; and the Cornith 


5 rebels, though they pitched their camp near Eltham, at 


the: 1 985 rs of London, and invited * the people to to 


Join 


—— 


* 
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ſtood, diſcouraged even the boldeſt and moſt daring... 


Haun v, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already - 
dried an army, which he put under the command of lord 
Daubeney, the chamberlain; and as ſoon. as he heard of 8 


the'Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it to march ſouth- 
wards; and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not to leave the nc 


1 po * * 


frontier defenceleſs, he diſpatched thither the earl. of | 
Surrey, who aſſembled the forces on the borders, and 
mude head againſt the enemy. Henry found hete the 


concurrence: of the three moſt fatal incidents that can 
befal 4 monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domeſtie rebel 
lion, and a pretender to his crown; but he enjoyed great 
' reſources in his army and treaſure, and ſtill more, in the 


intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did not, 


however, immediately give full ſeope to his military 
ſpirit. On other occaſions, he had always haſtenęd to a 
deeiſon, and it was a uſual ſaying with him, thut he de- 


fre j ſet his rebels: But as the Corniſh mutiniers be- : 
| haved'i in an inoffenſive manner, and committed no ſpoil 


--6h the country; as they received no acceſſion of fotce on 
: er march or in their encampment; and as ſuch haſty 


and popular tumults might be expected to diminiſh every | 
moment by delay; he took poſt in London, and e Hae 


5 prepared the means of enſuring victory. 


erke an fiis-forces-were-oalledied; he divided them Battle of 


into three bodies, and marched out to aſſail the enemy. 
The firſt body, commanded by the eatl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themſelves behind the hill on which the 
rebels were encamped: The ſecond and moſt conſider- 


able, Henry: put under the command of lord Daubeney, 8 


8 


2111 1 7 . 7 * 4 N bi oy Gs and 


; got reinforcement. from no quarter. * There. 0 gg 8.5 5 TY 
wanted not bats every where, but no one would | NIL 6 
take;part.in.ſo raſh and ill-concerted an enterprize; and 1 
beſides, the ſituation, in which the king's affairs then 3 
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nuts roxy O a Ab. 


L | 5 Cc 22 1 and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 


| June 22d, a 


the aGton. | The di, ho lernte body ae 


| as; where he Hat the ein err 


occaſion ſerved, either reſtore the fight or finiſh the vic- 
tory. To put the enemy off their guard, he had ſpread 
that he was not to attack them till ſome ys 
| aftbr j a the better to. 0: nfirm them in this opinion, he 
began not the action till near the evening. Daubeney 
beat à detachment of the rebels from Deptforu- bridge; 
| and before the main body could be in order u cn 


* 
=o 


| himſelf in ket before cheni.. They. wars formi 


ee eee dae Fe fans 
troops, ill armed, and eee eee "Ig 
they were but an unequal match for the king's forces. 
| Dauboney: began the attack with-courage, and even, with: 
a contempt of the enemy, which had almoſt proved fatal 
to him, He ruſhed into the midſt of them, | and was 
2 but ſoon after was relieved inen, 

After ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were broken, 


ad; put-to- e Lend Audley, Niese and. Joſeph, 


their leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and boaſted, with 
a prepoſterous ambition, that he ſhould. make a figure, in 
| hiſtory, The rebels, being ſurrounded on every ſide by 
the king's troops, were almoſt all made priſoners ; and. 
immediately diſmiſſed without farther puniſhment ; Whe- 
- ther, that Henry was ſatisfied with the victims who. had 
fallen in the field, and who amounted to near two thous | 
ſand, or that he pitied the i ignorance and ſimplicity of the 
multitude, or favoured them on account of their. ir: 


| . eee or. was pleaſed that n * n 


r kern ne rcon. e 
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Tian esch Lada idle-during theſe 


dae Wagiand:-: He levied's ce hn apy; end; 


ſat down before the caſtle of Norham in Northumber 


but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, biſhop- : 


of Durham, ſo well provided both with men and ammu- 
nition that he made little or no progreſs in the ſiege. 
Hearing chat the earl of Surrey had collected ſome forces 


and was advancing upon him, he retreated. into his own 


country, and left the frontiers expoſed to the inroads of 


che Engliſh general, who beſieged and took Aiton, a 


ſmall caſtle. lying. à few miles beyond Berwic. | Theſe 9 
unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on both ſides progno- 
ſticated a ſpeedy end to the war; · and Henry, notwith- 


ſtanding his ſuperior force, was no leſs deſirous than 


James of terminating the differences between the nations. 
Not to depart, however, from his dignity, by making : 


the firſt. advances towards peace, he employed in this 


friendly. office Peter Hialas, 2a man of addreſs and learn> © 


ing, Who had come to him as ambaſſador from Ferdinand 


and Liabella, and who, was charged with a commiſſion of 
| negociating the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their ; ; 


daughter with Arthur prince of Wales. 


HAL As took à journey northwards, and ME ks N 


mnelliation, between James and Henry, as miniſter of a 


* 


prince who. was in alliance with both potentates, Com- 
miſfioners were ſoon appointed to meet, and confer on 
terms of accommodation. The firſt demand of the Eng- . 


liſh Was, that Perkin ſhould be put into their hands: 5 
ge of the young 
* wy: 25 ond Me 


| James replied, chat he himſelf was no ju 
n pretinſions but having re 
uy reh Virgil, b. 603. 
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**. not ts detrey = man, who had truſted to his good — 
* and his generoſity. The next demand of the Engliſſi 


met with no better reception: Fhey required reparation 


for the ravages committed by the late inroads into Eng- 


land: The Scotch commiſſioners replied, that che ſpoils 
were like water ſpilt upon the ground, which could never 
be recovered, and that Henry's ſubjects were better able 


to bear the loſs, than their maſter's to repair it. Henry's F 
commithioners next propoſed, that the two' kings ſhould: 


have an interview at Newecaftle, in order to adjuſt all 
differences; but James ſaid, that he meant to treat of a 
peace, not to go a begging for it. Leſt the conferences 


83 ſhould break off altogether” without effect, 4 truce was 
* | concluded for ſome months; and James perceiving, that, 


while Perkin remained it in Scotland, he himfelf never 


ſhould enjoy a ſolid peace with In}; privately defired 


on him to depart the kingdom. e eic Sate 


Acckss was. now barred Perkin into the Lo esl | 
tries ; his uſual retreat in all his diſappointments.” The 


7 


Flemiſ merchants, who Teverely felt the loſs Reo prin, 


| made ſuch intereſt-i in 1 the arctidike's incl, at com- 
| miſſioners were ſent to London, in order to treat of an 


accommodation. The Flemiſh court agreed that all 
Engliſh rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Countries ; 
and in this prohibition the demeſnes of the duteheſs-dow- 


ager were expreſsly comprehended. When this prineipal 
article was agreed to, all the other terms were cally ad- 


juſted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhed,” which was 


| favourable to the Flemings, and to which they long gave 


the appellation of Intercurſus magnus, the great treaty. 


And when the Engliſh merchants returned to their uſual 
"abode at Antwerp, they were N received, as in ton 
: . with joy and e 


r 
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-- PERKIN: was a Fleming by. deſcent, though bon; in. 0. 1 5 
England; and it might therefore be doubted, whether he 
were included in the treaty between the two nations: But he 
as he muſt diſmiſs all his Engliſh retainers if he took 
| ſhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was ſure: of a 
cold reception, if not bad uſage, among people h were 
determined to keep on terms of friendſhip with the court 
of England; he thought fit rather to hide himſelf, dur- 
ing ſome time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland. 
Impatient however of a retreat, which was both diſagree- 
able and dangerous, he held conſultations with his fol- 
lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſ- 
men: By their advice, he reſolved to try the affections of 
the Corniſh, whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithſtanding 
the king's lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted, after the ſuppreſſion of 
their rebellion... No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin in 
Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of three 
thouſand men, flocked to his ſtandard; and Perkin, 
elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for 
the firſt time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
| England. Not to ſuffer the expectations of his followers 0 
1 to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter ;, 3 and by 
many fair promiſes, invited that city to join him. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he 
| laid ſiege to the place; but being unprovided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every. thing requiſite for that attempt, 
he made no progreſs in his undertaking. Meſſengers 
were ſent to the king, informing him of this. inſurrec- 
tion: The citizens of Exeter meanwhile were determined 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, in expectation of receiy- 
: "uh ſuccour from the known vigilance of that monarch. 
Wurn Henry was informed, that Perkin was landed 
| in England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared: himſelf 
with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at 
laſt, to EI a _—y to pretenſions, which had ſo long 
N | given 


i 
0. 
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2 . him vexation ob jt; All the courtiers, : 
5 CE. ee on this ocaſion would be the 


" moſt acceptable ſervice Which they could render the king, 
eee their zen for the enterprize, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney, and Broke, with 
© Sir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward with a fmall body 


of troops to the relief of Exeter. The eart of Devon» 


ef that name, took arms of their own accord; and 


' marched to join the king's generals. The duke of Buck- 


ingham put himſelf at the head of a. troop of young 
nobility and gentry, who ferved as volu s, and who 
longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their courage and 
their loyalty. The king himſelf prepared to follow with | 
_ aconfiderable army; and thus all England ſeemed united 


| 2 md Joc a ie pans. . 


Pxxkix, informed of theſe great 5 e , 


_ diately raiſed the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taun- 


ton. Though his followers now amounted to the num- 
ber of near ſeven thouſand men, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute 
to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of ſucceſs, 5 
- and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu i in the 
new foreſt. The Corniſh rebels: ſubmitted to the king's 


mercy, and found that L ner ger Haube in Weir | 


behalf. Except a few perſons of deſperate fortune, who 


were executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely fined, 


all the reſt were diſmiſſed with impunity. Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the 
victor, and was treated with a generoſity, which does 
him honour. He ſoothed her mind with many tokens of | 
Ju. placed her in a reputable ſtation about the queen, 
Sr 5 


Hanay ö 


yernment, and which the credulicy of the people and 
the artifices of malcontents were ſtill capable of reviving, _ 


6 | 
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* Parkin diff, Some counſelled him to make the pri- 5 1 
. chureh- yield to reaſons of ſtate, to take 1 
him by violence from the ſanctuary, to inſſict on him the F 
puniſhment due to his temerity, and thus at once to put I 
an'end to an impoſture which had long diſturbed the go- YH 


3 But the king deemed not the matter of ſuch importance 
as to merit ſo violent 2 remedy. He employed ſome 
perſons to deal with Perkin, and perſuade him, under 
5 rnd of pardon, to deliver himſelf into the king's 
; The king conducted him in a ſpecies of mock 
triumph to London. As Perkin paſſed along the road, Perkin tz 
and through the ſtreets of that city, men of all rank ne 
flocked about him, and the papulace treated with the 
Higheſt deriſion his fallen fortunes, They ſeemed 
deſirous of revenging themſelves, by their inſults, for 
the ſhame, which their former belief of bis impoſtures 
had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of the nation 
yere generally opened with regard to Perkin's real pa- 
. rentage, Henry required of him a confeſſion” of his life 
and adyentures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be publiſhed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfaction of the 
public. But as his regard to decency made him entirely 
| — the ſhare which the dutcheſs of Burgundy had 
had in contriving and conducting the impoſture, the 
who knew that ſhe had been the chief inſtrument 


in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the 
filence on that head, to per te ele cell hin: 
pong of The ne, 2 ROT os, 


Bur Perkin, though "OR lite was LL ho 8 was 0 | 
WM Saw TL and TT” were br to 


Rte bene d him. — 1 


ent,” he broke fr m EY 
his keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shyne, put 8 


| n hiniſelf into the hands of the prior of that monaſtery. : 


The prior had obtained great credit by his character of 
ſanctity; and he prevailed on the king again to grant a 
pardon to Perkin. But in order to reduce him to ſtill 
greater contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter 
and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the people the confeſſion, which had formerly been 
publiſhed in his name. He was then confined to the 
Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and enter- 
| prize followed him. He inſinuated himſelf into the in- 
timacy of four ſervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant _ 
of the Tower; and by their means, opened a corre- 
ſpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was confined 
in the ſame priſon. This unfortunate prince, who had 
from his earlieſt youth been ſhut up from the commerce 
of men; and who was ignorant even of the moſt com- 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a ſimplicity which 
made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſion. The continued 
_ dread alſo of the more violent effects of Henry's tyranny, 5 
Joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to em- 
brace a project for his eſcape, by the murder of the lets | 
tenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter 
prize. The conſpiracy eſcaped not the king's vigilance: 


It was even very generally believed, that the ſcheme had 


been laid by himſelf, in order to draw Warwie and Per- 
kin into the ſnare : But the ſubſequent execution of two. 
of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, ſeems to clear 
the king of that imputation, which was indeed founded 
more on the general idea entertained of his character, 
: np on any poſitive evidence. 5 
© PERKIN, by this new attempt, after fo "many enox- 85 
'mities, had rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy 3 
{and he was zccerdipgly arraigned, condemned, and ſoon _ 
Ls ID after 
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after hanged at Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſſion © — Lp. 
of his impoſture =, It happened about that very time, Dent 
chat one Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, encouraged by the 1499. 5 
ſurpriſing credit given to other impaſtures, had under: b | 

we parlance theta}; NO arRe 4 ap8 ANTON | 


ante 4 


the people, who ſeemed, fill to retain a 5 = 
adopt it, This incident ſerved Henry as a pretence for 
his ſeverity towards that prince. He was brought to 
trial, and accuſed, not of contriving his eſcape, (for 
as he was committed for no crime, the defire of liberty 
muſt have been regarded as natural and innocent) but of 
forming deſigns to diſturb the government, and raiſe an 
inſurrection among the people. Warwic confeſſed the Theertf 
indictment, was condemned, and the ſentence 1 was exe- TT 
N upon him. | agen 
'Tmas, violent act of wok "the ni blemiſh of 
Henry s reign, by. which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining | 
male of the {any of Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent 
5 among the people, who ſaw an unhappy prince, that had 
Tong been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
been. cut off from the common benefits of nature, now | 
at laſt deprived of life itſelf, merely for attempting to 
make off that oppreſſion under which he laboured. In 
Vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 
guilt, by ſharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male deſcendant 
of the houſe of York remained. Men, on the contrary, 
elt higher indignation at ſeeing a young prince ſacrificed, _ 
not to law and juſtice, but to the Jralous TOO: of e 
bel and crafty tyrants, . ..  - 
Bur — theſe diſcontents feſtered i in the 0 of 
e they were ſo checked by Henry's n W 
ee ene EN 
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2 n that they: ſeemed not to weaken his 


rr 


now entirely ſecure, paid him rather the greater defe- 


. rence and attention. The archduke, Philip, in particu+ 


; "The deſired an interview with the Er and this mo- 


narch, who had paſſed over to Calais, agreed to meet 
him in St, Peter's churgh near that city. The archduke, 
vn his approaching the king, wade beffe. $6 alights abs 


offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup; a mark of on 
ſion, which that prince would not admit of. He called 


che king father, patron, prater dor; and by his whole be- 


haviour expreſſed a ſtrong defire of conciliating the 
ſriendſhip of England. The duke of Orleans had ſuc- 


. ceeded to the crown of France under the appellation of 
Lewis XII. and having carried his arms into Italy, and 


ſubdued the dutchy of Milan, his progreſs begat jealouſy 


in Maximilian, Philip's father, as well as in Ferdinand, 
| his father-in-law. _ By the counſel, therefore, of theſe 


monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art ta 
acquire the amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the 
chief counterpoiſe to the greatneſs of France, No par- 
ticular plan however of alliance ſeems to have been Con 
certed between theſe two princes in their interview; 


| paſſed in general profeflions of affeQion and regard ;. at 


leaſt, in remote projects of a cloſer union, 125 the future 


cover Europe. He ſent a' alete Who en- 
horted the king to take part in the great alliance projected 


for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in per- 


don his forces againſt the infidels, The general frenzy 
os cruſades Was nog entirely exhauſted. in ae z 2 


— ack 2 . aer ef als 

Oktiſtian cauſe: He Pprothifed, © however,” Ig utmoſt 
aMitafice by aids And conttfibiitibas; ane rather than the 
bo ora apo rn wars; utraccompanied 

orarct ch, he even promiſed 65 overIoBle an other 

and to attend him in perſon- He omy 

retfuftech as a neceſfary condition! that all differentes 
 howld 2 de adj among Chriſmam prineesz 
and that ſome ſea-port towns in Tealy: ſhould be cnfigned 
to him for his retreat and ſecurity. It was eaſy c οe — 
| anſwer, that Henry had: determined une as 5 


>Jintermmeddle in any. war Turks But as : 1 7 
8. great names. withous ah ren alliance, is ſometimes: 
. aN knights: of Rhodes, Abo werb at che 2 
bins, eſtsemed the bulwark- of Ohriſtendom, choſe! the 
——— their order! LA Sir 1 Py * FA 
Hur eee nee Henry valued the moſt, 
was Fendi gon, Whoſe: e- dad nay e 


policy — itte had rendered him 
282 ſpects, the moſt cunſidet able monarch. in 
Europe. 8 alen remarlsable ſit larit of cha? 
dae eren wess two princes: Both w vere. full 85 85 | 
deſign; and though. a, refemblancs ESA 


= a oor ee e e eve with 
| during the 0 of ſeen 55 between Catherine of 


prince of Wales and the infanta Cathierind; ., ,faurth Arragon. 
daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella ; he near fixteen years 
ef age, the eighteen. But * marriage proved in the 


* 
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nee aff Me ne year; another” marringe- - was celebrated 
the princeſs which was alſo, in the mext age, prodeAtive” ef great 


with the events: The marriage of Margaret, che king's" eldeſt 


Keen houſand ducats ige his. ſeconds; ;han 
ome ON created prince. of Wales, Shit cone 


2 32 cr a a8 3 4 
eſpouſals were at laſt, by 
tion, concluded between ebe N whie 

d with the. moſt important conſe- 
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55”; daughter, with James king- of Scotland. This alliance 


had been negociated during three years, though interrupt 
ei by ſeveral brot! and Henry hoped,” from the com- 
pletten of it, to remove all ſource of. Mfebnd wirt that 
neighbouring kingdom, by whoſe amimoſity* England had 
. ſo oſten been infeſted.” When this marriage us delibe- 


rated: on in the Engliſh council} ſomie-objectedy "this = 


England might, by — chat alliance; fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. No replica Henity,”< 566 Scot 
land, in that event, will only becoitie an act 


1503: . England. Amidit theſe profpertut* feldes, the 


* Nh Feb.. 


* OF * 


e en tefervedly a favourite 6 the nation; and the 


impreſſion on him as it His queen died in child- 
bed ; and the infant lived not Tong after]. This princeſs | 
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of the e both at home 


55 Feen nom, in every reſpect, very fortunate. All - . 


0 efforts, of the European princes, both in war and ne- -230z: 
lation, were turned to the ſide of Italy; and the va 
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| ee which there aroſe; made Henry's alliance be 
courted by every party, and yet intereſted him ſo little a: "= 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety; His clot 
Ne Spain and Scotland enſured his rranquil- | 252 
lity; and his continued ſueceſſes over domeſtie 0000 
to 9 and e of his a 10 I 
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y atrouled Anſar by apprehenſion: or r oppoſe Oppinilions 7 | 
« any __ * S full een to his nat ral n my 2 * 1 4 
. Lr al . He had | 
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B * in lar, tele men were qualified to pervert: the — 
forms of juſtice to the oppreſſon of the innocent; and 5 
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Ir was uſual practi et firſt to oblerre bo far the 
appearance — to give indictments to thoſe w EN,” 
- they-intetided, t0:appreſs :. Upon e eee © 
dommitted 40 priſon; but never brought to trial; and wers 2 

. = laſt obliged; in order to recover their Ubereys . 
bhbleauy fines and ranſoms; which were called mitigation ns 
and compoſitions. By degrees, the very appearance c * * g 

lam was⸗ d The two miniſters ſent forth their 
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1 E } ſelves and ſome others, at heb "private Houſes, in 
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wing 


on the prevalence of ſuch an y and oN 
dus atr — hs Engliſh, — * = 4 1 
afhrmed, were Oonſidemble loſers: by their an ent privi- wa | 

leges which ſecured them from all taxation W 
dach as Was impoſed by! amo Ps. „„ 
ral taxes at pleaſure; Be 2 ae abſizined | 
from theſe oppteſſive expedients; which deſtroyed all ſe- 
ceurity in private property, and begat an univerſal diffi- 
dende thhoughout the nation. In vain did the people 2 
- 156lt fot protection trom-the'parliatnenty which was prett xx 
frequently ſurnimoned during this reign.” That aſſembliliß I 
Wals {6 overawed, rar at this 'very-timey during the ww 2 
_ greateſt rage uf Henry's oppreſſions, the choſe : 5th . 

Dulley their ſpeaker, the very man who ns r tage 
dinſtrument of his igiduities- And though the king was 

qr: renin fr 
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opulent, and ad no pretence 'of ,_ 

| "ExPe terprizes of any kind, a 
— — Darin 
his avaricey that nett year he leviẽd a new 
and rengwed tha arbitrary and oppreſſive method Y tax- 
By 2 Wee mmm to a ri- 


1305. 


4 the ſcarelty of aney ts ale be 
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> der m was 1 this 1 ox tg ut. I | filings 8 8 a pound, Stick. 
malte Heſity's treafüre nest thiet millions of out prefect money. we! 
1 — ware thrice as dear by the encreaſe of gold 
_ and iflver in Europe. And what is a circumſtance of ſtill greater weights - 
all other flates were then very poor, in compariſon of what they are at 27 
Kur! Thele circuniftances make Henry's treaſure appeat * . 
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the king s withes than the 


at of: his Aland 
Europe ſhould: be — Py impottant'avevent * "He 
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united them into one party, and encreaſed their deſire of 
thaking off that yoke, qr om pr: fo Tong la 


which he himſelf, by his narrow politics, had l 
in factious prejudices; he u pris W 
| would prove in e iſſue un mr precarious. . 
 NoTHING at firſt could turn out more con rar) 


dinand, as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, 
and from the ſame cauſe, his bm exactions and im 


4 poſitions ; and the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered an evident. 
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who was alſo, at tho head of AE A, 7 il 
that town. —— in order to relieve his 


e Pkidge e ru — Man's 04 
chat he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and 
to give him a ſuitable reception in his kingdom. "Philip 
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bim at Windſor.” —— 
_ nificence poſſible; and with all the ſeeming cordiality';' 
but he-refolved, notwithſtanding, to draw ſome advan- 
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— de da Pole, earl of Suffol „ Ware 10 5 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ſlain at the A. 
battle of Stoke, had ſomo years before killed a man in a | 
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himſelf into the Suffolk, by making him a 
tender of his ſervices... Upon inf ſecretly — 
web Clan, She King fried William Courtney, carl 
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plaiding . heft of the reception — wy 
met with in his dominions. 1 really-thoughe,” replied 
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the decline of his health put an end to all ſuch thoughts; 


not ſucßelent es make kim ſtop the 


__  opprefiors." Sir Wi 
fand pounds under ſome -frivelous pretence, and was. 
committed to the Tower for ons. rs to murmur 


dur iniquity. 
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of Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But 
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"Taz Ok of Henry VII Was, in the main, fot tüte 5 
for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put 


an end t6 the Evil wars with which the nation had Tong be. 
| been haraſſed,” he maintained peace and order in the fate, en. 


the former exorbitant power of the nobility, e 


aa together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, 

be acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He loved 
peace without fearing war; though gitate 
ö nual ſuſpicions of his ſervants and miniſters, he discovered | 
no timidity either in the conduct of his affairs, or in A 
day of battle; and though often ſevere in his puniſhments, „ 
de was commonly Jeſs aGtuated by reyenge than by max- 
ms of policy. I 


with conti-. | 


the ſervices, which he rendered thepeo= © 
ple, were derived from his views of private e, 5 


rather than the motiyes of public ſpirit; and where he devi- 
ated from intereſted regards, it was unknown to himſelf, 
and ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, lh LG. 
mean projects of avarice; on c e e Han, 


; ill leſs, From the benign RY | 


. of friendſhip and ti: His. capacity was 
| excellent, but ſomewhat contrafted by the narrq of 
his heart; he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, but never 


employed theſe talents, except where ſome great point of 


kms) be gained; and while he neglected to con- 


| ciliate the affeions of hiaprople, r ; 
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people. y were tired With diſcord — inteſtine conyulſi ons, | 


; and willing t to lubmit to uſurpations, : and even to injuries, | : 3 | 
E * chan plunge themſelves anew into [ik 


miſeries; . 
The fruitleſs efforts made againſt. him ſerved always, 2s 
is uſua), to confirm his authority: As he ruled by . 
faction, = the leſſer fattion, all thoſe c on whom he con- 
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this confiaiit ſcheme of his policy eolififled in depreſting © 3 
te gen, and exalting churchmen, Tawyers, and men of bo 
ew families} who were more dependant on Him: 

Tr king's love of money naturally led him to ets 
courage commerce, which enereaſed his euſtoms; but, if 
| We may judge by moſt of the las ehaQed "during his | 

— — 126 them — 

were made againſt taking intereſt for money; which'was 

chen denominated uſury :. Even the profits of exchange 
was” prohibited, as ſavouring of ufury >, wkich the ſu- 
perſtition of that age zealouſly proſcribed. All evaſive | 
contracts, by which profits could be made from the loan 
of money, were alſo carefully guarded againt i; - It is 
naeedleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and iniquitous theſs 
las, how impoſſible to be enecuted, and how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place. We may obſerve; Hows | 
ever, to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order 

to promote commeree, he lent to merchants ſums of mo- 

ne, without intereſt; when he knew, chat their ſtock. 
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"7 nation of our time. ; The only effect of this regulation 


muſt be either. that. the people would be ſupplied with bad 

/ bows, or none at all, Prices were alſo aſſixed to woollen 
_ Cloths, to caps and hats 4: And the wages of Jabourers 
were regulated by law; . It is evident, that theſe. 
matters ought always to be left free, and be entruſted 
to the common courſe of buſineſs and commerce. To 
ſome it may appear ſurpriſing, chat the price of a yard of 
earlet cloth ſhould be limited to ſix and twenty ſhillings, 
money of our age; chat of a yard of coloured cloth to 


eighteen; higher prices than theſe commodities bear at 


preſent: And that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch as 2 
maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. ſhould be regulated at near 
nce a-day 3 which is not much inferior to the pre- 
ſent wages given in ſome parts of England. Labour and 
commodities have certainly riſen ſince the diſcovery of the 
Weſt- Indies; but not ſo much in every particular as is 
generally imagined. .. The greater induſtry. of the preſent. 
times has encreaſed the number of tradeſmen and labour- 
ers, ſo as to keep wages nearer a par than could be ex- 
pected. from the great encreaſe of gold and ſilver. And 
the additional art, employed in the finer- manufactures, 
has even made ſome of theſe commodities fall below their 
former value. Not to mention; that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with leſs profit than formerly, 
afford the goods cheaper to their euſtomers. It appears 
by a ſtatute of this reign , that goods bought for ſixteen- 
pence would ſometimes be ſold by the merchants for three 
thillings.* The commodities, whoſe price has chiefly 
riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl, and fiſh; (eſpecially the” 


latter) nnn . In quantity” ah | 
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I of art and PUN The ſai - lack Q 
then abounded moſt, and was embraced by perſons of the 
loweſt rank, was the church : By a clauſe of a Ratute,: N . 
all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were forbid th beg; 
without a permiſſion from the vice-chaneellor ft 
Ong great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry Abri this 
period, was the reſtraints put upon it; and the parlia- 
ment, or rather the king, (for he was the prime mover- 
in every thing) enlarged a little ſome of theſe limitations; 
but not to the degree that was requiſite. A law had been | 
_ enacted during the reign of Henry IV », that no man 
could bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, un- 
leſs he was poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a-year in land 3 
and Henry VII. becauſe the decay of manufactures was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, ex- 
empted that city from the penalties of this law v. After 
wards, the whole county of Norfolk obtained à like 
exemption with regard to fore branches of the woolen 
manufacture . Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded froni 
x defire of promoting huſbandry, which howevet is never 
more effeCtually encouraged than by the encreaſe of ma- 
nufactures. For a like reaſon, the law enacted againſt 
incloſutes, and for the keeping up of farm houſes »,' 
ſcarcely deſerves the high praiſes beſtowed on it by lord. 
Bacon, If huſbandmen underſtand agriculture, and have 
a ready yent for their commodities, we need not dread a 
amiutdon of the people, employed in the country- All 
methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, except by the in- 
reſt of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual:- 
Butirg a century and a half after this period; there was © 


\ A frequent renewal of laws and edits againſt ann 5 


tien ; WIRDEE we ny "OY Une none of them „ 
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—— provided a: remedy. | 2 Bs 


1309. Ox check to — in England was the i ud f | 


3 ; an abuſe which is not yet entirely cor- 
k A law was enacted, that corporations ſhould not 
Fe paſs ay by-laws \ without the conſent of three of the chief 
$3 . officers of ſtate . They were prohibited from impoſ 


tolls at their gates. The cities of Gloceſter and Wor- 


a hoy ee e e 
aboliſhed . 

TuxXI is a lawof this reign ©, e a Pe 
ble, by which it appears, that the company of merchant- 
adventuzers in London had, by their own authority, de- 
barred all the other merchants of the kingdom, from trading, 
to the great marts in the Low Countries, unleſs each tra- 
der previouſly payed them the ſum of near ſeventy pounds. 

It is ſurpriſing that ſuch- a by-law (if it deſerve bar 
| name) could ever be carried into execution, and that: 
ity of cpm je. one. be Re 9 


NP | 227 was en this AY on the front of Augult 
| [feos lies 14092, à little before ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher Calumbus,. | 
Sat - - a:Genoeſe, ſet out from Cadiz on his memor 

for the diſcovery o the weſtera world; And u- 


* 


after, Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape | 


of Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies. Theſe great events were attended with import- 
2 8 ant conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even to- 
ES: ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe naval- 
5 enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreaſed induſtry and the arts every where: The 
* Aünnpated * bee in expenſive! pleaſures : 
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Men of an inferior e ber n dee 06. 
landed property, an created to themſelves A Da e 
tegs of he commonacnate, 1 


| Fe wade manner 0 life, eſtabliſhed. ſtanding armies, 

and ſubdued the liberties of their kingdoms : But in all 
ces, the condition of the people, from the depreſſion 
"of the petty n vy whom MIO. Ae been 
me mug — if 06 pads Mais leaſt 

the moſt. conſiderable advantages of it. And as ehe ge- 
aeral courſe of events thus tended to depreſs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alſo embraced 
| that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more praiſe, than his 
inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of themſelves to de- 
ee ee a eee ee eee 


2 W e „ 
Gderable due in thoſe great naval diſcoveries, by which 
the preſent age was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulſes from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spain, ſent his brother, Bartholomew, to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his projects to Henry, and crave 
his protection for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England; buthis brother, being taken 
by pyrates, was detained in his voyage; and Columbus, | 
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was ſupplied with a e and happily e his 
enterprize. Henry was not diſcouraged by this diſap- 
pointment: He fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 
ſettled in Briſtol ; and ſent him weſtwards in 1498, in 
* of new countries. Cabot diſcovered the n main land 
D d 3 af 
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He ſailed A Goth we — the coaſt, and diſcovered 
Newfoundland, and other countries: But returned to 
| England, without making any conqueſt or ſettlement 
Elliot and other merchants i in Briſtol made a like enn 
in 1502 4. The king exp pendec fourteen thouſand pounds 
in building one ſhip called' the Great Harry *. This was, 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip: in che "Engliſh" navy. 
Before this period, when the prince wanted à fleet, he 
Had no other expedient guns args or Og _ from 
the merchants, 3 33 45 "W572 {35 * 


r this improvement of navigation, ant {the 


was not the only great event, by which the age was dif- 


- tinguiſhed: In 1453, Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among whom ſome remains of 
learning were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by theſe bar- 
bparians, took ſhelter in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their ſcience 


and of their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence, - About 
the fame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was rer 
vived, the ſtudy of antiquity became faſhionable, and the 


eſteem for literature gradually propagated itſelf throughout 


every nation in Europe. Phe art of printing, invented 
about that time, extremely facilitated the progreſs of all 
theſe improvements: The invention of gunpowder chang- 
ed the whole art of war: Mighty innoyations were ſoon 
after made in religion, ſuch. as not only affected thoſe = 
Rates that embraced. them, but even thoſe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worſhip: And thus a general revo- 
lution was made ; in human affairs. throughout this part of 

the world; and men gradually attained that ſituation, 
Meds ee to commerce, A np "uw ume 
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as s the oak tab: part of modern annals ; certainty has . J 


place in all the conſi le, and even moſt of the minute J 

| parts of hiſtorical narration ; a great variety of events, | A 
preſerved by printing, give the author the power of \ſe= _ = 
lecting, as well as adorning, the facts, which he relates; = 

and as each incident has a reference to our preſent man- 2 
ners and ſituation, inſtructive leſſons occur every moment . 
during es courſe of the narration. Whoever carries his 1 

ng periods is moved by a 1 
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Peace with France. e e Ie SR. 
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HE death of 3 VII. „ with. 
1 as open and viſible a joy among the people as de- 
ceney would permit; and the acceſſion and coronation 

| 9 5 of his ſon, Henry VIII. ſpread univerſally a declared 
= and unfeigned ſatisfaction. Inſtead of a monarch, jea- 
lous, ſevere, and avaricious, who, in, proportion. as. he 
advanced in years, was ſinking ſtill deeper in thoſe un- 
popular vices; a young prince of eighteen had ſucceeded 

to the throne, who, even in the eyes of men of ſenſe, 

gave promiſing hopes of his future conduct, much more 

in thoſe of the people, always enchanted with novelty, ; 
youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of 

Le perſon, accompanied. with dere in Every. marin 
exerciſe, was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of 

ob a e in all his 


. 1 F. Made bias f. 282 


ena. 
xxXVII. 


the. vices of vehemenge, ardour, and impstzence, 10 „ 
which he was ſubject, and which afterwards degenerated AF 
into tyranny, were conſidered only as faults, ineident s 
unguarded youth, which would be correfted, hen time „ 
had brought kim to greater moderation and maturity. 1 
And as the contending titles of York and Lancaſter were _— 
nom at laſt fully united in his perſon, men juſtiy exe © 

from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that imparr = 


tion, which Had long been A 
- : 5 : 2 
* 45 *% 4 : 0 *s. 2% $7 ? 6 % 4 # ; , q N ; Kid 0 | LR F Hl 0 


Tas ende eee of th poblie ee : 5 1 


counteſs of Richmond and Derby, was ill alive; nl! 
85 the was a woman much celebrated for prudence 2. . 
virtue, he wiſely ſhewed great deſerence uo her opinien 
eſtabliſhment of his new council. - The members Hi min M 
were Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and' chancel. *** „ 
= the earl of Shrew „ Reward; lord Herbert, * YH 
chamberlain; Sir Tbomas Lorel, maſter of the wards 2 
and: conſtable of the Tower; Sir Edward: Poyninga, LN = 
comptroller z Sir Henry Marney, afterwards lord Mar- N I 
ey) Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy; Tho- 1 
mas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat k. 7 1 
ee er e eee jp = 
he late king, and were the leaſt” Ns pag of all the i = 
dari ployed by that monarch | I 
Yor the chief cortipetitors for favour and "authority. | _* 
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HIS 
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3 reign, had — ſuch habits of caution and 
* yy $5 069K nor ly lay aſide ; a d he ſtill op- 
poſod, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of diffipation 
and expence, which the youth and paſſions' of Henry 
rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more dex- 
terous courtier; and though few had borne 4 greater 
Hare in the frugal politics of the late King, he knew. 
how to conform "himſelf to the humour of his new 
maſter 3 and no one was ſo forward in promoting that 
liberality, pleaſure, and magnificence, which began to 
prevail under the young monarch i, By this policy he 
 Ingratiated himſelf with Henry ; : he made advantage, as | 
Well as the other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſition of 
| his maſter; and he engaged him in ſuch a courſe of play 
and idlenefs as rendered him negligent of affairs, and 
willing t entruſt the government of the ſtate entirely 
into the hands of his miniſters. The great treaſures 
amaſſed by the late king, were gradually diffipated in the 


— 1 giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleaſure ſuc-. 


coded to another: 'Tilts, | tournaments and carouſals 
. were exhibited wich all the magnificence of that age: 
And as the preſent tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, ferious 
| bulinefs was dur little attended e. ee 25a 
r b ee e pit: e which 

were his favourite purſuits, and which were well adapted 
e his W He had made ſuch — the 
| muſic which were ſung Joi bi elhaged * *. He yas initiated - 
1 ing of the ancients... And though. he 
[rus ſo upfortunate e e 
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1 Execution of law.) was is the crime, of = if 15 and Boller | ; 


19 to the King, to whom the adminiſtration of ſultice 1 was 


9 or. 
fiohäble, And Had-chöten Thomas Aud r For" his *. — 
vourite author, he {till diſcoyered a" ene fitted for — 

more uſeful and entertaining | knowledge. | e. A 
hi Tux frank and careleſs humour of he” Ba 5. 5 10 
him to diſſipate the treaſures, amalles 'by1 his father, ren- ES I 
dered him negligent, in protecting the inſtruments whom £ i 
that prince had employed in his extortions. A procls- 2 
mation. being iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of 
the people Was . let looſe on all informers, who. had 10 


* 


They) were thrown i into priſon, condemned to the pillory, 

and moſt of them loſt their lives by the violence 'of the 

p populace. ; Empſon and Dudley, 5 were moſt expoſed Puniſhment * _ 
to public hatred, were immediately ſummoned before the and at 
council, f in order. to anſwer for their conduct, Which had 
rendered them 10 obnoxious. | Empſon made 'A. ſhrewd 

apology for himſelf, as well as. for bis aſſociate. He 

told the council, > that, fo far from his being Juſtiy ex- = 
pe Bes e . „ 


e accuſed ; though that aw had been eſtabliſhed. by 


general conſent, and though they had adted in obedieges 


4 entruſted by the conftitution : That it belonged not to 
"Mea who were inſtruments in the hands of ſupreme | . 
power, to determine what laws dere recent or obſelef e. 
Bo expedient or hurtful; ſince they Were all alike valid, ſo 0 
long as they remained unrepealed. by the legidarucy: ER 
T hat it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur _ | 
_ againſt the reſtraints of authority; but all wiſe ſtates ag 
, AF, made their glory « conſiſt inthe juſt diſtribution of rewards 


er, p. 48, Hollingthed, * W 


iy * S 
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& — 


MISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 
N 2 annexed the former to the ob. 


to that of the f ſubjects . LT oe - hw 
NoTwWI1THSTANDING as 4 Er pſon and Dud- 
ley were ſent to the Tower; and ſoon after brought to 
their trial. The ſtrict execution of laws, however ob- 
ſolete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a 
court of judicature; and it is likely, that, even where 
they had exerciſed- a itrary power, the king, as they 
had acted by. the ſecret commands of tits her, was not 
willing chat their conduẽl ſhould undergo too ſeyere a 
_ ſcrutiny... In order, therefore, to gratify the people with. 
che puniſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very 
improþable, or indeed abſolutcly impoſſible, were char 
upon them; that they had entered into. a conſpiracy, 
2 fovereign, and had intended, -_ the deb df. 
„ lr eee, Vere: 
of government... The jury Me dap moved by. 
| 2 lar prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
N them; which was afterwards confirmed 
8 of attainder in parliament ", and, at the carneft 
< re of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
8. Thus, in thole arbitrary times, juſtice was equal: 
Try pee on LE RE 95 


E 


42 3 Tg. 
af © This parliament. met on the 2xft January, 1510. A ap. 
enadted, in order to prevent ſome-abuſes which had prevailed | 3 
veien The forfeiture apon'the penal ſtatutes was reduced to the 


three:years, Cote and Mon Elst informers upon acquittal | 
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r of his marriage the Cathe 
vine, t6 whom he bad been affiaticed during bis fathier's f 
time. Her former marriage with his brother, and the king 
inequality of their years, were the chief objections, ürged 55% 
32 — But on the other hand, the ad- 
vantages of her known virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition were inſiſted on; the affeftion which ſhe bore 
w the king — dowry to which ſhe was entitled as 
lance with Spain th ae of Frading 6 ſome conſe 
ante 6s cou e os be, 


S 
primate, to give Henry their advice for eelebrating the 
triage; which was done accordingly. ' The evunteſs 
of Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame ſenti- 

iage 


„ his extenſive" x roche bis 1 
„ the tranquillity of his fubjects, we 8 
cumiſtanc which rendered his domeſtic” adininifir 1 
it proſperous: Thie fituation' of foreign altSp,mien OK 
was' no leſs happy and deſirable; Italy continued Mſn. 
uring the laſt reigh; to be the center of all the wars 
the Euroyean' princes; and Henrys 
alliance was courted: by all parties; at the tame time, 
that he was not engaged by any immediate intere *J 
necefſity to take part with any. Lewis XII. 'of Frunce, 
aftes 0 was the oni _» * 
4 , e 


= remgined- in — he was enabled by his een 


0 . ad Gould, he here 


to preſcribe laws to all the Italian diner and. re 


8 Naples, at tr om 
title or pretenſions with his predeceſſor, ſtill engaged him 
in new enterprizes ; and as he foreſaw oppoſition from Fer- 
dinand, who was connected both by treaties and affinity. 
with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers 


of intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch were ever 


open, to engage him in an oppoſite confederacy. He 


5 ſettled with him a plan for the partition of the kingdom, 
of Naples and the expulſion of Frederic: A plan, which 


the politicians of that age regarded as the moſt egregious 
imprudence in the French monarch, and the greateſt. 


perfidy in the Spaniſh. Frederic, ſupported only by 


ſudjects, who were either diſcontented with his govern- 
ment, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to 
reſiſt ſo powerful a confederacy, and Was deprived of his 
dominions: But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples im- 


meeſdiately prove the ſource of contention among his ene- 
mies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to his general, CG 


falvo, whom the Spaniards honour with the es 
of the great captain, to attack the armies of France, and 


- make himſelf. maſter of all the dominions of Naples. 


Gonſalvo prevailed in every enterprize, defeated e 
French i in two pitched battles, and enſured to his prince 


the entire poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to 


Ag ps * dreſs, by force of arms, was obliged. to. enter 
into a fruitleſs ne 


; * iation with F erdinand for the reco- 
ery. of his ſhare of the partition ; and all Italy, during 
ſome time, was. held. in OE | between. theſe two 


powerful monarchs. vs mo ot ww od andy 


"Tres ſcarcely. hairy bebe: ny pos, when the ba-: 


a | | Lace of power was better ſecured in Europe, and ſeemed 


3 9 more | 


i 
#=2 N V3, 


eng maintain itſelf, without any anxions; con; EAR | 


cern or attention of the princes. Several great mo- 


narchies were eſtabliſhed ; and no one ſo far ſurpaſſed the 153%. 4 


reſt as to give any foundation, or even pretence, for jea- 
| louſy. England was united in domeſtic peace, and by 
| 2 Mans happily ſecured from the invaſion of  foreign= 

- The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain had 
4 one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admi- 
niſtered; with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but 
full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. 2 gallant and 
us prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne of Britanny, 
widow. to his predeceſſor, preſerved the union with that 
principality, on which the ſafety of his kingdom ſa much 
_ depended... Maximilian, the emperor, beſides the here- 


ditary dominions of the Auſtrian family, maintained au- 


thority in the em pire, and notwithſtanding the levity of _ 
his character, was able to unite the German princes in 
any great plan of intereſt, at leaſt of deſence. Charles, 
prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
had already ſucceeded to the rich dominions of the houſe 
of Burgundy ; and being as yet in early youth, the go- 
vernment was entruſted to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, 
a princeſs endowed with ſignal prudence and virtue. 
The internal force of theſe ſeveral. powerful ſtates, by 
balancing each other, might long have maintained gene 
ral tranquillity, had not the active and enterpriſing ge- 


nius of Julius II. an ambitious: pontiff, firſt excited the'Jolics II. 


flames of war and diſcord amang them. By his in- 


trigues, a league had been formed at Cambray e, |be-Leoqueo | 


tween himſelf, Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand; md. 
the object of this great  confederacy was to,overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth: of Venice. 

Henry, without any motive from intereſt or paſſion, al- 

lowed h his name to be inſerted in che wi . e This 
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d caprite FEA ED PA eee ereſt. 
Julius! had nd ſooner humble the Venetian republic, than 
he was inſpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling  . | 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to ſpeak i in the file affects 
ed by the Italians of that age, the freeing of that evu * 
try entirely from the dominion er Barbertins . "He was 2 
determined to make the tempeſt fall firſt upon Lewis 
and in order to pave the way for this great eriterprize, | 
he at orice ſought for a ground of e -with- that” no- 
narch, and courted: the 1 
declated war againſt che 


of Lewis, He wlicited the — yds 


Fat He 
4 ar Biaeey eee brad He 
drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that monarchy. 
(te 6g plaid. eclarat of bi eee And what 


Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expreſſions, ws. 
CD ET 
e e Jon wi * 
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e of 'thar facie character, which Ne — 
dered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, dif-" , 


guſted with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; and by: 
5 their authority, he was: determined, in conjunction with 


Maximilian, who ſtill adhered: to his alliance, to call a. 


general council, which might reform the church, and: 


check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council 
Was ſummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning bore a 5 


| vary inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little ſucceſs to its 


.; adherents. Except a few French biſhops, who unwilling- 5 


Wn their king's commands in attending the council, 


ul che other prelates kept at a diſtance from an aſſembly, 
eb they regarded as the offspring of faction, intrigue, . 
1 worldly politics. Even Piſa, the place of their reſi- 


nce, ſhowed them. ſigns of contempt; which engaged 
8 to transfer their ſelfion to Milan, a town under the 
dominion of the French monarch. | Notwithſtanding this 


5 treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found it 


- neceſſary. to make another remove to Lyons 1, Lewis 5 
| himſelf fortified theſe violent prejudices in favour. of a 


Papal authority, by the ſymptoms, which he diſcovered, 
of regard, deference, and fubmiffion to Julius, whom he 
always ſpared, even when fortune had thrown into his 


þ hands the moſt inviting opportunities of humbling bim. | 
And as it was known, that his conſort, Who had great 3 | 


influence over him, was extremely diſquieted in mind, on 


account of his diſſenſions with the holy father; all men 
Þ ogneſticated to 4 ulius final ſucceſs i in this vnegual © con- . 


- 7 t el ti; 
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1 Fuhr . EL bis advantages, 1 p 


g availed hunſelf of them with. the utmoſt temerity and in- 
. 80 weh had he neglected his 8 cha- 


ls, "Bb. 70s 1 


atage, they did not experience much more reſpectful $ 
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cker, a died in ee e c {irandola;;. 

viſited the trenches, 2 
his ſide, and, like a young ſoldier, cheetfully bore all the 
rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in purſuit of mi- 
Hitary glory: Vet vas he ſtill able to throw, even on his 
moſt moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and pro- 
fghaneneſs. He ſummoned a countil at the Bateran: He 
put Piſa under an interdict, and all the places which gave 
ſhelter to the ſchiſmatieal council : He excommunicated 
the cardinals and ptelates. who attetided it: He even 
pointed his ſpiritual thunder againſt the prinees who. ad- 
hered to it: He freed their ſubjeQts from all oaths of alle- 
giarice, and gave their dominions e . 
ee poſſciſion of them. pr hs 

FxRDIN AND of Arragpn, who had aquired the ; "a 
rs regarded the cauſe of the pope and of 
religion only as. a cover to his ambition and ſelfiſh poli- 
_ tics: Henry, naturally ſincere. and ſanguine in his tem- 
per, and the more fo on account of his youth and inex - 
perience, was moved with a hearty deſire of protecting 


the pope from that oppreſſion, to which he believed him 


- expoſed from the ambitious enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes 
had been given him by Julius, that the title of the moſt” 
- Gbriftian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 
crown of France, and which was regarded- ns its moſt 
precious ornament, ſhould, in reward of his ſervices, be 
transferred to that of England. Impatient alſb of ac- 
aduiring that diſtinction in Farope, to which his power 
ind opulence entitled him, he could not long remain 
neuter amidft the noiſe of arms; and the natural enmity _ 
of the Engliſh againſt France, as well as their ancient 
Claims upon chat kingdom, led Henry to join chat al- 
* which. the popes OY Oy had —_ 


+ 


55 7 . lib. 9. ; F - 5 e. 1 my |. Duel 
” 2 * bee py _ 


15 exhort Lewis not to wage impious war againſt 8 8 
vereign pontiff; and when he returned without ſucceſs, | 
: another was ſent to make a deinand of the ancient patri- 
monjal provinces, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Norman- 
1 dy. This meſſage was underſtood to be a declaration of War vt 

a War; and a parliament, being ſummoned, readily granted oh Fab, 
| ſupplies for a purpaſe de much favoured by the Engliſh 


nation :. 1 | 
a 3 an agent of the pile ata had 1038 1 
corrupted by the court of France, and had previouſſy re- SO 
vealed to Lewis all the meaſures, which Henry was con- "HY 
_ certing againſt him. But this infidelity did the king 
inconſiderable prejudice, in compariſon of the treachery, e 
which he experienced from the ſelfiſh purpoſes of the ally; — 
on whom he chiefly relyed for affiſtance: Ferdinand, his "vl 


_ father-in-law; had fo long perſevered in a courſe of crooked 
politics, that he began even to value himſelf on his dex 1 
erity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaſt of thoſe 1 
"Mameful ſucceſſes; Being told one day, that Lewis, a = 
prince of a very different character, had complained of his 
having once cheated him: „ He lies, the drunkard l“ 
aid he, I have cheated him above twenty times. 
This prince conſidered his cloſe connex ions with Henry, ũ 
only as the means which enabled him the better to take _ 
advantage of his want of experience. He adviſed him 
not to invade France by the way of Calais, where he Ts I 
bimſelf ſhould not have it in his power to affiſt him: He | —_ 
exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, whence E, bedition 8 
he could eafily make a conqueſt of Guienne; a province, te? Fontars* 
in which, it was imagined; the Engliſhbad fill ſome adhe: — 
rents. He promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by e 
of a Spaniſh army. And fo forward did he ſeem to pro- „ 
; mote che intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent 


oy 
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nay: veſſels to "England, in order to tranſport over the — Y 


yy which Henry had levied for that purpoſe. The marquis 


$512 "of Dorſet commanded this armament, which conſiſted of 
ten thouſand men, moſtly infantry ; lord Howard, fon 
of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and many 
others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 
him in this ſervice. All were on fire to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by military atchievements, and to make a conqueſt 
of importance for their maſter, The ſecret purpoſe of 
F b in chu e r bo was. A e f 
Tus "ſmall Miau of Navarre lies on he: Sönke - 
be France and Spain; and as John d' Albret, tbe 
ſovereign, was connected by friendſhip and alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
while the Engliſh forces were conjoĩned with his own, 
and while all adherents to the council of Piſa lay under 
- the ſentence of excommunication, to put himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſon of theſe dominions. No ſooner, therefore, way 
Dorſet landed in Guipiſcoa, than the Spaniſh mon- : 
declared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make : 
_._ _. © Jointly an invaſion of France, and to fotm the ſiege of 
. Bayonne, which d the way into Guienne n: But 
he remarked to the Engliſh general how dangerous it 
might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Na- 
© yarre, which, being in cloſe alliance with France, could 
caeeaſily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To 
provide againſt ſo dangerous an event, he required, that 
lohn ſhould ſtipulate a neutrality in the preſent war; and 
7 when that prince expteſſed his willingneſs to enter into 
any engagement for that purpoſe, he alſo required that 
ſecurity ſhould be given for the ſtrict obſervance of it. 
John having likewiſe agreed to this nr erdinand 


Herbert. Hallinghed, p 11 3 
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demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands fix of the 2. A N „ 


moſt conſiderable places of his dominions, together with 
his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage... _ Theſe were not terms 
to be propoſed to a ſoyereign; and as the Spaniſh 
monarch expected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to 


the duke of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion: on 


Navarre, and to reduce that kingdom to ſubjection. Alva 
ſoon made himfelf maſter of all the ſmaller towns; and 
being ready to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the capital, 
he ſummoned the marquis of Dorſet to join him with the 
; Engliſh army, and concert together all their operations. 

Doser began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts. of his 


maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſaCtions ; 


and having no orders to invade. the kingdom of Nayarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refuſed to take 
any part in that enterprize. He remained therefore in his 


quarters at Fontarabia; but ſo ſubtle was the contrivance Deceit of 
of Ferdinand, that, even while the Engliſh army lay in an 
that ſituation, it was almoſt equally. ſerviceable to his 


purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction with his 
own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it 
| from advancing, to ſuccour the kingdom of Navarre ; fo 


that Alva, having full leiſure: to conduct the ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to ſeek 


| for ſhelter in France. The Spaniſh general applied again 


to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct with united counſels © 


the operations of the holy league, ſo it was called, againſt 


Lewis: But as he till declined forming the ſiege of 


Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the invaſion of the prin- 
_cipality of Befrne, a part of the king of Navarre's-domi- 


nions, which lies on the French ſide of the Pyrenees, 


Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter intentions, repre- 
ſented, that, without new orders from his maſter, he 
| ould not concur in ſuch an undertaking. In order to 


a theſe orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin de | 
. Ee 3'* = Amo 
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3 pooh 11 ſcrupulow humour of the Engliſh general, 
di che moſt favourable opportunities were loſt, and that 
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11 5 rel or 200 Views: 
dor perſuaded Henry, that, "by the | 


was neceſfary he ſhould, on all occaſions, 28.1 in alen 
with the Spaniſh commander, who was belt Acquai uainted | 


with the ſituation of the country, and tlie reaſons of every b 
operation. But before orders to this purpoſe reached 
| Spain, Dorſet had become extremely impatient; and obe þ 


ſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the mai 


undertaking, and that his atmy was daily periſhing' by 
want andl Ticknefs, he demanded ſhipping from Ferdinan 


to tranſport the back to England. Ferdinand, whowas | 
bound by treaty 4 to furniſh him with this ſupply, when- 


ever demarided, was at laſt, after many delays, obliged to 


yield to his importunity; and Dorſet, embarking "his. 


troops, prepared himſelf for the voyage. Micatiwhile, e . 
meſſenger arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 


ſhould femain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were ſo diſcos 


torn of el tented with che treatment, which they had met with, that 
og . 


they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to ſet fail for 
gland. Henr was much difpleaſed with the itt ſucceſs 


ſet, ' pany — the Sabine Oy Wl Sheree 


was at laſt ablegto appeaſe him. | e 


te the hay om 
Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of - hole, was ſent to the 


coaſt of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five ſail; and be | 
carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John ew 


THERE happened this Mae a an's A 


and many other young courtiers, who longed _ . 


Portunity of diſplaying their valour. After they had 
committed ſome depredations, a French fleet of Aten 
1 iſſued from Nen ua the command of Primnauger®, 


l 


* ' Or rather Portnanget, nit to P. Daniel's n vol. 7. . 
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; and it was with difficulty, that Dor- 
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aw Fe: 


of Primauget, who, finding his deftruction i inevi- 


le,. re down upon the vellel of the Engliſh: admiral, E: 


I | ling with her, "reſolved to make her ſhare 
bs fate, . The ſhips of bath fleets ſtogd ſome time = 
duſpence, as ſpectators of this dreadful engagement; 3 and 
all men ſaw. with horror the flames Which conſumed. both 
_ veſſels, and heard the cries of fury and deſpair, which 
came from the miſerable combatants. At laſt, the F rench 


iP 


veſſel hlew up; and at the ſame time deſtroyed the Eng- 


Ah e. The reſt of the French fleet made their eſcape 5 


| to different harbours. As 


Tu war, which England waged againft France, 
though. it brought no advantage to the former kingdom, 


Was of great Prejudice to the latter; and by obliging : 


Lewis to withdraw his forces . for the defence of bis own 
| dominions, Joſt him that ſuperiority, which his arms, in 
the beginning of the compaign, had attained in Italy. 
Gaſton de Fo oix, his nephew, a young hero, had been en- 
truſted with the command of the French forces; and in, 
? a few months performed ſuch feats of raftitary art and 
Prowels, as were ſufficient to render illuſtrious the life of 
eſt captain. 'His eareer finiſhed with the great | | 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the moſt obſtinate con- 


nd began 20 engggemenf pit the Engliſh... Fire ede 


flies, he gained « over the Spaniſh and papal armies. He 


eriſhed the very moment his victory was complete; and 
with him periſhed the fortune of the French arms in 
Italy. The Swiſs, Whe Had rendered themſelves ex- 
| tremely formidable by their bands 'of diſciplined infan- 
try, inyaded the Milaneſe with à numerous army, and 
raiſed up that inconſtant people to a revolt againſt the 
dominion of France. Genoa followed the example of 
that dutchy ; 3 and thus us Lewin, in a LED weeks, ans 


8 


* Polydore Virzil, lib. 27. : Stowe, p. 490. Lan Is 


vicles, fol, wag 8 Guicciard, lid, 10. R 
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= + 1 3 8 the: N Lenke was « ain re- 
=. , „ inſtated in poſſeſſion e 5 
= Jux rus diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcomfi 5 
=_ | he French; and the more ſo, as he had been beholden 
= for it to the Swiſs, a people, whoſe councils, he hoped, 
= | he ſhould always be able to influence and govern. The 
peaontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very little time; and in his 
oy 8 place was choſen John de Medicis, who took the appel- 
lation of Leo X. and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious 
_ princes that ever ſat on the papal throne. Humane, be- 
 neficent,. generous, affable ;, the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtae * ; he had a ſoul no leſs capable of 
forming great deſigns than his predeceſſor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the ex- 
.ecution of them. The ſole defect, indeed, of his cha- 
rater was too great fineſſe and artifice ; a fault, which, | 
both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult for him to 
; avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxi- = 
g | milian was detached from the French intereſt; and Hen- 
| 717. notwithſtanding his diſappointments in the former 
campaign, was ſtill en to proſecute nis warlike 
meaſures againſt Lewis. 55 | 
A parlia- HENRY had ſummoned | anew. ſeflion of parliament 5, 
1 28 1 obtained a ſupply. for his enterprize. It was a poll- 
tax, and impoſed different ſums, according to the ſtation 
and riches of the perſon. A duke payed ten marks, an 
_ earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight four marks; 
every man valued at eight hundred pounds in goods, four 
4 marks. An impeſrtion was alſo granted of two fifteenths 
* and four tenths“. With theſe ſupplies, joined to the | 
MI 8a treaſure, which had been left by his father, and which was 
not yet entirely * he \ was enabled to levy a great : 
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= are ſaid to have been much encouraged in this 


r himſelf formidable to his enemy. Thee: MA, AP. 


enterprize, by the arrival of a veſſel in the Thames un- a 


der the papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and 
hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers; and 
duch fond devotion was at that time entertained towards 
the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents were every 
| there received with the greateſt triumph and exultation. 
+ In order to prevent all diſturbance from Scotland. 
c audile Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the continent, 
Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, was diſpatched on an em- 
baſſy to James, the king's brother- in- lw; and inftruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all differences be- 
tween the kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the intentions 
of the court of Scotland e. Some complaints had already 
en made on both ſides. One Barton, eee 
8 he fax wg Twit no redrefs had Ra a, e 1 marque 
againſt that nation; but he had no ſooner put to ſea, than 
he was guilty of the groſſeſt abuſes, committed depredations 
upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow. ſeas “. 
Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and ſons 
of the ear] of Surrey, failing out againſt him, fought him 
in a deſperate action, where the pyrate was killed; and 
| they brought his hips into the Thames. As Henry re- 
fuſed all ſatis faction for this act of juſtice, ſome of the 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of lord Hume, war- 
den of the; marches, and committed great ravages on that 
kingdom. Notwithſtanding. theſe mutual grounds of diſ- 
ſatisfaction, Matters might eaſily have been accommo- 
dated, had it not been for Henry's intended invaſion of 
3 * Ws whack. rouzed the Jolly. of the Scotiſh na- 
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ap to maintain their ht mg 


much ſuperior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of France, 


whoſe knight he had ever in all tournaments profeſſed 


himſelf, and who ſummoned him, according to the ideas 


of romantic gallantry, prevalent in that age, to take the 


Veld in ber defence, and prove himſelf her true and va- 

3838 e eee 
Wan oF abut eee. "He firſt ene» deten t 
ſhips to the affiftance of France; the only fleet which 
Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſed. And though he. 
Nil made profeſſions of maintaining a neutrality, the 5 


Engliſh ambaſſador eaſily foreſaw, that à war would in 


the end prove ineyitable; and he gave warning of the 


danger to his maſter, who ſent the earl of Surrey te put 
** borders in a poſture of defence, e ee 


invaſion of the enemy. 4 
"Henzy, all on fire for military * was Pep * 
couraged by this appearance of a diverſion from thi 
north; and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered himſelf with 


the der of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe 


in his invaſion of France, The pope ſtill continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againſt Lewis, and 


all the adherents of the ſchiſmatieal council; The Swiſs 


cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity againſt 


France: The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian 
| had ſigned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of alliance againſt 
| that power, and had ſtipulated the time and place - row 
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date; "and even ene a truce Pre twelvemongh — 

wick tie common enemy; Henry was not yet fully con- % 
vinced of His ſelfiſn and ſiniſter intentions, and ſtil! 
8 for his concurrence after the expiration of that 
term. He had now got a miniſter who complied with 
all his inclinations, and Aattered bim in every ſcheme; - 
to Wich bis ng Ys 1 a i fetubus om was 892 
- dlined. 5 | 

TAD Wolsxv, ean of L.iheoth, ME SDA to Wollen mile 
= king, ſurpaſſed in favour all his miniſters, and wag aide. 
faſt advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, which 
he afterwards attained. This man was ſon of a butcher# 

at Tptwich; but having got a learned education, and F 

being endowed with an excellent capacity, he was admitted 

into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor to that noble- ; 
man's children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip : and coun- 

' tenance of his patron, , He was recommended to be chap- ay 
Jain to Henry \ VII, and being employed by that monarch ; 
in a ſecret negociation, which regarded his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he 

N acquitted himſelf to the king 8 ſatisfaction, and obtained 


the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity 1 in his conduct r, 1 ll 
That prince, having given, him 2 commiſſion to Maxi- | WO 
| milian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſur⸗ 7 


prized, in leſs than three days after, to ſee Wolſey prefent © 
himſelf before him ; and ſuppoſing that he had protract= 2 
ed his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders. Wolſey informed him, that bo. IJ 
due had juſt returned from Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully _— 
| fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. But on ſecond - 
x thoughts,” faid the king, © found that ſomewhat was 
ee omitted in your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after N 
1 you, with fuller inftrujons.” I met the . 0. 
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. replied. Wolſey, * on my return: But a3. I had 


1 reflected on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to ex- 
5 1 «6 ecute what, I knew, muſt be your majeſty's inten- 
| « tions. The death of Henry, ſoon after this incident, 
retarded the advancement of Wolſey, and prevented his 
reaping any advantage from the good opinion, which 
that monarch had. entertained of him: But thencefor- 
wards he was looked on at court as a riſing man; and 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, caſt his eye upon him as 
4 ae eee eee e aer, 
©... ation . This prelate, obſerving that the earl of Surrey 
had totally eclipſed him in un reſolved to introduce 
Weile to the young prince s familiarity, and hoped, 
 ghat he might xival Surrey i in his inſinuating arts, and 
vet be contented to act in the cabinet a part ſubordinate 
10 Fox himſelf, who had promoted him. In a very 
tl time, Wolſey gained ſo much on the king, that he 
; Tupplanted. both Surrey i in his favour, and Fox in his 
1 ruſt and confidence. Being admitted to Henry s parties 
| ff pleaſure, he took the lead in every jovial converſation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment, which 
he found ſuitable to the age and inclination of the young 
/ monarch. Ne either his own years, which were near 
forty, nor his character of a clergyman, were any re- 
- *Fraiat upon him, or engaged him to check, by any uſe- 
tcfs ſeverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had ſmall 
 propenſion to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours; Dur- 
ing the intervals of amuſement he introduced buſineſs 
and ſtate affairs, and inſinuated thoſe maxims of con- 
duct, which he was deſirous his maſter ſhould adopt. 
"He obſerved to him, that, while he entruſted his affairs 
into the hands of his father's counſellors, he had the 
advantage indeed of employing men of wiſdom and ex- 
5 but men wo owel: not Tar ä to / bls 5 
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to him for the exerciſe of their authority: That by the C5 


factions, and cabals, and jealouſies, which had long pre- 
_ vailed among them, they more obſtructed the advancement 
of his affairs, than they promoted it by the knowledge, 


which age and practice had conferred upon them: That 


while he thought proper to paſs his time in thoſe plea- 


ſures, to which his age and royal fortune invited him, and 
in thoſe ſtudies, which would in time enable him to ſway 


the ſcepter with abſolute authority, his beſt ſyſtem of go- 
vernment would be to entruſt his àuthority into the hands 
af ſome one perſon, who was the creature of his will, and 
who could entertain no view but that of promoting his 
ſervice: And that if this miniſter had alſo the ſame reliſh - 
for pleaſure with himſelf, and the ſame taſte for ſcience, 
he could more eaſily, at intervals, account to him for his 


"7 


whole conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually into 


the knowledge of public buſineſs, and thus, without te- 
dious conſtraint or e initiate him i in the {cience 


of government. 15 
HxNRV entered into all the 0 views of Welte; and 


ending no one ſo capable of executing this plan of admi- 
niſtration as the perſon who propoſed it, he ſoon ad- 


vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his 
pleaſures, to be a member of his council; and from be- 
ing 2 member of his council, to be his ſole and abſolute 
miniſter. By this, rapid advancement and unconttouled 
authority, the character and genius of Wolſey had ful! 


tions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expence: Of ex- 
tenſiye capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterprize 5 


Ambitious of power, but ſtill more deſirous of glory: 


Inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive'; and, by turns, lofty; 


elevated, commanding: Haughty to his equals, but af- 


fable to h's dependants ; oppreſſive to the poople,: but 


8 N Cavendiſh, p. 12. Stowe, p. 499. 
1 liberal 


"His charec= 


opportunity to diſplay itſelf. Inſatiable in his acquiſi- ter. 
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moved by injuries than wo. 8 N was 2 
to take the aſcendant in every intercourſe with others, 
—_— but exerted this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oſtentat py | 
A | as expoſed him to envy, and made every one r . 
=—_ —- Tal the cal inferio jority 35 rather 1 meannels * 


= c HA P:fiberal to bis nds; 


| iminiſ atiori; in which Heney — 8 
exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
 _ was the military, which, as i ſuited the natural. 
gallantry and bravery of his temper; as well as the ar- 
dour of his youth, was the principal object of | his 
attention. Finding that Lewis had made great prepara- 
tions both by ſea and land to reſiſt him, he was no Jeſs 
careful to levy a formidable army, and equip a conſider 
able fleet for the invaſion of France. The command of 
the fleet was entruſted to Sir Edward Howard; who, 
1 after ſcouring the channel ſome time, preſented himſelf | 
WW before Breſt, where the French navy then lay; and he 
=_ challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, 
expected from the Mediterranean a reinforedinent of 
bee gallies under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, ' | 
"= - kept: within the harbour, and ſaw with patience: the a 
1 Engliſh burn and deſtroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood. At laſt Prejeant arrived with ſix gallies, and put 
1 into Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Breſt; 
where he ſecured himſelf behind ſome batteries, Which 
de had planted on rocks, that lay on each fide of him. 
40 April. Howard was notwithſtanding determined to make an at- 
tack upon him; and as he had but two gallies; he took 
himſelf the command of one, and gave the other to lord 
5 Fierrars. He was followed by ſome row- barges and ſome | 
S:: crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
Sir William Sidney, and other officers of diſtintion/ 
„ * 1 þ en. ee and leaped 
A Wy | Ty „ i 
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lier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen. The cable, means 
while,. which faſtened his ſhip to that of the enemy, be- 
ing cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands of the 
French; and as he ſtill continued the combat with great 
gallantry, he was puſhed overboard by their pikes * 
Lord Ferrars, ſeeing the admiral's galley fall off, follows. 
eld with the other ſmall veſſels; and the whole fleet was 
fo diſcouraged by the leſs of their commander, that they 
tired from before Breſt i. The French nayy came out 
ef harbour; and even ventured to invade the coaſt of 
' Suſſex, They were repulſed, and Prejeant,: their com- 
mander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. 


Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, le yy to 


the command of the Engliſh fleet ; 3 and little ee 
paſſe at ſea during this ſummer,.. 

\ Great Preparations had been making at 4 8 
the whole winter, for an invaſion on France by the way 
of Calais ; FT but the ſummer was well advanced before 
every ching was in ſufficient readineſs for the intended“ 
enterprize. The long peace, which the kingdom i 
enjoyed, bad ſomewhat unfitted the Engliſh for military” 
_ expeditions}, and the great change, which had lately 
been introduced in the art of war, had rendered it fil 
more difficult to enure them to the uſe. of the weapi ns 
How employed i in action. The Swiſs, and after them the 
had ſhown the advantage of a ſtable infantry,- 


5 ol with . and e 125 were able to re- 


n was « maxim Fr Howard's, PE no amel was aL for ay thing... 
that was not brave even to a degree of madneſs. As the ſea-ſervice requires 
moch lefs plan and contrivance and capacity than the land, this mazim has 


rest plauſibility and appearance of truth : Though the fate of Howard him- 


| . maylerve a 284 * that even there courage ought to be _—_ with” 
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a bone! woe 


LR . was Ind common z into deep abs 
" 333% was the weapon now in uſe, was ſo inconvenient, and 


attended with ſo many diſadvantages, that it had not en- 
tirely diſcredited the bow, a weapon. in which the Eng- 
liſn excelled all European nations. The Engliſh archers 
fill maintained their” reputation; and even during the © | 
preſent reign, the king's allies had ſolicited him for ſup- : 

_ plies of this kind. The ſecond year after his ac "7 
be ſent a thouſand: archers, under the command of lord 

| Dacres, to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand, his father-in-law, ; 
in his projected expedition againſt the Moors of Barbaryis 

but as that prince turned his arms againſt the French in 
Italy, Dacres was ſent back without being employed i = 


any ſervice, The king had alſo ſent fifteen hundred ar- 
chers under the comr 
aſſiſtance of Margaret, dutcheſs of Savoy, who made uſe 


of Sir Edward Poinings to che | 


of them with advantage againſt the duke of Guelders, the 


; 5 great diſturber of the Netherlands. A conſiderable part 


of the forces, which Henry now levied for the invaſion 
of F rance, conſiſted of archers; and as ſoon as affairs 
were in readineſs, the vanguard of the army, amounting 
to 8000 men, unden the command of the earl of Shrewſ- 


| bury, failed over to Calais. - Shrewſbury was accompa- 


nied by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater, Haſt- 
ings, Cobham, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the 
light horſe. Another body of 6000 men ſoon after fol- 
lowed under the command of lord Herbert, the chani- 
berlain, attended by the earls of Northumberland and 


Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together 
dne 'Curſon,, and other gentlemen, . DS 


regent of the kingdom —y wel abſence. 


might ſecure her adminiſtration 


#% ©. >» 
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Pu king himſelf prepared to follow with the mais 
body and rear of the army; and he appointed the queen 


That! he 


95 . earl e :b6 be-a hg 
_ Headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at- A 
tainted and impriſoned during the late reign. Henry was . 

led to commit this act of violence by the dying commands, 
as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that he ne- 
ver ſhould be free from danger, while a man of ſo turbu- 
lent a diſpoſition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 
de la Pole, brother of Suffolk; had accepted of a com- 
mand in the French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to 
revive the York faction, and to inſtigate them againſt 
the preſent government, he probably, by that means, 
en: eee e e this Py: 
nobleman, 
Ar laſt, les, attended by the duke of Bades eh goth jene 

: Fe many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and 
entered upon his French expedition, from which he fondly 
expected fo much ſucceſs and glory v. Of all thoſe allies, 

on whoſe affiftance he relied, the Swiſs alone fully per- 
formed their engagements, Being put in motion by a tovatdn of 
ſum of money ſent them by Henry, and incited by their 
victories obtained in ttaly, and by their animoſity againſt 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with _ 

an army of twenty-five thouſand men; and no equak 
force could be oppoſed to their incurſion. Maximilian c 
had received an advance of 120, ooo crowns from Henry, 

| and had engaged to reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men, 
but failed in his engagements. That he might make 
atonement to the king, he himſelf appeared in the Low 
Countries, and joined the Engliſh army with ſome „ 
man and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving ar 
example of diſcipline to Henry's new levied forces. Ob- 5 
ſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh monarch to be more 
bent on glory than on intereſt, he inliſted himſelf in his 
n wore the croſs of St. George, and received pays 


» Polydoro vun. lib, 27. eue, W 
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en A'P:a a hundred e A day; us. ene of his ſubhecte 5 
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: bined army, e E. e 
„ Bxrons e of Ae will Iaxim 15 in the! 
anne the tel of ese e el a forthe | 


gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the townz and 
had a garrifon not exceeding à houſand men; yet made 
they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance as protracted the ſie a A 
and they at laſt found" themſelves more i 
want of proviſions and aminunition chan from this z Hutts 


FE r&b Avg. 
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But while he exhibited this extraordinary ſper- 
e of an emperor of Zermany ſerving under a king of 
Enagland, he was treat with the higheſt" reſpect by 
Henry, meh ROO 0m 


the ſiege of Teroliane, a town fituated on the frontiers: 


of Picardy; and they began to attack the plate with" vi- 


from 


of the beſiegers. Having conveyed intelligentes of their 


Gituation to Lewis, who had advanced to Ainvichs wirf 
en, ee ee e e hee 


Fontrailles appeared at the head of 900 hörſe-⸗ 
MD 2 er lee eee ck 6 gunpbwder behins = 


Bic, and two quarters of bacon. With this fmall fore 


A DOR mms ur 


5 Ps 
5 ee an. $76, Meats a Belt, * 


| ack ee as again to break through the Eng- 
1 yan to ſuffer mw» or no To OOO. as : 
tempt 22 * r -- 
Bur he Engliſh had, 6 bon 1 full revenge for the 
inſult, Henry had received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horſe, who had advanced to protect this 
incurſion of Fontrailles ; and he ordered ſome troops tb 
_ paſs the Eis, in order to oppoſe. them. Tue cavatry of - | | 
| France, though they conliſted chien of gentlemen, ms 


fewer: into the] 


1 


the folk of the town, whers each zorfem: 


* 


1 r SY. 3 
returned "at the * 
he > 4 


rn \ inany delperate nila: cm 4 
in Nah, were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized with ſo MD» aa 


0 2 a panic, that they immediately took to flight, N 1 
f ere purſued by the Engliſh. The duke of Lene. 
te, who commarided the French, Buff d' Amboiſe, . _ 
| & Clerinag Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many 9 
other officers of diſtinction were made ptiſoners o. This 9 | 
ation, or rather rout, is ſometimes called the battle of ; 
Guinegate, from the place where it Was fought ; 8 but ; 
more commonly the Battle of Spars, becauſe the Frenchz q 
at day; made more ule of their N than of theik 1 
Fords or military weapons. ; 7 
" AFTER ſo conſiderable an 3 the king; _ ; 
was at the head of a complete army of above Sd, doo men. 4 
night have. made incurſions to the gates. of Paris, and 7 
ſpread confuſion and deſolation every where. It gave 4 
Lewis great joy, when he heard, that the Engliſh; ins 3 
ſtead of puſhing their victory, and attacking the diſmayed = 
troops of Frances returned to the flege of ſo inconſiders Y 
* a plate as Teroũane. The governors were obliged 3 
ſoon after to capitulate; and Henry found his acquifition n 
of ſo little conſequence, though gained at the expence ” ey 2» 3 | 
ſome blood, and what, in his preſent circymſtances; was 5 YN 
more important; of much valuable time, that he immedi- = 
- ately demoliſhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the | 
i French were again revived with regard to the motions of . 423 
the Engliſh. The Swiſs at the ſame time had entered 8 5 I 
Bungundy with a formidable army, and laid ſiege to Di- 2 
Jon, which was in no condition to reſiſt them. Ferdinand | 
himſelf, though he had made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed !! 1 
Aiiſpoſed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune = 
_ hould preſent to him. Scarcely ever was the French 3 4 
2M monarchy in greater danger; or leſs 1 in a condition to de — 
| Fr 2 al te, . reha, Vil, hy; 127. wann. 1 
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e CEN *. fend itſelf againſt thoſe —_—_— armies, 2 on every 


ſide aſſailed or threatened it. Even many of the inha- 


* 2413. bitants of Paris, who believed chemſelves expoſed to the 


4 N . 


* 


rapacity and violence of the enemy, began to. diſlodge, 


without knowing what _ could afford them e | 
fecurity. e 


Bur Lewis was e from his preſent difficulties 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies, The Swiſs 
allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a negociation  - 
Tremoille, governor of Burgundy; and without making 


_ enquiry, whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 


they accepted of the conditions which he offered them. 
Tremoille, who knew that he ſhould be diſavowed by 
his maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to de- 
mand; and thought himſelf happy, at 1he expence of 


fottie nee, i e 


addin 2 95 an enemy p. 


TER meaſures of Henry ſhowed equal i igaorance in the 
art of war with that of the Swiſs in negociation. Tour- 
nay was a great and rich city, which, though it lay 
within the frontiersp of F landers, belonged entirely to 


France, and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage 
into the; heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who 
wis defirous of freeing his grandſon from fo troubleſome - 


2 eee adviſed Henry to lay ſiege to this place 3 


and the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an 


acquiſition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in Fr rance, was 


_ fo imprudent as to follow that intereſted counſel, The 
eity of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being exempt- 
ed from the burthen of a garriſon, the burghers, againſt - 


the remonſtrance of their ſovereign, ftrenuoufly. inſiſted 


on maintaining. this. dangerous privilege ; and they en- 


"_—_ by themſelves, to make a vigorous defence againſt 

Neel enemy 2. Their courage failed them when matters 
| 2 . n. 2 25 
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2 furrendered to the Engliſh. | The- biſhop of Tournay was ... 
lately dead; and as a new biſhop was already elected. by Wa, = Y 
the chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the king be⸗ 5 
ſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his favourite, 
Wolſey, and put him in immediate poſſeſſion of the re- 
venues, which were conſiderable Hearing of the retreat | 
of the Swiſs, and obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, 
be thought proper to return to England; and he carried 
the greateſt part of his army with him. Succeſs had at- 
tended him in every enterprize; and his youthful mind 
was much elated with this ſeeming proſperity ; but all * 
men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his ſitua · 1 
tion with his progreſs, his expence with his acquiſitionns 3 
were convinced, that this campaign, ſo much vaunted,  -_ | 
| Was, in reality, both ruinous and inglorious to him *, + yo 
TIE ſucceſs, which, during this ſummer, had nds : 1 
Henry's arms in the North, was much more deciſive. e. 
The king of Scotland had aſſembled the whole force 4 
of his kingdom ; and having paſſed the Tweed with a 
brave, though a tumultuary army of above 50, ooo men, 
he ravaged thoſe parts of Northumberland which lay 
neareſt that river, and he employed himſelf in taking the 
caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places | 
of little importance, Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in 
her caſtle, was preſented to James, and ſo gained on the 
affections of that prince, that he waſted in pleaſure the 
critical time, which, during the abſence of his enemy, he 
- ſhould have employed in puſhing his conqueſts, | His 
troops, lying in a barren country, where they ſoon con- 
ſumed all the proviſions, began to be pinched with hun- 
ger; and as the authority of the prince was feeble, and ._ 
military diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 1 
many of them had ſtolen from the camp, and retired ; 3 
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Q ected a force of - 26,000 men, of Which 5000 | had been 


Kanne, challenging the enemy t to deſcend into the plain « 
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: homewards.. Meanwhile, the earl of Surrey, having col 
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- fent over from the king's army in France, marched tot ie 

nee of the country, and approa hed the Sete, ho 

Apt. high ground near the hills'of Cheviot. The 
ent? June therefore {nt 2 herald to the Scotch h 


Milfield, which lay towards the ſouth ; and there, ap- 


pointing a day for the combat, to try their valour on 


Equal ground, As he received no fatisfaQory anſwer, he | 
made a feint of marching towards Berwic ; as if he in- 
tended to enter Scotland, to lay waſte the Vorder, and cut 
off the} proviſions of the enemy. The Scottiſh : army, in 
order to prevent his ' purpoſe, put themſelves i in motion; 
and having ſet fire to the huts in which they had quar- 


tered, 25 bony rl from dhe hills,” ure, bs bo ad- 


; with his Wale and e at 55 . of Twite | 
| and HEN hs e bis ee trot feck a ford hos xs Lan] 


«Auf 8 Was es es e ble and both 


Gwe prepared for it with tranquillity and order t. The 
Engliſh divided their army into two lines ; Lord Howard 
5 led che main body of the firlt line, Sir Edmond Howard 


the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left. 'The 


ear] of Surrey himſelf commanded- the main body of the 
ſecond line, lord Daecres the right wing, Sir Edward 
Stanley the left. The front of the Scots preſented three 
5 diviſions to the enemy: The middle was led by the king 
arp a by the earl of Huntley," afbiſted by 
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- Kill eee nt he 


Kai, 5 eee ders dd fe proiradted 


the action, till night 
ſeemed yet uncertain, and t. 


7 
* 


Kallen in battle, and cheir king bimſelf, after the moſt 
diligent enquiry, could no where be Wand. In ſearchin 


Lembled him, and was LT Eee | 
it in 4 leaden coffin, and ſent it to London. 
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CHA Hand his body was inderred. The Scots, howev . fel 
n alerted, that it was not James's body, which was found 
. on the field of battle, but that of one Elphinſton, who 
had been arrayed in arms reſembling their king's, in order 
to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and ſhare the dan- 
ger with his maſter, It was believed that James had been 
ſeen crofling the Tweed at Kelſo ; and ſome imagined 
that he had been killed by che vaſials of lord Hume, 
whom that nableman had inſtigated to commit ſo enor- 
mous a crime, But the populace entertained the opinion 
that he was ſtill alive, and having ſecretly gone in pil- 
grimage to the holy land, would ſoon return, and take 
poſſeſſion of the throne. This fond conceit was long er 
tern ,, ($2, math ry fochs 
Tu king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles 
being flain in the field of Flouden, ſo this battle was 
called, an inviting opportunity, was offered to Henry of 
gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of re- 
ducing it to ſubjection. But he diſcovered on this occa- 
ſion a mind truly great and generous. When the queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy of her ſon, applied for peace, he readily. - 
granted it; and took compaſſion on the helpleſs condi- 
tion of his ſiſter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained, him ſo great a victory, was reſtored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his fa- 
ther, for engaging on the ſide of Richard III. Lord How 
ard was honoured with the title of earl of Surrey. Sir 
Charles Brandon the king's favourite, whom he had be- 
fore created viſcount Liſle, was now raiſed to the dignity. | 
of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favour- 
ite and his miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord | 
Herbert obtained the title of curl of Worceſter. Sir Ed- | 


| ward Stanley, that of lord * 
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„ peace with Scotland cave Henry 33 58 u 
* that fide, and enabled him to proſecute in tranquillity | ee 4 
his enterprize againſt Prance, ſome other incidents- had 1810 
happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortu- 
nate event, and ſerved to open his eyes with regard to the 
raſhneſs o an undertaking, . into which, his youth and 
\ high fortune had betrayed | him, _ 3 
LEwIs, fully ſenſible of the dangerous 1 9 * to 
which hi is kingdom had been reduced during the former 
campai gu, was reſolved, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy « of 
his enemies. The pope was nowiſe diſpoſed to puſh the 
French to Extremity ; ; and provided they did not return to 
take poſſeſſion of Milan, his intereſts rather led him — 
preſerve the balance among the contending parties, He 
| accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce the coun- 
eil of Lyons; ; and he took off the excommunication, 
which his'predeceffor and himſelf had denounced againſt 
that king and his kingdom. Ferdinand was now faſt de-, 
clining i in years; and as he entertained no farther ambi- 
tion than that of keeping poſſeffion of Navarre, which he 
| had ſubdued by his arms and policy, he readily h hearkened 
to the propoſals of Lewis for prolonging the truce ano- 
ther year; and he eyen ſhowed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. Lewis 
| had dropped hints of his intention to marry his ſecond. 
daughter, Renee, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or 
his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandſons of the 
Spaniſh monarch; and he declared his reſolution of be- 
flowing on her, as her portion, his claim on the dutchy 
of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced theſe propoſals 05 
with joy; but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in in 
the ſame views, and procured his acceſſion to a treaty, 
which opened ſo inviting a hat of e their 
common 27s. ns 
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8 Cnar. Pong ſor. i wal 
"ORs the truce with Lewis, he fell into a "violent rage, and 
oY  Joydly complained, that his father-in-law had fit, by 
Ms the higheſt promiſes and profeſſions, « en yr; Ns 
mity with France, and afterwards, without giving bim 
the leaſt warning, had now again "ſacrificed his intereſt to 
- . and had left him expoſed. alone | 
; to all the danger and, expence of the War. In propor- 
tion to his eaſy credulity and his unſuſpecting reliance on 
Ferdinand Was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againſt the treatment which he met with z and he threat | 
ened rex for this, egregious treachery and breach of 
faith 55 But he loſt all patience when informed of the 
other yegociation, by which Maximilian as alſo. ſeduced 
from his alliance, 887 in which propoſals had. 
agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain wi 
the. daughter of France. Charles, during che lifetime of 
the late king, had beep affianced to Mary, Henry's ſecond 
ſiſter; and a9 the. mine now approaghed: the age of pur 
7 the. king had expected the immediate completion of 
axri and the honourable benement of a fſter, 
for whom he had entertained. 2 tender affection, Such 
2 therefore, of injuries gave ; him the higheſ 


GE Ng 
theſe diſpoſitions, of Henry, in. order to procure a peace 
and e n — wg which he knew to. be. paſſionately 
deſire naſte * n Yoga] 
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1 * Pon airy, which — tend to the c aA * 
advantage of bo 1 kingdoms, and which \ would ſerve to N 

terminate honourably all che differences Between them 3 
That the had left Lewis 'no male children; and? as » ke had - 28 "tg 5 
ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having heirs" to to to the 55 
crown, no marriage ſcemed more ſuitable to him then 
_ that with the princeſs of England, whoſe "youth and 5 
| beauty r afforded the moſt flattering hopes in that p 5 


che other advantages, attending che 3 
than 2 ſufficient compenſation fo for this f ineq uality ; 
nat Henry, in looſening his connexions with Spain, 
which he. had never reaped any, advantage, v dd on 
tract a cloſe : affinity with Lewis, a prince, w who, rt 
his whole life, had invariab ma 1 the ch aracter « 
ere Weng eee e e eee 
As Henry ſeemed to nearket is diſcourſe with | 
willing cars, Lee Fee d bis. maſter of the 
bability, which he diſcovered, ot bringing, the mager 1 
2 happy concluſion 3, and. be received. full powers for n 
gociazing che treaty, Ihe articles, were: cafily adjuſted 
| between the monarchs. | Lewis agreed _ Hey fri; Peace — 
ſhould remain in the hands of the. Engliſn.; that Richar 
de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed. to Metz, 8 live 0.4 
 penſigg n afligned, him. by. Lewis; that, Henry ſhould re- 
beine heyment of a million of crowns, being the arrears 
due by treat bis fog and eee 
Ku ſhould bring four! Han 
and enjoy, ag large a kl >; a8 ANY queen 
of France, een che former, Whg was heigels of Britanny, © * 
The, two princes, allo, agreed on the ſuccours, With which 
they, hould mutually. ſupply ve — 3 
_ ths WE Akad by eee 
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os —— France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at 


9 Bock Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated. He was 
enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accom- 
. - pliſhments « of the young princeſs ; and being naturally of 
an amorous diſpoſition, which his advanced age had not 
entirely cooled, he was ſeduced into ſuch a courſe of gaiety 
and pleaſure, as: proved very unſuitable to his declining 
15616. ſtate of health 7. He died in leſs than three months after 
Jin. the marriage, to the extreme regret of the French nation, 
„35 + Wi ſenſible of his tender. concern for their welfare, 
gave him with one voice the. bonourable e of 
l Father of 1 bis people. 8 
F RANCIS, duke of Angouleme, a youth 5 5 one . 
twenty, who. had married Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſuc- 
| Ceeded him on the throne ; and by his actiyity, valour, 
generoſity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of 2 happy 
and glorious reign. This) ung monarch. had been ex- 
tremely ſtruck with the charms of the Engliſh princeſs ; 
and even during his predeceſſor's life-time, had payed ber 
ſuch cloſe attendance as made ſome of his friends appre- 
hend, that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 
ow e But being warned, that, by indulging himſelf in 
ſhis paſſion, he might probably exclude himſelf from the 
| dee he forbore all farther addreſſes; and even watched 
the young dowager with a very clreful eye during the firſt 
months of her widowhood. ' Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was at that time in the court of France, the 
moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the moſt accom- 
pliſhed in all the — which were then thought to 
. befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief fa- 
vourite; and that monarch had even once entertained 
choughts of marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given in- 
dulgence to that mutual pafen, which took 3 : 


£ 3 e ; 


CS 4 


HENRY var. 


tween them. The queen aſked Suflk, whether he had 0.4 
now the courage, without farther reflection, to eſpouſe yay 
ber; and ſhe told him, at hes edt ee eee * 


fily forgive him for not aſking his conſent, than for act- 
ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not ſo in- 
viting an offer; and the marriage was ſecretly celebrated: 
at Paris. Francis, who was pleaſed with this marriage,” 
as it prevented Henry from forming any powerful alliance 
by means of his ſiſter , interpoſed his good offices in ap- 
peaſing him: And even Wolſey, having entertained no 
| Jealouſy of Suffolk, who was content to participate in 
the king's pleaſures, and had no ambition to engage im 
ſtate affairs, was active in reconciling the king to his 
ſiſter and brother-in-law; and he n n 1 
fon. to return to ee 
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NOTE [al p. 4. 


(men linked in confe ederaties together) awho behaved themſelves 
like kings in the country, fo as there bas very little Ivy br right, 


| aud "of: orber things ewhith they Jaid ubert the caſe of the late 
; coinfiotics ant Wat Tyler. Parl. Hift. vol. i. p. 365. This , 


epular government, which no king and no houſe of com- 


mons had been able Seine was the ſource of the licen- 
riouſneſs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as well 
a5 tyranny of the princes.” If ſubjects would enjoy Ll 
1 and kings ſecurity, the laws mult be execute. 

In de pinth 4. this reign, the commons alfo diſcovered an 


of liberty, which we ſhould little ex- 


— in . Je was agreed by parliament,” — = 
ſays Cotten, p. 309, 6 that the ſubfidy of wools, wool Rs... 
and ſkins, granted to che king until the time of Midſummer = 
3 then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time unto the feaſt | 
of St. Peter ad bincula; for that chereby the king ſhould be 
_ * interrupted for claiming ſuch oo as due.” See an Cot= 
9 P- 198. 


NOTE 151 p . 
FNYGHTON, p- 27 ic 5, Ke 1. Ph fame author,” p. 2680, 
tells us, that the king, 14 return to the meſſage, ſaid, 
chat he would not for their deſire feitiove the mean ſt cullion 
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rear of the king, ihe. commons able of the ; 
government about the king's perſon, his court, the exceſſove 
mber of his ferwants, of the abiſts in the Charicery, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous op pre in - 
the country, by the great multitudes of” maintainers of quarrels, 
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NOTES 10 THE. Tad vol blk. 


120 his kitchen. This author ; alſo tells us, that the king 


| ſaid to the commiſſioners, when they harangued him, that he 


ſaw his ſubjects were rebellious, and his beſt way would be 
to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain, that 


all theſe {pecches were either intended by Knyghton merely as : 


an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe, For (1) when the | 


five lords accuſe the king $ miniſters i in the next parliament, 
and impute to them every raſh action of the king, they ſpeak 


nothing of theſe replies which are ſo obnoxious, were ſo re- 


cent, and are pretended to have been ſo pu c. (2) The 


king, ſo far from having any connexions at 5 time with 


France, was threatened with a dangerous invaſion from that 
kingdom. This ſtory ſeems-to have been taken from the re- 


proaches afterwards thrown out againſt him, and to have been 
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be appli 


W. 8 Wes TN I 2th article, which mme eee 

of having cut off the heads of twenty-two 1 
confned for felony or debt, without warrant or, proceſs. of 
| law: But as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre could 


Have. to treat theſe felons and debtors iti ſuch a manner, we 


may preſume that the fact is either falſe or miſrepreſented. 
It was in theſe men's power to ſay any thing againſt the perſons 


accuſed : No defence or ee was admitted: All was Jaw- . 


; leſs will and pleaſure. Ws eats acts 
They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to o murder Fre N bar 
theſe accuſations either are general, or deſtroy. one another, 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as 
in article 28 / by trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, as in 


article 28th, by means of the king of e, who.v was to re» 
Eeive Calais for his pains, : 855 


N . the "actin in * 8 never paid a pro- 
per regard to Edward's ſtatute of treaſons, though one of 
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| 6: moſt neee laws for the n that has my 4 
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_ Enacted. In che 17th of the kings the dukes of | Lancafter and 
— Wert to Richard, that Sir Thomas Talbot, with. 5 
others of. bis adherents, conſpired. the'dearh of the faid duet in zi AY 

divers" parts of Chefoire, as ' the: Jamie auat :confiſſed and. els 8 
laoaο and praying that the parliament may judge of the fant. 

Wi beraupon the king and. the lords in the parliament judged the 

fame fad to be open and high treaſon « And hereupen they award 

c duritt, the one to the ſheriff of 'York, and the other to the He. 

- riff of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid Sir Thomas. returnable 
in the King's bench in the month ,of Eaffer then enſuing...” Aud 

open proclamation was made in We "eftminſter-ball, that upon the 

feeriff's return, and at the next coming in of the ſaid Sir Tho- bs 

mas, the ſaid an er be corvided of "treaſon, and incur 72, 5 

| after the proclamation Pals , the' ſame loſs and my be: 4 
ton, p. 354+ It is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary Ee, 

: judgment was paſſed in a time of tranquillity. Though the 

ſtatute itſelf of Edward III. reſerves a Power to the parlia- 

ment to declare any new ſpecles of 'treaſon, iis not to be 
ſuppoſed chat this power was reſerved to the houſe of lorde 
alone, or that men were to be judged by-a law ex pe fazzo; 

At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the elauſe; it may be 

| affirmed, that men were at ere e e WOE 
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principles of law and — ESR 
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IN the ER parliament, the commons 14 ſhewn i a Ait. It 
poſition very complaiſant to the king; ; yet there happened „ 
N 5n incident in their proceedings, which 1s curious, and ſhews 8 
| ws the ſtare of the houſe during that period. The members 3 
were either country gentlemen, | or merchants, WhO were af. 
ſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted. with 
buſineſs ;. fo that it was eaſy to lead them aftray, and draw 
tem into votes and reſolutions very different, from . their 
intention. A member had propoſed. ſome petitions con- 
cerning the ſtate of the nation; in which, among other things, ; 
the houſe recommended frugality to the king, and for that 
purpoſe, deſired, that the court ſhould not be ſo much fre- 
quented as formerly by Siehe and ladies. The king was 
Vor. II. e : 8 Aiſpleaſed 
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vorzs To. a H. 


1 craved bee. He was for dene unleſs 6 they 3 


Shin the dates I in SO to aA FO TRY 3 . 


adi for this offence to die the death of a traitor. But the king, 
ar the deſire of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Pre- 


lates, pardoned him. When a parliament in thoſe times, not 


agitared by any faction, and being at entire freedom, could 
de guilty of ſuch monſtrous extravaganee, it is eaſy. to judge 
what might be erpecled from them in more © trfing fituations. 


See . 2 361, 62. e x 
<a 1 vs * OTE try p. 4 2 
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4 —— Richard, arte obſerve, that a law in the 


Ade, Auf; had-been made; againſt the continuance of ſhe- 


riffs for more than one year: But the inconyenjence of changes 


haying-afterwards appeared from experience, the commons ig 


the tyentieth of this king, applied by petition that the ſheriff 
might be continued s though that petition had not been en: 
ated i into a ſtatute, by reaſon of other diſagreeable circum» 


ſſances, which attended it. dee Cotton, p. 361. It 8 


certainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power 
the king to continue the ſheriffs, after he found chat that 


jr th would be. Wr ee to Bis N and had been "I 


| minority, ſays, ut HA 40 4 27 deli, fr 5. 1 55 
after they 4 are made, they t. 


vice of The privy-ecounctl, rale, upor Zim 75 2 15 97 fer 20 
| afide, ll thoſe things; qobich by general conſent had been ordained 8 


in parliament? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſin | 


: power, he was warranted by the exam ples of his uncles : 


and re, and indeed of all tis gp! Tom 
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7 ns following paſſage in Cotton's Ae n 
4 ſhows'a ſtrange prejudice againſt the church and | 


men. » She commons afterward: coming into the parliament, and. 


making their proteftation, ſhewed, that for want of good rear: 
aboutithe lings perſou'in his houſehold, in all his courts, touching 
maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons were 


daily filled, and nothing defended againſt the enemy, and that it | 


| ſhould forty deprive the king aud indo the fate. Wherefore i 


the Jame' governinent, they entirely require redreſs, ' Whereupon 
the ing appointed Jundry biſhops, lords and nobles, to fit in privy- 


council about »theſe matters : M be fince that they muſt begin at 


the head, and go'at be gag ef the commons, they in the preſence + 
of the king charged bis conftſor not to come inte the court bu: 


upon the four principal feftivals. We ſhould little expect that 


a popiſh privy- council, in order to preſerve the king's morals, * 
ſhould order his confeſſor to he kept at a diſtance from him, 
This incident happened in the minority of Richard. As the 
popes had ſor a long time reſided at Avignon, and the majo- 


rity of the ſacred college were Frenchmen, this circumſtance 


naturally enereaſed the averſion of the nation to the papat 
power: But the prejudice . ggg _ N clergy dannot * 0 


| accounted for. On: cauſe. , 
056567 POT Ny * E IH, p. 223. 


aA conſtable of England was, we may peruſe the patent. 
granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as.it is to be found 


in Spellman' 8 Gloſſary it in verb.  Conftabularins ; as alſo, more 5 
fully i in Rymer, vol. xi. P- 581. Here 1 is a clauſe of it: Et 8 


ulterius de ub eriori gratia noftra cidem comiti de Ri vert plenam 
| poteftatem damus ad cognoſcendum, & procedendum, „ in omnibus, 


& fingulis, canſis et negotiis, de et ſuper crimine ke majefatis en 


ſuper occafione ceteriſque caufis, quibuſeungue per prefatum comi- 
rem de Rivers, ut conflabularium Anglig— gu In curia confta-- 


bularii Anglia ab antiquo, vizi tempore diai demini. Guliclml 
_ conqueſtoris ſeu aligno tempore citra tra#ari , atdiri, examinari, 
aul decidi conſutverant, aut jure deburrant, aut dibent, cauſa ys 


rg et 9 Fedide cum omnibus et Hiugulis emergentibus, iu. 


'S 4 = cidentibut 


« U. AT. we may judge how arbitrary a court, that of the 5 


e 
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— &. e e exam ies um, tt + loi 4 Ti 

terminandum, ctiam ſummarie et de plano, ſine ſtrepitu et | 
ra juſtitia, ſola facti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu regia, 
495 oppartumum viſum fuerit eidem comiti di Rimers,. vicer noftras, 
1 remota. The office. of conſtable was pe in 
the monarchy; its juriſdiction Was not limited 16 times off 
war, as appears from chis patent, and as we learn from-Spell- 
man: Yet its authority was in direct contradiction to Magus 


C!barta; and it is evident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt 


with it. It involved a full dictatoxjal power, continually 
| ſubſiſting in the ſtate The only check on the crown, beſides 
the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was, that 
| the office. of conſtable , was commonly either hereditary or 
during life z and the perſon . with it, was, for that 
reaſon, not ſo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in the 
king. Accordingly che office was ſuppteſſed by Henry VIII. 
the moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh: ptinces. The practice, 

however, of exerciſing martial law, ſtill ſubſiſted : and was 
not aboliſhed till the petition of Right under Charles J. This | 
was the epoch. of true liberty, confirmed 5 * R 5 
e eee and ee by dhe Rar A ²³¹i•ů 19g” 


e 5 


E man z give an inſtance Almoſt all che eee e 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croy- 

land, affert that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by 

Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuſtody of 
the archbiſhop of York, brother to the carl; but being allow - 


ed to take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made 


his eſcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the king 
dom. But that all the ſtory is falſe appears from Rymer, 
where we find, that the king, throughout all this period, con- 
5 tinually exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted | 
in his government. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a 
_ commiſſion of array-to Clarence, whom he then imagined a 
good ſubject; and on the 23d of the ſame. month, we find him 
F . iſlving an order for apprehending him. Beſides, in the king's 
— manifeſto 9 ths duke aud "Ow (Clauſ, 1 10 n IV. 
m. 7. 8.) 


ab 
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no ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting. 


young Welles s_rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted 


him to continue in his rebellion. We may judge how-ſmaller 


5 facts will be miſrepreſented by biſtorians, who can in the 

moſt material tranſactions miſtake ſo groſsly. There may 
even ſome doubt ariſe with regard to the propoſals of mar- 
riage made to Bona of Savoy; though almoſt all the hiſtorians 

concur in it, and the fact be very likely in itſelf: For there 
are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's to 

France. The chief certainty in this and the preceding reign 
ariſes either from public records, or from the notice taken of 
certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians. On the contrary, 
for ſome centuries after the conqueſt, the French hiſtory is 
not complete without the aſfiftance of Engliſh authors. We 
may conjecture, that the reaſon of the ſcarcity of hiſtorians 
during this period, was the deſtruction of the convents, which 
enſued ſoon after : Copies of the more recent hiſtorians not 

| may oY ee ag, theſe hiſtories have ee 
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in Thomas More, who has been followed, eee | 
ſcribed, by all the hiſtorians of this ſhort reign, ſays, 
| that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haflings ; 
and this account agrees beſt with the courſe of the events: 
But in a proclamation of Richard's, to be found: in Rymer, 
vol. xii, p. 204, the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with 
theſe connexions, This reproach, however, might have been 
invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; 
and is not ſufficient to overbalance the authority of Sir Tho- 
mas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the hypo- 
critical purity of manners affected by Richard: This bloody 
and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others, with 
| bows qu rags and intrigues as the moſt weidblies ait. 


wo NOTE ILV p. 297. dP IRR 
AVERY. one that has peruſed the ancient kt 3 6 
knows, that, however barbarous their own. rde. they are | 


ful of Pape to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the 
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deſeription of Cwſars' paffage over the Rubicon. Fitz-ste- 


— 
Y p. 


His authority, "therefor: 


Dalanee a hundred Little doubts and ſeriptes and objecten. 
Tory "reality, his nafratly 


phen, who lived in the reigh of Henry HI. alludes to a p aſffage 


In the larger hiffory of Salfüſt. In the coffe&tion of — | 


which paſſes under the name of Thomis u Becket, we dee Kew = 
familiar all the ancient hiſtory and ancient bock were to the 


more ingenious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and 


conſequently how muck that order of men muſt have ſurpaſſed 
all the other members of the fociety. © That prelate and his 
friends call each ocher Philoſophers i in all the courſe of their 


correſpondence, and conſider the relt of the World as bend 5 


Fm total” 7 __ | and barbariſin, | 3 
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QTOWE, So Speed, Biondi, Hollingthed, Backs, 2 
Some late writers, particularly Mr, Carte, have doubted 
whether Perkin was an impoſtor, and have even aſſerted him 
to be the true Plantagenet. But to refute this opinion, we 
need only reflect on the following particulars : (1.) Though 


the circumſtances of the wars between the two roſes be in ge- 


neral involved in great obſcurity, yet is there a moſt luminous 


ray.thrown on all the tranſactions, during the uſurpation f 


Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the 


narrative of Sir Thomas More, whoſe ſingular magnanimity; 
probity, and judgment make him an evidence beyond all 'ex- | 
ception: No hiſtorian, either of ancient or modern "tithes, 

can poſſibly have more weight: He may alſo be juſtly efteem- 


ed a contemporary with regard to the murder of the two 
Princes : For though he was bat five years of age when that 


event happened, he lived and was educated among the chief 
actors during the period of Richard: And it is plain, from 


his narrative itſelf, which is oſten extremely circumſtantial, 
that he had the particulars from the eye-witneſſes themſelves : | 
, is krreßflible; and filicient to wer- 


ufranve in bie to ho Gilf objeaion, 


l 2 N 


_ 


3 . e nd 


that the protector's partizans, purticularly Dr. Shaw, ſpread 
abroad rumours of Edward IV's pre- contract with Eliza - 


beth Luey; whereas- it now) appears from record, that the 
parkiament” afterwards: declared the king's children illegiti- 
mate, on pretente of his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Tal. 
Hot. Bot it mußt be remarked, that neither of theſe pre- 
contrabts was ever ſo much as attempted to be proved: And 
why thight not the protector's flatterers and partizans have 


made uſe ſometimes of one falſe rumour, ſometimes of ano- 


cher? Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour ss well as 
the other, and treats them both liplitly, as they deſerved. 
It is alſo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
mould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 


his mother, the dutcheſs of Vork, with whom that ns. 


Rved on good terms. But if there be any difficulty in this 
| ſuppoſition, we need only ſuppoſe, that Dr. Shaw might have 
concerted in general his ſermon with the protector or his 
miniſters, And yet have choſen himſelf the particular topics, 


and choſen them very fooliſhly. This appears indeed to have 


5 been the caſe by the diſgrace, into which he fell afterwards; 

and by the protector's neglect of him. (2) If Sir Thomas's 
quality of contemporary be difputed with regard to the duke 
of Gloceſter's protectorate, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed 
with regard, to Perkin's impolture ; He was then a man, . and 


had a full opportunity of knowing an d examining and Judg- 1 | 


ing of the truth. In aſſerting. that the duke of York was 
murdered by his uncle, he certainly aſſerts, i in the moſt expreſs 
terms, that Perkin, who. perſonated him, was An impoſtor. 
(3) 1 here is another great genius who has carefully treated 
this point. of hiſtory ; : fo great a genius as to be eſteemed with 
juſtice one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and indeed 


one of the moſt ſublime writers that any age or nation has 


produced. It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related at full 
length, and without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, all the im- 
poſtures of Perkin Warbeck. If it be objected, that lord 
Bacon was 10 contemporary, — that we have the ſame ma- 


— _ _— e it muſt be 
5 Gg 4 | remarked, 


Yemarked, chat lord Bacbn plainly compoſed his elaborate 
and exact hiſtory from many records and papers which are 
now loſt, and that conſequently, he is always to be cited aa 
an original hiſtorian. it were very ſtrange, if Mr. Carte's 
opinion were juſt, that, among all the papete, which lord 
Bacon perauſed, he never We reaſon to ſuſpect Perkin 
to be the true Plantagenet, ; There was at that time no intereſt 
in defaming Richard 1. Bacon beſides is a very unbiaſſed 
biſtorian. -nowiſe partial to Henry: We know the detail of 
that prince's oppreſſive government from him alone. It may 
only be thought, that, in ſumming up his character, he has 
0 the colours of blame more * than the very fate. 


28 4 Wen hs work Engliſh hiſtory: bas been beholden 
to four great men, Who have poſſeſſed the higheſt dignity in 
the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon, and Whitlocke. (4) But 
if contemporary evidence be fo much ſonght after, there may 
in this caſe be produced the ſtrongeſi and moſt undeniable in 
the world. The queen-dowager, her ſon the marquis of 
Dorſet, a man of excellent underſtanding, Sir Edward Wood. 
ville, her brother, Sir Thomas St. Leger, ho had married 
the king's filter, Sir John Bourchier, Sir Robert Willoughby, 
Sir Giles Daubeney, Sir Thomas Arundel, the Courtneys, the 
_ Cheyneys, the Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the 
partizans of the houſe of Vork, that is, the men of chief 
dignity in the nation; all theſe great perſons were ſo aſſured 
of che murder of the two princes, that they applied to the 
carl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and fa. 
mily ; they projected to ſet him on the throne which muſt 
have been utter ruin to them, if the princes were alive; and 
they ſtipulated to marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth, as 
heir to the crown, who in that caſe was no heir at all. Had 
each of thoſe perſons written the memoirs of his. own times, 


: would be not have ſaid, that Richard murdered his nephews ? 


Or is their pen a better declaration, than their actions, of, 
their real ſentiments? (5) But we have another contem - 
Porarꝶ authority ſtill better than even theſe: great perſons, ſa; 
moch intereſted to know the truth: It is that of Richard him- 
ey Ed * Ow n rn : 

in 


1 


1 1 his Own... He 
knew therefore her title to he good: For as to the declaration | 
2 her illegitimacy, as it went npon no proof, or even pretence 

ol proof, it was always regarded with the utmoſt contempt 

by the nation, and was conſidered as one of thoſe parlia- 

mentary tranſactions, ſo frequent in that period, which were 
ſcandalous i in themſelves, and had no manner of authority. N 

It was eyen ſo much deſpiſed as not to be reverſed. by par- 
liament, after Henry and Elizabeth were on the throne. 
(e). We have. alſo, as contemporary evidence, the univerſal 
eſtabliſhed opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. = bs 
This point was regarded as ſo. uncontroverted, that when 

Richard notified his. acceſſion . to the court of France, that 

cCourt was ſtruck with horror at his abominable. parricide,. i in 

. murdering both his nephews, as Philip de Comides tells us ; 

and this ſentiment went to ſuch an unuſual height, that, as 
we learn from the ſame author, the court would not make che 
leaſt reply to him. (2) The ſame. reaſons, which convinced | 
that age of the parricide, {till ſubſiſt, and ought to carry the 
moſt undoubted evidence to us; namely, the very circumſtance. 5 


of the ſudden, diſappearance of the princes from the Toweerr,rc 
and their appearance no where, elſe. Every one ſaid, ile — 


have not eſcaped from their uncle, for be makes no ſearch after, 85 „ 
tbem: He has not conveyed them elſexchere . For it is his bufingſi 1 NIE 
10 declare o; in order to remove the imputation of nur dr from. 
Bimſelf. He never "would needleſely Jubjet himſelf to the infamy. 
and danger of. beingitfieemed. a. parricids, auithout acquiring the 
fecurity attending. that” crime.. They: -were'in, his-cujiody : He i, — 
anſeerubli for them + If be gies 'no*account of them, as be has ©, on 
a plain intereſt in their death; he mint," by every "rule of common e 
ſenſe; be regarded as the murderer. | His  flagram uſurpation, ah 
 avell as his other treacherous and cruel ations, 1 akes na better be. 
expected from him. He could not ſay with Cain, that he was not 
his nephtw's keeper. This reaſoning, which was irrefragable. 
at the very firſt, became every day ſtronger, from Richard's 
continued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of theſe -princes' abode. ' Richard's reign laſted about? 5 
wy years ond 1 . USE 0 he © Ou: not have” 1 
e D077 | 


They perpetrated the crime againſt his 


vever would have allowed him to live an hour after he came 


Fi eee | 


| mond's N e ATW as juſtifying his own character, than 


the producing of his nephews. (8) If it Were neceſfary, 


awidit this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, whichy in 
any other cafe, would have been regarded as confide! : 


„ and 
would have carried great validity with them, I I mipht Wat | 
Dighton and Tyrrel's account of the murder. This Hft gen- 


Heman eſpecially was hot likely to ſubject himſelf to the re- 


proach of ſo great a crime, by an impoſture, which, it ap- 
pears, did not acquire him the favour of Henry. (9) The 


duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not 


have made his eſcape without the affiſtance of ſome elder per- 


ſons. | Would it not have been their chief concern ye 
convey intelligence of ſo great an event to his mother, the 
queen-dowager, to his aunt, the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 


to the other friends of the family. The dutcheſs — 
Simnel; a project, which, had it been ſucceſsful, miſt have 


ended in the crowning of Warwie, and the excluſion of che 


ſhe was ignorant of the eſcape of that prince, which is impoſ- 


Able, had it been real. (1c) The total filence with regard to 


the perſons who aided him in his eſcape, ag alſo with regard 
fo the place of his abode during more than eight years; is a 


. ſufficient proof of the impoſture. (11) Perkin's own account 


of his eſcape is incredible and abſurd; He faid, that mur-" 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill Mm and bis brother: 
compaſſion on him, and allowed him to eſcape. This aun . 
is contained in all the hiſtorians of that age. (12) Perkin 

himſelf made a full confeſſion of his impoſture no leſs than 
three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, a ſe- 


cond time when he was ſet in the ſtocks at Cheapfide and 


Weſtminſter, and a third time, which carries undoubted evi- 
dence, at the foot of the gibbet, on which he was hanged. 
Not the leaſt ſurmiſe that the confeſſion had ever been procur- 
ed by torture: And ſurely, the laſt time he had nothing für- 
ther to fear. (13) Had not Henry been aſſured, that Perkin 
was 4 ridiculous impoſtor, diſavowed by the whole nation, he 


into 


＋ 


. ins 
5 18 Mis power; much Ieh, vga de babe twice: patfolied | 


vers ro bu r 


Mm. His treatment of the fünccent cart of Warwic, Who in 
reality Rad ns title to the crown, is à ſufficient coifirn mation 
of this reaſoging. (13) We Know with certainty whence ; 
the whole impoſture'came, namely, Front the intrigues of the 
duttheſs of Burgund): She had before acknowledyed and ſup- 
ported Lambert Simnel, an avowed im Wee It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preſerve the weight of the 
duteheſs's teſtimony in favour of Perkin, ſupprefies entirely 
this material fact: A ſtrong effect of party prejudices, and this 
author's defire of blackening Henry VII. whoſe hereditary 
title to the crown was defective. {15) There neber was, at 
that time, any evidence or ſhadow of evidence produced, of 
Perkin's identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had dif- 
appeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his alpect, 
pretend then to be ſure of the identity? He had got ſome 
ſtories concerning Richard's childhood, and the court of Eng- 
land : But all that it was neceſſary for a boy of nine to remark 
or remember was eaſily ſuggeſted to him by the dutchefs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any body that 
had ever Hhved-at court. It is true, many perſons of note were 
at firſt deceived ; but the diſcontents againſt Henry's govern- 
ment, and the general enthuſiaſm for the houſe of York, ac- 
count ſufficiently for this temporary deluſion. Every body's 
eyes were opened long before Perkin's death. (16) The cir: 
cumſtance of finding the two dend bodies in the reign'of - 
Charles II. is not ſurely indifferent. They were found in the 
very place, which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors 
12d aſſigned for the place of interment of the young princes: 
e bones correſponded by their ſize to the age of the princes: 
The ſeeret and (irregular place of their interment,” not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been ſecretly mur- 
dered: And in the Tower, no boys, but thoſe Who are very 
nearly related to the crown, can"be expoſed to ſuch à violent 
death: If we compare all theſe gi ces we fall find, 
that the infefence is juſt and ſtrong, that they were the bodies 
| of Edward the Vth and his brother, the very | Inferonce * 
was drawn at the rage of the dif A 
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% Abe his Hiſtoric. Doubts. concerning Richard aff "Nuthing can 
pen 16, than his being able 40 make. an. engquiry- concerning a remote 
LF point of Enghifp antiquities, an ois of: general . converſation. : 
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4 The king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth, how, by dur | Pp 
< unlawful: maintainances, giving of liveries, "ſigns and 


and other embraceries of his ſubjects, untrue demeanings 


7 mus age: Anm hen hace een with the 


a few of them. The family conſiſts. of 166 perſons, maſters 
day: On the whole. $49, I'wo-pence Mey are. ſuppoſed 


100 be che daily expence. « 
This would make a _—_— of our preſent money: - Suppoling 


. eſpecially conkidering, chat the c 
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8 the publication of this Hi Germs Mr. W. 
be a ſtronger proof how Ingenious and agreeable. that gentleman's 
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or. Parl, 3 H. VII. n. 17. The enmbie dn Win- 
able, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that time. 


vn 


« tokens, retainders by indentures, promiſes, oaths, writings, 


of ſheriffs in making pannels, and untme returns by — 
% money, by juries, &c. the policy of this nation is moſt 
t ſubdued.“ It muſt indeed be confeſſed, ſuch 
of the country required great diſcretionary power in the ſove- 
reign 3 nor will the ſame maxims ef government ſuit ſuch a 
rude people, that may be proper in a more advanced ſtage of 
ſociety. + The abolition of the Star- chamber might have been 
as wiſe in the age of Charles I. as its 6 RR . 
be ee PERER nne * W you 
F 
| HE duke 55 SI OL we AY 
hold bosk of an old ear] of that family, who lived at 


— and way of living 5 in that A not to ſay barbarous 
gage; as well as the prices of commodities. I haye extracted 


and ſervants: F ifty-ſeven ſtrangers are reckoned. upon every 


for meat, dri and firing. 


proviſions between three and four times cheaper, It would be 
equivalent to fourteen-pence : No. great ſum, for: a nobleman*s 5 
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er or 0 ar 0 "he that de conſiſed in elt an, 
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me ſum allotted-by the earl for his whole annual expence is | 
1119 pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and eight-pence 3 meat, drink, 


. and firing coſt 796 pounds eleven ſhillings and two-pence, more 
- thantwothirds of che whole: In a modern family it is not above 


_ a third, p. 157, 158, 159. The whole expence of the carl's 


family is managed with. an exactnefs that is very rigid, and 
ſeems even ſomewhat niggardly ; ; inſomuch, that the number 
af pieces, which muſt be cut out of every quarter of beef, 


. mutton, pork, veal, nay ftock-fiſh-. and ſalmon, are deter- 


._ mined,” and muſt be entered and accounted for by the different 
Clerk appointed for that purpoſe: If a ſervant is abſent a day, 
is meſs is ſtruck off: If he goes on my lord's buſineſs, board 
. wages are allowed him, eight · pence a day for his journey in 
N five-pence'in ſammer: When he ſtays in any place; 
two; penee a day are allowed him, beſide the maintainance of 
bis horſe. © Somewhat above a quarter of wheat is allowed ſor 
every mouth throughout the year; and the wheat is eſtimated 
. atfive thillings and eight · pence a quarter. Two hundred and 
_ fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a quarter: 
Two hogſheads ate to be made of a quarter; which amounts 
to about a bottle and a third of beer in a day to each. perſon, 


p. 4. and the beer will not be very ſtrong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tide, at 
thirteen ſhillings and four- pence à piece: And twenty four 
lean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at eight ſhillings 4 
pibce: Theſe are to be put into the paſtures to feed; and are 
to ſeryve from Midſummer u Michaelmas; whick is conſe- 

quently the only time that the family eats freſh beef: During 
all the reſt of the year they live on ſalted meat, P- 5. One 
hundred and fixty gallons of muſtard are allowed in a year; 
which ſeems indeed requiſite for the ſalt beef, p. 18. Six 

hundred and forty ſeven ſheep are allowed, at twenty pence 2 


piece; and theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, except between 


Lammas and Michaelmas, p. 3. Only twenty-five hogs are 
allowed at two ſhillings a piece; twenty-eight veals at twen- 
ty pence; forty lambs at ten pence or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe 
| ag Ry table, or that of the upper 


. . ee 


3 
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8 called the Knights other fer | 
they cat falted meat, almoſt through the whole year, As 

de or vo vegetables, had 2, very. bad and unhealthy, diet; So 
that there cannot be any thing more exroneous, than the mage 
niigent ideas formed. of ch Rea, Beef of Old England. We 
mult entertain as mean an idea of itz cleaulipeſs : Only ſeven: _ 
ty elly of linen at eight-pence an ell are znnually allowed for. 
this great family; No ſheets were uſed :. This linen was ma 

into eight table-cloths-for. my. lord's table z and one table: 
cloth for the knights, p. 16. This laſt, 1 ſuppoſe, was waſhed | 
only once @ month. Only farty ſhillings arg allowed for waſhe | 
ing throughout the whole year; and moſt of it ſeems. expended _ 
on the linen belonging o the chapel. The drinking. hang 
ever, Was tolerable, yiz. ten tun and two hogſheads of Gar 
cogny wine, at the tate of four pounds thirtgen ſhillings. and 
fqur-ponee. a tun, p. 6. Only ninety-ong. desen of, nete 
for the whole year, p. 14. The family roſe at ix in che mort: 
ing, dined at ten, and ſupped at ſour in the afternoon: The 
gates were all hut at nine, and no farther ingreſz or egrels pe 
mizted, p. 314, 318. My lord and lady have kt on theit — 
for heakfaſt at ſeven o clock in the margingya quart of her; 
as much wine ; two pieces of ſalt fh fix red herringg, puh 
white opeg, qr a.diſh of ſpratz. In fleſh, days half & chyne 
mutton, or a chyne of Leh boiled, p. 73, 75+ :. Maks is gre 
dered tg. be ſaid at fix o'clagk,. in onder, ſays, the houſchald, 
books. that all my lord's ſervancs may-riſe early, P. 120, Quly 
rwenty-four fires are allowed, beſide the kitchen and ball, and 
moſt of theſe have only a Peck gf coals, a day allowed them, 


p. 99. After Lady-day, no fires: permitted in the roma, * 


cept balf-fires in my lord's and lady 's, and. lord Piercy's a 
the nurſery, p. 401, It is to be. obſerved that my lord kept 
houſe i in Vorkchire, where there 1s certainly much cold weas 
bher after Lady-day. . Eighty chalders of coals at four chilling 
and two-pence a chalder, ſuffices throughout the whole. years © 


> and becauſe coal will not burn without wood, ſays the houſe :- 


| hold-book, p xty four loads of great wood are alſo allowed, at 
1 a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates 


en 5. Hors i an f AI. is deviſed that 


from 
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i 1 A no capon to be Langht but only for: my 1 15 : | 
| "glen and thet the Jad capons hall be bought for fn hee 6 
Dies, han, and fed in the poultry ; and maſter chamberlain and _ PET. 
the flewards « be fed with capons, if there be Hrangers fitting with 
then, p. 183. Pigs are to be. bought: at three-pence. or a groasẽt 
a pigce: Geeſe at the ſame price; Chickens at a halfpenn g: 


Hens at two: pence, and only for the abovementioned tables. 5 
lere is another article. Tem, Ii is thought goed that no en 5 


be Bengt at no ſeaſon but only in Chriſimas and principal feaſts, . - : 1 


and my lord 10 be ſerved thertavith Ad bis beard-end, aud none 


| other, and ta be bought for a penny a piece, or a peuny halfpenny at | 5 


m, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bonght at the fame price. 
Paxtridges at two - pence, p. 104, 105. Pheaſants, a ſhilling'; 


peacocks the ſame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty 
ſeven. horſes in his ſtable at his own. charge: His upper ſer- 


pvants have allowance for maintaining their own horſes, p. 126. 
"Theſe horſes are, fix gentle horſes, as they are called, at hay and 


bard meat throughout the whole year, four palireys, three hob- 
dies and nags, three ſumpter horſes, ſux harſes for thoſe ſervants 
to whom my lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſampter horſes more, 
and three will horſes, two. For carrying the corn and one for 


grindibg it it; whence we may infer that mills, either water or 15 
wind-malls, were then unkyown+'B, vers . 


great trotting horſes for the*xharigt. or. | 
_ peck of oats a day, beſideyloave -s made 5 f 68 his princi- 
pal horſes; the n ee the 6 at two ſhillings 
a quarter. The load of bg Parts 5 TAS: and eight · pence. 
When my lord is on a Jo | &, he carries Mpty-fix horſemen 
along with him; togeſther wiel beg accommodation, 


p. 157. The inns, it ſeems, could afford nothing tolerable. M7 


He allows a my 


lord paſſes the year in three country-ſeats, all in Yorkſhire, | - 


E Wrytel, Leckenfield, and Topclyffe; but he has furniture only 
ſor one: He carries every thing along with him, beds, tables, 
chairs, kitchen utenfils, all which, we may conclude, were 


ſo coarſe, that they could not be ſpoilt by the carriage: Yet n 


| ſeventeen carts and one waggon ſuffices for the whole, p. 391. 
Oase cart ſuffices for all his kitchen utenfils, cooks beds, &e. S 


p. 388. One remarkable circumſtance is, that he has eleven 
api in his Os dei ſeventeen N chanters, ma-. 
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-Kelans, Ke. belonging to his chapel?” Vet he bas N 
cooks for a family of 223 perſons, p. 325 *, Their meals 
were certainly dreſſed in the ſlovenly manner of a ſhip's com» 
"pany. It is amuſing to obſerve the pompous and even royal 
Kyle aſſumed by this Tartar chief: He does not give any or- 
— ders, though only for the right making of muſtard; but it is in- 
rtwWtroduced with this preamble, Ir /eemerh good to us and our countil. 
1 Ik we conſider the magnificent and elegant manner in which 
mtte Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, With the 
#3 | progreſs made by the Italfane in literature and the ſihe arts, we 
5 | mall not wonder that they conſidered the ultramountaĩne nations 
* as barbarous. The Flemiſh alſo ſeem to have much excelled 
1 the Engliſh and even the French. Yet the earl is ſometimes 
1 5 not deficient i in geneboſity: He pays for inſtance, an annual 
1 OL penſion of à groat à year to my lady of Walſingham, for her 
1 | Intereſt in Heaven; the ſame ſum to the holy blood at Hales; 
4 ve 4 p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate; but only of 
1 the hiring of pewter veſſels. The ſervants 2 all _ 
—_ EIS own chat en e en bs 
1 2 55 9 25 94 
eee dee mention is made of fo 18 Bat I fer- 
= | vob, that the two ſervants, called in p. 325 groom of the larder —_ 
3 of the ſcullery, SEWS: 338, com ded io the nente erer, 
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